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OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 
1  8  8  4. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Feb.  26,  1884. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules, 
present  herewith  their  annual  report. 

The  committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
report  that  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  public 
schools  be  continued, at  the  rates  now  paid,  with  the  following 
exceptions.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  salaries  of 
the  special  instructors  in  music  be  fixed  at  $2,640  each ;  and 
that  the  salaries  of  the  principal  of  the  Evening  High  School 
and  of  the  masters  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools  be  fixed 
upon  a  graded  scale  of  three  years'  service  as  contained  in 
the  following  order. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
order. 

For  the  Committee, 

GEORGE  H.  PLUMMER, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public 
schools  be  for  the  ensuing  school  year  as  contained  in  the 
following  schedule  :  — 

FIRST  GRADE.     HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head  Masters  §3.780 

Junior  Masters,  first  year,  $1,008;  annual  increase,  $144;  maximum,  2,880 

SECOND  GRADE.     GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum   .       .  $2,880 

Sub-masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $60  ;  maximum    .  2,280 

Principal  Dillaway  School   2,280 

THIRD  GRADE.     HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Assistant  Principal   $1,800 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $1,440;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum,  1,620 

Assistants,  first  year,  $756  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .       .  1,380 

FOURTH  GRADE.    GRAMMAR  AMD  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $900;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum  .  $1,080 
Second  "  first  year,  $756  ;  annual  increase,  $12  ;  maximum  .  816 
Third  "  first  year,  $456  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  744 
Fourth      "        first  year,  $456 ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  744 
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SPECIAL  <iUAI>E. 


Special  Instructors  of  Music  (each)  ...... 

Director  of  Drawing  

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  High  School  

Assistant  in        "  "       *'  "..,,*. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls'  High  School 

"       "  "       Girls' Latin  School  . 

Teacher  of  Sciences,  W.  Rox.  and  E.  Boston  High  Schools  not  to 

exceed  ...   

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Elementary  Method,  Normal 

School  

Special  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  at  the  rate  of  $90  per  year 

for  every  hour  of  actual  service  per  week,  in  the  school-room,  for 

the  school  year  1884-85. 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf — Principal  . 

First  Assistant  .......... 

Assistants,  first  year,  $700 ;  second  year  and  subsequently  . 

Instructor  Military  Drill  

Armorer  ............ 


$2,640 
3,000 
1,380 
744 
9G0 
492 

400 

1,380 


1,800 
900 
800 

1,500 
504 


Teachers  of  Sew 


ng 


One  division 

$108 

Seven  divisions  . 

$540 

Two  divisions 

192 

Eight  divisions  . 

588 

Three  divisions  . 

276 

Nine  divisions 

636 

Four  divisions 

348 

Ten  divisions 

684 

Five  divisions 

420 

Eleven  divisions 

732 

Six  divisions 

492 

All  over  eleven  divisions  . 

744 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week)  :  first  year,  $30;  second 

year,  $40;  third  year  and  subsequently  .... 
Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  week)  .... 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  week) 
Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  week) 
Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  :  first  year,  $8 

second  year,  $9  ;  third  year  and  subsequently 
Head  Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 
Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 
Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes  Primary  Schools  (per 
week)  ............ 


$50  00 
20  00 
20  00 
7  50 

10  00 

6  00 
5  00 

5  00 


*  Ordered,  That  Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools,  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred 
pupils,  receive  $288;  Sub-masters,  elected  as  Principals,  $216;  First  Assist- 
ants, elected  as  Principals,  $72;  each,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  the 
rank. 
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NOMINATIONS  FOR  REELECTION. 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 

1  884. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee, 
Boston,  March  11,  1884. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  have  considered  the  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  nominations  for  reelection,  submit- 
ted to  them  by  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  Norma]  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  several  divisions,  and  nominate  for 
reelection,  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  the  instructors  named 
below. 

In  several  of  the  districts  the  numbers  of  pupils  do  not 
warrant  the  number  of  teachers  nominated.  The  committees 
in  charge  urge  the  nomination  of  extra  teachers,  in  these  dis- 
tricts, for  reasons  which  seems  just  and  sufficient.  In  some 
schools  there  is  a  want  of  seating  capacity ;  in  some  districts 
there  are  classes  outside  of  the  regular  school  buildings, 
where,  from  the  local  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  extra 
teachers ;  in  other  cases  the  nomination  of  the  present 
teachers  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  drop  teachers  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  thus  necessitating 
a  re-classification,  and  resulting  in  a  serious  interruption  to 
the  work  of  the  schools.  The  numbers  in  September  will 
undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  continue  all  of  the  teachers  now 
nominated.  This  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  accompanying  order,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

In  two  districts,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
colonies  of  grammar  classes  at  some  distance  from  the 
grammar-school  building,  the  Board  has  allowed  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  additional  first  assistant.  In  other  districts  the 
Division  Committees,  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
city  and  the  schools,  have  recommended  the  appointment  of 
two  teachers  of  a  lower  rank,  in  place  of  one  teacher  of  a 
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higher  rank.  In  one  district  one  teacher,  of  a  higher  rank, 
has  been  recommended  in  place  of  two  teachers,  of  a  lower 
rank.  All  of  the  above-named  cases  have  been  specially 
acted  upon  and  allowed  by  the  Board.  A  list  of  these 
teachers  is  as  follows  :  — 

Allston  District.  —  One  additional  second  assistant  in  place 
of  a  sub-master. 

Bennett  District.' —  One  additional  second  assistant  in  place 
of  a  sub-master. 

Comins  District.  —  One  additional  first  assistant. 

George  Putnam  District.  —  One  first  assistant  in  place  of 
two  second  assistants. 

Mount  Vernon  District.  —  One  first  assistant. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  extra  teachers  asked  for  in 
accordance  with  the  reasons  given  above. 

One  additional  assistant  in  the  Brighton  High  School ;  one 
additional  grammar-school  teacher  in  the  Allston,  Bennett, 
Bowditch,  Bowdoin,  Brimmer,  Gibson,  Hancock,  Minot, 
Mount  Vernon,  Tileston,  and  Winthrop  Districts.  One  ad- 
ditional primary-school  teacher  in  the  Bunker  Hill,  Charles 
Sumner,  Dwight,  Lawrence,  Mather,  Minot,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  Winthrop  Districts. 

The  regulation  providing  that,  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  numbers,  the  rank  of  no  regularly  confirmed  teacher  shall 
be  reduced  who  has  been  nominated  for  reelection  to  serve 
in  the  same  school  in  which  he  is  already  serving,  except  as 
specially  provided  for  in  the  section,  has  occasioned  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  following  teachers,  with  a  higher  rank  than  the 
Regulations,  strictly  applied,  would  allow  :  — 

Bowditch  District.  —  One  first  assistant. 

Lyman  District.  —  One  first  assistant ;  one  second  as- 
sistant. 

For  the  Committee, 

ABRAM  E.  CUTTER, 

Chairman. 
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Ordered,  That  extra,  teachers  be  allowed  in  those  districts 
where,  from  want  of  seating  capacity,  or  to  preserve  the 
present  classification,  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committees  in  charge,  have  included 
them  in  this  report. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year.  <   Ill 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   101 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
L.  Theresa  Moses. 


Second  Assistant. 
Annie  E.  Chace. 


RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   694 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   673 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  455 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


Sub-masters. 
Joseph  L.  Caverly. 
Charles  F.  Kimball, 

First  Assistant. 
Martha  E.  Pritchard. 

Second  Assistant. 
Florence  Marshall. 

Third  Assistants. 
Dora  Brown, 
Elizabeth  M.  Burnham, 
Eliza  Cox, 
Ella  T.  Gould, 


Ella  C.  Hutchins, 
Martha  H.  Jackson, 
E.  Maria  Simonds, 
Uleyetta  Williams. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ella  F.  Wyman. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Anna  B.  Badlam, 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow, 
Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Mabel  I.  Emerson, 
Grace  Hooper, 
V.  Colonna  Murray, 
Emma  L.  Wyman. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Harriet  H.  Norcross,  Third  Assistant. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BOYS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year-. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year., 
Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


Masters. 

Charles  J.  Capen, 
Joseph  W.  Chadwick, 
Arthur  I.  Fiske, 
Frank  W.  Freeborn, 
Byron  Groce, 


William  Gallagher,  Jr., 
Edward  P.  Jackson. 


Junior  Master 


Grenville  C.  Emery, 
John  K.  Richardson 
George  W.  Kollins. 


372 
363 
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GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   150 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   147 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
Assistants.  Anna  Van  Vleck. 


Augusta  R.  Curtis, 
Jessie  Girdwood, 
Jennie  II.  Sheldon, 


Mary  S.  Locke,  Assistant. 


Vocal  and  Physical  Culture. 
Mary  A.  Currier. 


ON  PROBATION. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year, 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 


Masters. 
Luther  W.  Anderson, 
Robert  E.  Babson, 
Lucius  II.  Buckingham, 
John  E.  Casey, 
Alfred  P.  Gage, 
L.  Hall  Grandgent, 


Erank  O.  Carpenter, 
William  H.  Sylvester, 


528 
521 


Charles  J.  Lincoln, 
Jerome  B.  Poole, 
Manson  Seavey, 
Charles  B.  Travis. 

Junior  Master. 
Samuel  C.  Smith. 

on  probation. 
Junior  Blasters. 

I  Rufus  P.  Williams. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   675 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   556 

Entitled  to  19  teachers. 
Assistant  Principal. 
Harriet  E.  Caryl. 


First  Assistant. 
Margaret  A.  Badger. 

Assistants. 
Elizabeth  C.  Coburn, 
Emily  M.  Deland, 
Charlotte  M.  Gardner, 
Helen  A.  Gardner, 
Augusta  C.  Kimball, 
Katherine  Knapp, 
Emerette  O.  Patch, 
Emma  G.  Shaw, 


Alia  W.  Foster, 


Sarah  A.  Shorey, 
Lizzie  L.  Smith, 
Adeline  L.  Sylvester, 
Emma  A.  Temple, 
Clara  E.  Webster, 
Lucy  R.  Woods. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry. 
Laura  B.  White. 

Laboratory  Assistant. 
Margaret  C.  Brawley. 

Physical  Culture  and  Elocution. 
Ellen  M.  Dyer. 

on  probation. 
Assistants. 

I  Katharine  H.  Shute. 
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ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girm.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


148 
132 


First  Assistant. 
Emily  "Weeks. 


Assistants. 
Clara  H.  Balch, 
James  A.  Beatley, 
Eliza  D.  Gardner. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


95 
90 


First  Assistant. 
Mary  W.  Hall. 


Assistants. 
Laura  E.  Hovey, 
Rebecca  V.  Humphrey. 


CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   159 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   157 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Katharine  Whitney. 


Assistants. 
Adelaide  E.  Somes, 
Alia  E.  Young. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Ella  F.  Brown,  Assistant. 


WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   75 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   73 

Entitled  to  2  teachers. 

Edna  F.  Calder,  Assistant. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Josephine  L.  Sanborn,  Assistant. 


BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   53 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   51 

Entitled  to  1  teacher. 


Marion  A.  Hawes, 


Assistants. 

|  Lucy  G.  Peabody. 
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EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   135 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  tbe  year   127 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 

Assistants. 

Lucy  E.  Beadle,  I  Sarah  Shaw, 

Kate  W.  Cushing,  |  Emily  J.  Tucker. 

SPECIAL  TEACHEES,  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


French. 
Marie  de  Maltchyce, 
Henri  Morand, 
Eugene  Raymond, 
Philippe  de  Senancour. 


German. 

John  F.  Stein. 

Sciences,  E.  B.  and  W.  R.  High. 
Arthur  B.  Morong. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


ADAMS  DISTEICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   591 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   534 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  424 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
Lewis  H.  Dutton. 

First  Assistant. 
Mary  M.  Morse. 

Third  Assistants. 
Lina  H.  Cook, 
Sarah  E.  McPbaill, 
Ellenette  Pillsbury, 
Grace  M.  Eemick, 
Clara  Bobbins, 

Second  Assistant. 
John  O.  Godfrey. 


Harriet  Sturtevant, 
Lalia  C.  Tedford. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Ellen  James, 
Mary  A.  Palmer, 
Alice  M.  Porter, 
Anna  E.  Eeed, 
Ellen  M.  Bobbins, 
Mary  E.  Symonds, 
Nellie  B.  Tucker, 
Emma  M.  Weston. 


PROBATION. 

Third  Assistant. 
M.  Luetta  Choate. 


CHAPMAN  DISTEICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   655 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   612 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   387 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 
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Sub-master. 
Augustus  H.  Kelley. 

First  Assistants. 

Annie  M.  Crozier, 
Jane  F.  Reid. 

Second  Assistants. 
Maria  D.  Kimball, 
Sarah  F.  Tenney. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  BufFum, 


Margaret  B.  Erskine, 
Carrie  M.  Locke, 
Sarali  T.  Synett, 
Lucy  E.  Wood  well. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Maria  A.  Arnold, 
Hannah  F.  Crafts, 
Marietta  Duncan, 
Mary  C.  Hall, 
Calista  W.  McLeod, 
Clara  A.  Otis. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Jennie  L.  Waterbury. 


Third  Assistants. 

I   Almira  I.  Wilson. 


EMERSON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. . . . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.... 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


682 
661 

510 


Sub-master. 
J.  Willard  Brown. 

First  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  R.  Drowne, 
Mary  A.  Ford. 

Second  Assistants. 
Bernice  A.  De  Merritt, 
Frances  H.  Turner. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  A.  Bond, 
H.  Elizabeth  Cutter, 
Mary  D.  Day, 


Third  Assistant. 
Lillian  G.  Bates. 


Carrie  Ford, 
Henry  B.  Hall, 
Juliette  J.  Pierce, 
Laura  S.  Plummer. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Margaret  A.  Bartlett, 
Ida  J.  Breckenridge, 
Almaretta  J.  Critchett, 
Harriett  E.  Litchfield, 
Hannah  L.  Manson, 
Lizzie  M.  Morrissey, 
Susan  A.  Slavin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Turner. 


ON  PROBATION. 

I  Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
I  Mary  E.  Plummer. 


LYMAN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   626 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   5SS 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   634 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 
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Sub-master. 
George  K.  Daniel,  Jr. 

First  Assistants. 

Cordelia  Lothrop, 
Eliza  F.  Russell. 

Second  Assistants. 
Amelia  H.  Pitman, 
Mary  A.  Turner. 

Third  Assistatih. 
Sibylla  A.  Bailey, 
Clara  B.  George, 
Ida  E.  Halliday, 

Tliird  Assistants. 
Gustavus  F.  Guild, 
Fannie  M.  Morris. 


Mary  E.  Morse, 

Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Josephine  A.  Ayers, 
Abby  D.  Beale, 
Florence  Carver, 
Angelina  M.  Cudworth, 
Anna  I.  Duncan, 
Martha  L.  Frame, 
Emma  P.  Morey, 
Martha  H.  Palmer, 
Cbarlotte  A.  Pike, 
Nellie  L.  Poole. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Mary  L.  Sweeney. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  , 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

Sub-master. 


710 

673 

633 


Henry  F.  Sears. 

First  Assistants. 
Mary  A.  Eaton, 
Abby  P.  Josselyn. 

Second  Assistant. 
Angelia  M.  Knowles. 

Third  Assistants. 
Emma  F.  Black, 
Cora  V.  George, 
Ida  0.  Hurd, 
Emma  F.  Porter, 
Anna  M.  Prescott, 


Second  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Minter. 


Charlotte  E.  Seavey, 
Lydia  A.  Simpson. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Caroline  M.  Arnold, 
Ada  E.  Bowler, 
Mary  E.  Flanders, 
Effie  G.  Hazen, 
Annie  B.  Hunter, 
Elizabeth  B.  Norton, 
Mary  D.  Richardson, 
Sarah  A.  Smith, 
Mary  S.  Thomas, 
Kate  C.  Thompson, 
Lucy  A.  Wilson. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Jennie  F.  White, 


Third  Assistant. 
Eleanore  S.  Wolff. 
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FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


638 
604 


Wm. 


Sub-master. 
B.  At  wood. 


First  Assistant. 
Charlotte  E.  Camp. 

Third  Assistants. 
Julia  M.  Burbank, 
Ellen  A.  Chapin, 
Sarah  H.  Nowell, 
Lucy  A.  Seaver, 
Ellen  R.  Stone, 


Jennie  E.  Tobey. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Corbett, 
Nellie  L.  Cullis, 
Mary  E.  Delaney, 
Louisa  W.  Huntress, 
Fannie  M.  Lamson, 
Abbie  C.  McAuliffe, 
Helen  E.  Ramsey, 
Persis  M.  Whittemore, 
Martha  Yeaton. 


First  Assistant. 
Harriet  E.  Frye,  from  April  1,  1884. 

Second  Assistants. 
Arabella  P.  Moulton,  from  Apr.  1,  '84. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Bial  W.  Willard,  from  April  1,  '84. 

Third  Assist ant. 
Margaret  J.  O'Hea. 


HARVARD  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  , 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


643 
610 

525 


Sub-master. 
Darius  Hadley. 

First  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Leonard, 
Abby  B.  Tufts. 

Second  Assistant. 
Ann  E.  Weston. 

Third  Assistants. 
Callie  E.  Gary, 


Annie  E.  O'Connor, 
Sarah  J.  Perkins. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Grace  H.  Bredeen, 
Catherine  C.  Brower, 
Elizabeth  R.  Cormier, 
Elizabeth  F.  Doane, 
Fannv  A.  Foster, 
Lucy  M.  Small, 
Elizabeth  B.  Wetherbee, 
Louisa  A.  Whitman, 
Lana  J.  Wood. 


on  probation. 


Second  Assistant. 
Katharine  W.  Huston. 


Third  Assistants. 
Amy  R.  Chapman, 
Mary  L.  Fynes, 
Ida  B.  Nute. 
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PRESCOTT  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   517 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   480 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   502 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

Sub-master. 
Alonzo  Meserve. 

First  Assistant. 
Delia  A.  Varney. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Sawyer. 

Third  Assistants. 
Frances  A.  Craigen, 
Elizabeth  J.  Farnsworth, 
Lydia  A.  Nason, 

ON  PROBATION. 

Mary  E.  Mailman,  Fourth  Assistant. 


Julia  U.  lowers, 
Julia  F.  Sawyer, 
Annie  M.  Stone. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  C.  Bredeen, 
Mary  E.  Franklin, 
Lydia  E.  Hapenny, 
Zetta  M.  Mallard, 
Kate  M.  Porter, 
Alice  Simpson, 
Carrie  M.  Small, 
Hattie  L.  Todd. 


WARREN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. . . . 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


710 
691 

G08 


Sub-master. 
Edward  Stickney. 

First  Assistants. 
Sarah  M.  Chandler, 
Elizabeth  Swords. 

Second  Assistants. 
Anna  D.  Dalton, 
Ellen  A.  Pratt. 

Third  Assistants. 
Marietta  F.  Allen, 
Caroline  W.  Graves, 
Mary  F.  Haire, 
Alice  Hall, 


Julia  E.  Harrington, 
Abby  E.  Holt, 
Mary  E.  Pierce. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  R.  Brower, 
Josephine  E.  Copeland, 
Agnes  McGowan, 
Effie  C.  Melvin, 
Caroline  E.  Osgood, 
Elizabeth  A.  Prichard, 
Abby  P.  Richardson, 
Alice  T.  Smith, 
M.  Josephine  Smith, 
Abby  0.  Varney, 
Cora  A.  Wiley. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Anna  M.  Pond,  Third  Assistant. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 


BOWDOIN  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   451 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   441 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   428 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Sarah  R.  Smith, 
Mary  Young. 

Second  Assistant. 
Sarah  0.  Bricket. 

Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  A.  Fay, 
Ella  L.  Macomber, 
S.  Frances  Perry, 
Dora  E.  Pitcher, 


Mary  E.  Pitcher, 
Irene  W.  Wentworth. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Barbara  C.  Farrington. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Brown, 
Josephine  0.  Hedrick, 
Ella  E.  Morrill, 
Elizabeth  R.  Preston, 
Clara  J.  Raynolds, 
Mabel  West. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Mary  S.  Hosmer,  Fourth  Assistant. 


ELIOT  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   969 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   945 

Entitled  to  17  regular  teacher's,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   579 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 


Sub-masters. 
Tilson  A.  Mead, 
Granville  S.  Webster. 

First  Assistant. 
Frances  M.  Bodge. 

Second  Assistant. 
Adolin  M.  Steele. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Barrett, 
Kate  L.  Dodge, 
Minnie  I.  Folger, 
Annie  M.  H.  Gillespie, 
Mary  E.  Hanney, 
Isabel  R.  Haskins, 
Mary  Heaton, 


Clara  A.  Newell, 
Kate  S.  Sawyer, 
Lucette  A.  Wentworth, 
M.  Ella  Wilkins. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Juliaette  Davis. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Eliza  Brintnall, 
A.  Augusta  Coleman, 
Marcella  E.  Donegal), 
Emma  C.  Glawson, 
Harriet  E.  Lampee, 
J.  Ida  Monroe, 
Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio, 
Sarah  Ripley, 
Cleone  G.  Tewksbury. 
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Sub-master. 
Joel  C.  Bolan. 


PROBATION. 

Third  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  C.  Harding, 
Flora  F.  Joslin. 


HANCOCK  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   602 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   592 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   813 

Entitled  to  II  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Amv  E.  Bradford, 
Ellen  C.  Sawtelle. 

Second  Assista?its. 
Marie  L.  Macomber, 
Josephine  M.  Robertson. 

Third  Assistants. 
Susan  E.  Allen, 
Sarah  F.  Ellis, 
Elizabeth  A.  Fiske, 
Helen  M.  Hitchings, 
Cicely  M.  Kennemon, 
Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 
Sophia  L.  Sherman, 
MarvE.  Skinner. 


Agnes  L.  Dodge. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Teresa  M.  Gargan. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Adeline  S.  Bodge, 
M.  Lizzie  Bryant, 
Mary  J.  Clark, 
Sarah  J.  Copp, 
Mary  L.  Desmond, 
Harriet  M.  Frazer, 
Esther  W.  Gilman, 
Marcella  C.  Halliday, 
Mary  G.  Ruxton, 
Josephine  B.  Silver, 
Sarah  E.  Ward. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

|  Lucy  M.  A.  Moore. 


763 
717 


PHILLIPS  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  , 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   502 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

Ruth  E.  Rowe, 
Eunice  J.  Simpson, 
Mary  E.  Towle. 


Sub-maste? 
George  Perkins, 
Edward  P.  Shute. 


Second  Assist a7it. 
Adeline  F.  Cutter. 

Third  Assistants. 
Helen  M.  Coolidge, 
Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland, 
Eliza  A.  Corthell, 
Alice  M.  Cushing, 
Louie  H.  Hinckley, 
Martha  A.  Knowles, 
Alice  L.  Lanman, 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Olive  Ruggles. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Ames, 
Mary  L.  Bibbey, 
Emeline  C.  Farley, 
Lydia  A.  Isbell, 
Mary  J.  Leahy, 
Elizabeth  S.  Parker, 
Florida  Y.  Ruffin, 
Kate  Wilson. 
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ON  PROBATION. 

Clara  Bancroft,  First  Assistant. 


WELLS  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   518 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   498 

Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   G79 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Emeline  E.  Durgin, 
Ella  F.  Inman. 

Second  Assistant. 
Hattie  A.  Watson. 

Third  Assistants. 
Adelaide  E.  Badger, 
Mary  S.  Carter, 
Eliza  A.  Freeman, 
Susan  R.  Gifford, 
Ellen  F.  Jones, 


Mary  M.  Perry, 
Lizzie  F.  Stevens. 

Second  Assistants,  Primary  Schools. 
Mary  F.  Gargan, 
Maria  W.  Turner. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Georgia  D.  Barstow, 
Sarah  C.  Chevaillier, 
Mary  A.  Collins, 
Alicia  I.  Collison, 
Sarah  G.  Fogarty, 
Adelaide  A.  Rea, 
Jeannette  A.  Thompson. 


Elizabeth  Campbell, 
Helen  M.  Graves, 


ON  PROBATION. 


Fourth  Assistants. 

Lula  A.  L.  Hill. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


BOWDITCH  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  228 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   209 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   434 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Susan  H.  Thaxter. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  M.  T.  Foley. 

Third  Assistants. 
Ellen  L.  Collins, 
Ida  H.  Davis, 
Emma  A.  Gordon. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Rebecca  A.  Buckley, 
Maria  J.  Coburn, 
Julia  M.  Driscoll, 
Marian  A.  Flynn, 
Susan  Frizzell, 
Priscilla  Johnson, 
Mary  E.  Noonan. 
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BRIMMER  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School... 
Average  "whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School... 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools... 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


625 
606 

504 


Sub-masters. 
William  H.  Martin, 
T.  Henry  Wason. 

First  Assistant. 
Rebecca  L.  Duncan. 

Second  Assistant. 
Ella  L.  Burbank. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Adams, 
Helen  L.  Bodge, 
Mary  A.  Carney, 


Eliza  E.  Foster, 
Annie  P.  James, 
Sarah  J.  March, 
Lilla  H.  Shaw, 
L.  Maria  Stetson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
H.  Ellen  Boothby, 
Emily  B.  Burrill, 
Emma  F.  Burrill, 
Jennie  M.  Carney, 
Mary  E.  Collins, 
Nellie  T.  Higgins, 
Mary  E.  Tiernay. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Third  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  A.  Noonan. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Winella  W.  Stratton. 


Fourth  Assistayit. 
Mary  E.  Whitney. 


PRINCE  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   448 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  425 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   179 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


First  Assistayit. 
Harriet  D.  Hinckley. 

Second  Assistant. 
Luthera  W.  Bird. 

Third  Assistants. 
Alice  M.  Dickey, 
Eva  D.  Kellogg, 


Kate  C.  Martin, 
Ella  F.  White, 
Mary  Wilson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Laura  M.  Kendrick, 
Laura  M.  Stevens, 
Adeline  S.  Tufts. 


on  probation. 

Sylvester  Brown,  Sub-master. 
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QUINCY  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.... 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools.... 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


040 

596 

430 


Sub-masters. 
Alfred  Bunker, 
William  R.  Morse. 

First  Assistant. 
Annie  M.  Lund. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  L.  Holland. 

Third  Assistants. 
Harriette  A.  Bettis, 
Emma  F.  Colomy, 
Bridget  A.  Foley, 


Katharine  T.  Murtagh, 
John  O'Driscoll, 
Emily  B.  Peck, 
Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright, 
Emma  K.  Youngman. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Harriett  M.  Bolman, 
Maria  A.  Callanan, 
Mary  E.  Conley, 
Ann  T.  Corliss, 
Emily  E.  Maynard, 
Annie  M.  Reilly, 
Mary  E.  Sawyer. 


WINTHROP  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   857 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  831 

Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   305 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

First  Assistants. 


May  Gertrude  Ladd, 
Susan  A.  W.  Loring. 

Second  Assistants. 
Katharine  K.  Marlow, 
Annie  J.  Stoddard, 
Emma  K.  Valentine, 
Carrie  F.  Welch. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Bar  stow, 
Caroline  S.  Crozier, 
Mary  J.  Danforth, 
Mary  E.  Davis, 
Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 


Mary  L.  H.  Gerry, 
Minnie  L.  Hobart, 
Lucy  Merrill, 
Ellen  M.  Underwood, 
Margaret  T.  Wise, 
Elizabeth  A.  Withey. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Emma  I.  Baker, 
Mary  A.  B.  Gore, 
Octavia  C.  Heard, 
Henrietta  Madigan, 
Julia  A.  Mclntyre. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   765 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   688 

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  and  1  special. 

Greatest  Whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   413 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 
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Sub-masters. 
J.  Langdon  Curtis, 
Henry  L.  Sawyer. 

First  Assistant. 
Ruth  G.  Rich. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  R.  Towle. 

Third  Assistants. 
Isahella  G.  Bonnar, 
Sarah  C.  Fales, 
Mary  L.  Farrington, 
Laura  Frost, 


Georgianna  Benjamin, 
Jennie  E.  Morse, 


Delia  G.  Robinson, 
Nellie  L.  Shaw, 
Mary  E.  Trow. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Martha  B.  Lucas. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Ella  Bradley, 
Sarah  E.  Crocker, 
Clara  C.  Dunn, 
Caroline  A.  Farrell, 
Emma  F.  Gallagher, 
Jennie  I.  Kendall, 
Lizzie  B.  Ladd. 


ON  •PROBATION. 

Third  Assistants. 

Isabelle  H.  Wilson. 


EVERETT  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   829 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   787 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools    664 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Janet  M.  Bullard, 
Eliza  M.  Evert. 

Second  Assistayit. 
Emily  F.  Marshall. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  L.  Adams, 
Ruth  H.  Clapp, 
Flora  I.  Crooke, 
Susan  S.  Foster, 
Ann  R.  Gavett, 
Anna  E.  Grover, 
Abby  C.  Haslet, 
Evelyn  E.  Morse. 


Second  Assistants. 
L.  Gertrude  Howes, 
Elizabeth  G.  Melcher. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Eliza  C.  Gould. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

LydiaF.  Blanchard, 
Fannie  B.  Bowers, 
Hannah  M.  Coolidge, 
Mary  H.  Downe, 
Emma  Halstrick, 
Florence  A.  Perry, 
Frances  W.  Sawyer, 
Lydia  A.  Sawyer, 
Adelaide  B.  Smith, 
Alice  E.  Stevens, 
Sara  W.  Wilson. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Third  Assistants. 
Lucy  W.  Eaton, 
Jane  Reid. 


FRANKLIN  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   850 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   830 

Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  special. 


REPORT  ON  NOMINATION'S. 
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Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Pi 
Entitled  to  '. 

First  Assistants. 
Isabella  M.  Harmon, 
Jennie  S.  Tower. 

Second  Assistants. 
P.  Catherine  Bradford, 
Margaret  J.  Crosby, 
Catherine  T.  Simonds. 

Third  Assistants. 
Abby  H.  Bab  son, 
Martha  L.  Beckler, 
Kate  E.  Blanchard, 
Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 
Abbie  M.  Holder, 
Roxanna  W.  Longley, 
Jennie  E.  Metcalf, 
Mary  E.  Mitchell, 
Clara  M.  Moseley, 


Sub-master. 
Frank  A.  Morse. 

First  Assistants. 
Lucy  L.  Burgess, 
Julia  F.  Long. 

Second  Assistants. 
Sarah  R.  Bonney, 
Martha  A.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  B.  Walton. 

Third  Assistants. 
Louisa  Aver, 
E.  Elizabeth  Boies, 
Isadora  Bonney, 
Marion  Henshaw, 
Alice  T.  Kelley, 
Harriet  A.  Lewis, 
Alice  G.  Maguire, 
Caroline  K.  Niokerson, 


rimary  Schools   748 

13  teachers. 

Anna  E.  L.  Parker, 
Margaret  C.  Schouler. 

Second  Assistants,  Primary  Schools. 
Harriet  M.  Faxon, 
Josephine  G.  Whipple. 

Fourth  Assistcuits. 
Georgiana  E.  Abbott, 
Emma  E.  Allin, 
Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
C.  Josephine  Bates, 
Kate  R.  Gookin, 
Kate  R.  Hale, 
Jennie  E.  Haskell, 
Maud  G.  Hopkins, 
Jennie  M.  Pluinmer, 
Carrie  G.  White, 
Affie  T.  Wier. 


937 
878 

898 

Emma  T.  Smith, 
Fannie  L.  Stockman. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Anna  G.  Fillebrown. 

Fourth  Assista)its. 
Annie  H.  Berry, 
Mary  F.  Coggswell, 
Annie  C.  Colburn, 
Nellie  H.  Croweli, 
Abby  E.  Ford, 
Mary  E.  Gardner, 
Sarah  E.  Gould, 
Louise  A.  Kelley, 
Minnie  A.  Perry, 
Emma  L.  Peterson, 
Elizabeth  A.  Sanborn, 
Alice  G.  Stockman, 
Elizabeth  F.  Todd, 
Annie  E.  Walcutt. 


SHERWIN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  17  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  16  teachers. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Third  Assistant.  Fourth  Assistant. 

Annie  M.  Olsson.  I  Delia  E.  Cunningham. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION. 


ANDREW  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   720 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   G92 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  574 

,  Entitled  to  10  teachers. 


'Sub-master. 
Erederic  H.  Ripley. 

First  Assistants. 
Marv  S.  Beebe, 
Frank  M.  Weis. 

Second  Assistants. 
Henrietta  L.  Dwyer, 
Esther  F.  Nichols. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sara  TV.  Barrows, 
Lizzie  A.  Chandler, 
Mary  L.  Fitzgerald, 
Charlotte  N.  Lothrop, 

Third,  Assistant. 
Emma  C.  Stuart. 


Lucy  M.  Marsh, 
Mary  E.  Perkins, 
Emma  K.  Shaw. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Mary  A.  Jenkins. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Ferry, 
Alice  P.  Howard, 
Estelle  B.  Jenkins, 
Alice  L.  Littlefield, 
Martha  L.  Moody, 
Lizzie  C.  Ordwav, 
Ella  A.  Orr, 
Sadie  E.  Welch. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Emily 


Foiuih  Assistant. 
F.  Hodsdon. 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   828 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   803 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   735 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 

Sub-master. 
J.  Gardner  Bassett. 


First  Assistant. 
Amelia  B.  Coe. 

Second  Assistayit. 
Ellen  Coe. 

Third  Assistants. 
Lucy  C.  Bartlett, 
Harriet  A  Clapp, 
Catherine  II.  Cook, 
Stella  A.  Hale, 
Eliza  B.  Haskell, 
Kittie  A.  Learned, 
Mary  Nichols, 
Mary  F.  Savage, 
Malvena  Tenney, 


Fannie  L.  Toppan, 
Ellen  L.  Wallace. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ann  J.  Lyon. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Tiley  A.  Bolkcom, 
Mary  L.  Bright, 
Josephine  B.  Cherrington, 
Kate  A.  Coolidge, 
Ella  F.  Fitzgerald, 
Mary  L.  Howard, 
Lucy  E.  Johnson, 
Sarah  D.  McKissick, 
Margarette  H.  Price, 
Florence  N.  Sloane, 
Emily  T.  Smith. 
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ON  PROBATION. 


Sub-master. 
F.  Morton  Kins:. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Edith  M.  Bradford. 


GASTON  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   570 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   554 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole'number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   657 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Juliette  R.  Hayward, 
Sarah  C.  Winn. 

Second  Assistant. 
Anna  Leach. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  B.  Barry, 
Electa  M.  Porter, 
Clara  A.  Sharp, 
Emogene  F.  Willett, 
Ellen  R.  Wyman. 


Second  Assistant. 
Myra  S.  Butterfield. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  H.  Dwyer, 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Elizabeth  M.  Easton. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Florence  Cahill, 
Frances  A.  Cornish, 
Mary  A.  Crosby, 
Julia  A.  Evans, 
Carry  A.  Harlow, 
Carry  W.  Haydn, 
Lelia  R.  Haydn. 
S.  Lila  Huckins, 
Josephine  A.  Powers. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Emma  M.  Sibley. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Anna  E.  Somes. 


LAWRENCE  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   970 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   865 

Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers,  1  special. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  I 
Entitled  to 

Sub-masters. 

Delwin  A  Hamlin, 
Augustus  D.  Small. 

First  Assistant. 
Emma  P.  Hall. 

Third  Assistants. 

Abbie  C.  Burge, 
Hannah  E.  Burke, 
Mary  A.  Conroy, 


'rimary  Schools   1,086 

19  teachers. 

Isabelle  F.  Crapo, 
Mary  A.  A.  Dolan, 
M.  Louise  Gillett, 
Margaret  A.  Gleason, 
Nellie  R.  Grant, 
Margaret  Macgregor, 
Mary  A.  Montague, 
Margarette  A.  Moody. 

Second  Assistants^  Primary  ScJiools. 

Mary  W.  Bragdon, 
Martha  S.  Damon, 
Sarah  E.  Lakeman. 
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Fourth  Assistants. 


Ada  A.  Bradeen, 
Emma  Britt, 
Sarah  M.  Brown, 
Lucy  M.  Cole, 
Annie  M.  Connor, 
Elizabeth  Crawford, 
Lena  J.  Crosby, 


Sub-master. 
Edward  H.  Cobb. 

Second  Assistant. 
Cora  S.  Locke. 


Maud  F.  Crosby, 
Mary  E.  Elynn, 
Carry  T.  Hale, 
Marie  F.  Keenan, 
Elizabeth  A.  Mahoney, 
Amelia  McKenzie, 
Henrietta  Nichols, 
Laura  S.  Russell, 
Minnie  E.  T.  Shine. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Third  Assistant. 
Mary  J.  Buckley. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Lizzie  J.  Thing. 


LINCOLN  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   798 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   767 

Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   422 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


Sul-masters. 
John  F.  Dwight, 
Henry  H.  Kimball. 

First  Assistant. 
Margaret  J.  Stewart. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Balch. 

Third  Assistants. 

Vodisa  J.  Comey, 
Sarah  A.  Curran, 
Mary  H.  Faxon, 
Silence  A.  Hill, 


Jennie  F.  McKissick, 
Mary  B.  Powers, 
Sarah  M.  Tripp, 
Martha  F.  Wright. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Mary  E.  Powell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Clara  H.  Booth, 
Laura  J.  Gerry, 
F annie  G.  Patten, 
Mary  E.  Perkins, 
Ella  M.  Warner. 


ON  PROBATION. 


TJiird  Assistants. 

Emma  J.  Channell, ' 
Louise  A.  Pieper, 
Katherine  G.  Sullivan. 


Fourth  Assistant. 


Joanna  C.  Wilkinson. 


NORCROSS  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   787 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   687 

Entitled  to  14  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   759 

Entitled  to  14  teachers. 
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First  Assistants. 


Mary  J.  Fennelly, 
Fiducia  S.  Wells. 

Second  Assistants. 

Sarah  A.  Gallagher, 
Juliette  Smith, 
Juliette  YVyman. 

Third  Assistants. 

Miranda  A.  Bolkcom, 
Martha  G.  Buckley, 
Emma  F.  Crane, 
Mary  E.  Downing, 
Emma  L.  Eaton, 
Harriet  E.  Johnston, 
Jennie  A.  Mullaly, 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School 
Mary  K.  Davis. 


Maria  L.  Nelson, 
Mary  R.  Iloherts. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ann  E.  Newell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Alice  W.  Baker, 
Nellie  J.  Cashman, 
Emma  F.  Gallagher, 
Fanny  W.  Hussey, 
Lizzie  McGrath, 
Hannah  L.  McGlinchey, 
Alice  J.  Meins, 
Abbie  C.  Nickerson, 
Ellen  T.  Noonan, 
Hattie  L.  Rayne, 
Mary  G.  A.  Toland. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Kate  E.  Fitzgerald. 


SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   705 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   668 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   383 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Ellen  E.  Morse, 
Anna  M.  Penniman. 

Second  Assistants. 
Abby  S.  Hammond, 
Martha  E.  Morse, 
Enieline  L.  Tohnan. 

Tli  ird  Ass ista nts . 
Eliza  F.  Blacker, 
Roxanna  N.  Blanchard, 
Jane  M.  Bullard, 
Catherine  A.  Dwyer, 


Winnifred  C.  Folan, 
Harriet  S.  Howes, 
Edith  A.  Pope, 
Marion  W.  Rundlett. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ella  R.  Johnson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Julia  F.  Baker, 
Alice  G.  Dolbeare, 
Lucy  A.  Dunham, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Mary  E.  O'Connor, 
Alice  C.  Ryan. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


COMINS  DISTRICT    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 

Entitled  to  18  teachers. 


1.010 
.  009 
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Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools , 
Entitled  to  13  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
Myron  T.  Pritchard. 

First  Assistants. 
Emily  F.  Carpenter, 
Martha  A.  Cummings. 

Second  Assistants. 
Almira  W.  Chamberline, 
Sarah  E.  Lovell. 

Third  Assistants. 
Caroline  A.  Gragg, 
Julia  A.  C.  Gray, 
Penelope  G.  Hayes, 
Alice  M.  Johnson, 
Nellie  I.  Lapham, 
Emma  E.  Lawrence, 
Nellie  W.  Leavitt, 

First  Assistant. 
Edward  W.  Schnerch. 

Second  Assistant. 
Annetta  F.  Armes. 


Lucy  E.  Shove, 
Emily  Swain, 
Delia  M.  Upham, 
Charlotte  P.  Williams. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  B.  Bancroft, 
Elizabeth  P.  Brewer, 
Celia  M.  Chase, 
Lizzie  A.  Colligan, 
Mary  E.  Crosby, 
Sabina  Egan, 
Jane  E.  Gormlev, 
Charlotte  R.  Hale, 
Sarah  E.  Haskins, 
Fannie  D.  Lane, 
Alicia  F.  McDonald, 
Anna  K.  McDonald. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Martha  Palmer. 


DEARBORN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.  . 

Entitled  to  18  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools.. 

Entitled  to  19  teachers. 


90 
98 


1,01 


First  Assistants. 
L.  Anna  Dudley, 
Philena  W.  Rounseville. 

Second  Assistants. 
Frances  L.  Bredeen, 
Helen  F.  Brigham, 
Martha  D.  Chapman. 

Third  Assistants. 
Anne  M.  Backup, 
Abbie  L.  Baker, 
Bell  J.  Dunham, 
Margaret  Holmes, 
Sarah  H.  Hosmer, 
Sarah  W.  Loker, 
Catherine  M.  Lynch, 
Maria  L.  Mace, 
Alice  W.  Peaslee, 
Ida  M.  Presby, 
Mary  F.  Walsh, 
Lizzie  M.  Wood. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School 
Mary  M.  Sherwin. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Emma  J.  Backup, 
Mary  T.  Cunningham, 
Flora  J.  Cutter, 
Louise  D.  Gage, 
Ada  L.  McKean, 
M.  Agnes  Murphy, 
Kate  A.  Nason, 
Mary  E.  Nason, 
Mary  F.  Neale, 
Abby  S.  Oliver, 
Ellen  M.  Oliver, 
Emily  M.  Pevear, 
Susan  F.  Rowe, 
Bridget  E.  Scanlan, 
Mary  K.  Wallace. 
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ON  PROBATION. 

Sub-master. 
George  B.  Burlington. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School, 
Mary  A.  P.  Cross. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  S.  Burrell, 
Elizabeth  D.  Mulrey. 


DILL  AW  AY  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School... 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School... 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


G75 
G18 

382 


First  Assistants. 
Jane  S.  Leavitt, 
Eldora  A.  Pickering. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Whippey. 

Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  Brown, 
Abby  M.  Clark, 
Catherine  J.  Finneran, 
Mary  L.  Gore, 


Josephine  A.  Keniston, 
Mary  S.  Sprague, 
Lydia  G.  Wentworth. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Alice  C.  Grundel, 
Elizabeth  Palmer, 
Celia  A.  Scribner, 
Anna  M.  Stone, 
Annie  J.  Whelton, 
Henrietta  M.  Wood. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Second  Assistants. 
Corinne  Harrison, 
Olive  M.  E.  Howe. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Mary  L.  Shepard. 


DUDLEY  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


745 
700 


664 


Sub-master. 
W.  E.  C.  Rich. 

First  Assistant. 
Susie  C.  Lougee. 

Second  Assistant. 
Harriett  E.  Davenport. 

Third  Assistants. 
Ruth  H.  Brady, 
Mary  II.  Cashman, 
Alice  E.  Farrington, 
Charlotte  Kendrick, 
Helen  C.  Mills, 


Edith  F.  Parry. 
Emeline  E.  Torrey, 
Maria  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Assist  am 
Mary  I.  Chnmberlin, 
S.  Louisa  Durant, 
Irene  Fisher, 
Ella  T.  Jackson, 
Lizzie  F.  Johnson, 
Delia  T.  Killion, 
Hattie  A.  Littlefield, 
Ella  M.  Seaverns, 
Mary  E.  Watso  n. 
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OX  PROBATION. 


Sub-master. 
Augustine  L.  Rafter. 

Tliird  Assistant. 
Abby  S.  Hapgood. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Helen  P.  Hall. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Rumrill, 
Helen  M.  Stevens. 


GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School, 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


264 
258 

184 


Third  Assistants. 
Laura  E.  Dyer, 
Amoritta  E.  Esilman, 
Martha  W.  Hanley, 
Ellen  E.  Leach. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Josephine  L.  Goddard, 
Alice  M.  May, 
Isabella  Shove. 


OX  PROBATION. 

Belle  P.  Winslow,  First  Assistant. 


LEWIS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  , 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 
Greatest  Avhole  number  belonging  to  Primary  School  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


G58 
597 

G19 


Charles  F. 


Sub-master. 
King. 

First  Assistants. 


Eunice  C.  Atwood, 
Sarah  E.  Fisher. 

Second  Assistants. 
Emily  B.  Eliot, 
Amanda  Pickering. 

Third  Assistants. 
Althea  W.  Barry, 
Susan  A.  Dutton, 


Martha  C.  Gerry, 
Ellen  M.  Murphy. 
Alice  O'Neil, 
Phebe  H.  Simpson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Adaline  Beal, 
Frances  N.  Brooks, 
Helen  Crombie, 
Mary  E.  Deane, 
Almira  B.  Russell, 
Annie  W.  Seaverns, 
Florence  L.  Shedd, 
Isabel  Thacher, 
Eloise  B.  Walcott. 


on  probation. 


Third  Assistant. 
Harriet  J.  Folsom. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Deane, 
Anna  A.  Groll. 
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LOWELL  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


002 
571 

594 


First  Assistant. 
Eliza  C.  Fisher. 

Second  Assistant. 
E.  Josephine  Page. 

Third  Assistants, 
Susan  E.  Chapman, 
Mary  A.  Cloney, 
Rebecca  Coulter, 
Mary  F.  Cummings, 
Susan  G.  B.  Garland, 


Anna  L.  Hudson, 
0.  Augusta  Welch. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  P.  Blackburn, 
Mary  J.  Capen, 
Caroline  F.  Cutler, 
Jeannie  B.  Lawrence, 
Ellen  C.  McDermott, 
Emma  M.  Waldock, 
Fannie  E.  Winchell, 
Helen  0.  Wyman. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Sub-master. 
Maurice  P.  White. 

Third  Assistant. 
Anna  M.  Edmands. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Anna  J.  Bradley, 
Lizzie  F.  Fickett, 
Fannie  B.  Wilson. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


ALLSTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School, 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  , 

Entitled  to  8  teachers.  . 


430 
394 

431 


First  Assistant. 
Persis  B.  Swett. 

Second  Assistants. 
Sara  F.  Boynton, 
Laura  E.  Viles. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  J.  Cavanagh, 
Mary  F.  Child, 

Third  Assistants. 
Josephine  Rice, 
Carrie  G.  McDonald. 


Marion  Keith, 
Alice  A.  Swett. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Anna  M.  Brock, 
Helen  L.  Brown, 
Annie  M.  Dupee, 
Clara  B.  Hooker, 
Emma  F.  Martin, 
Adelaide  C.  Williams. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Jessie  W.  Kelly. 
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BENNETT   DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   444 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   896 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   326 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Melissa  Abbott. 

Second  Assistant. 
Eliza  W.  Jones. 

Third,  Assistants. 
Jeannie  Bates, 
Clara  L.  Harrington, 
Annie  M.  Hotchkiss, 

Second  Assistant. 
Lilie  B.  Atherton. 

Third  Assistant. 
Jessie  M.  Rice. 


Kate  McNamara, 
Kate  L.  Wilson. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Charlotte  Adams. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Fannie  W.  Currier, 
Emma  P.  Dana, 
Eliza  M.  Warren. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Florence  Bicknell, 
Margaret  I.  Scollans. 


CENTRAL   DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools . 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


330 
316 

164 


Mary  A. 
Clara  J. 
Mary  A. 


First  Assistant. 
Gott. 

Second  Assistant. 
Reynolds. 

Third  Assistants. 
Boland, 


Sarah  H.  Drake, 
Martha  M.  Sias, 
Mary  E.  Stuart. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Annie  C.  Gott, 
Caroline  D.  Putnam, 
Emma  M.  Smith. 


CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  -  

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


254 
234 

310 


Second  Assistant. 
Charlotte  B.  Hall. 

Third  Assistants. 
Elvira  L.  Austin, 
Angie  P.  Nutter, 
Lina  S.  Weld. 


Fourth  Assistajits. 
Ella  F.  Howland, 
Elizabeth  Kiggen, 
Dora  M.  Leonard, 
Sallie  B.  Tripp. 
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ON  PROBATION". 


Third  Assistayit. 
Jennie  P.  Hews. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Florence  E.  Leadbeater, 
Almira  G.  Smith, 
Catherine  S.  Summers. 


HILLSIDE  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  G  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools. 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Amy  Hutchins. 

Second  Assistant. 
Louise  P.  Arnold. 

Third  Assistants. 
Emily  H.  Maxwell, 


Nellie  F.  Pingree, 
Alice  B.  Stephenson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Ida  H.  Adams, 
Anna  M.  Call, 
E.  Augusta  Randall, 
Margaret  E.  Winton. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Idella  M.  Swift,  Third  Assistant. 


MOUNT  VERNON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  3  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  2  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Achsa  M.  Merrill. 

Second  Assistant. 
Emily  M.  Porter. 


Third  Assistants. 
Maria  H.  Lathrop, 
Fannie  M.  Stone. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Clara  I.  Metcalf, 
Mary  E.  Parsons. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Nellie  J.  Kiggen,  Fourth  Assistant. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT   SCHOOL.    (Bots  and  girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  10  teachers. 
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Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


511 


Sub-master. 
George  M.  Fellows. 

First  Assistant. 
Mary  F.  Thompson. 

Second  Assistant. 
Helen  M.  Hills. 

Third  Assistayits. 
Sara  M.  Bearse, 
Harriet  A.  Darling, 
Clara  J.  Doane, 


Anna  M.  Foster, 
Anna  M.  Fries, 
Henrietta  A.  Hill, 
Emma  M.  Savil. 

Fourth  Assist  am 
Caroline  I).  Bere, 
Addie  J.  Callender, 
Cora  L  Etherhlge, 
Annie  \V.  Ford, 
Susie  C.  Hosmer, 
Matilda  Mitchell, 
Annie  L.  Newcomb, 
Mary  L.  Nichols. 


ON  PROBATION. 

M.  Rosalia  Merrill,  Fourth  Assistant. 


GIBSON  DISTRICT.   (Boys  and  Girls.; 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


380 
374 

311 


First  Assistant. 
Ida  L.  Boyden. 

Second  Assistant. 
Ella  S.  Wales. 

Third  Assistants. 
Fidelia  A.  Adams, 
Charlotte  E.  Andrews, 


Third  Assistant. 
Carrie  L.  Flovd. 


Emma  R.  Gragg, 
Edna  L.  Gleason, 
Caroline  A.  Shepard. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Ellen  A.  Brown. 
E.  Louise  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Mann, 
Mary  B.  Winchell. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Marietta  L.  Valentine. 


HARRIS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


264 
255 

229 


Second  Assistant. 
E.  Maria  Harriman. 

Thii  d  Assistants. 
Almy  C.  Plummer, 
EmmaF.  Simmons.  ' 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  A.  Flint, 
Ida  F.  Kendall, 
Aliee  M.  Murphy, 
Cora  F.  Plummer. 
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ON  PROBATION 

Second  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  P.  Boynton.  From  April  1, 
1884. 


Third  Assistant. 
Charlotte  A.  Powell, 


MATHER  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
Loea  P.  Howard. 

First  Assistant. 
J.  Annie  Bense. 

Second  Assistant. 
Lucy  J.  Dunnels. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  B.  Corr, 
Lillie  A.  Hicks, 

Third  Assistant. 
Charlotte  L.  Yoigt. 


Mary  A.  Lowe, 
S.  Kate  Shepard. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
E.  Isabelle  Bense, 
Florence  J.  Bigelow, 
M.  Esther  Drake, 
Ella  L.  Howe, 
Mary  L.  Hunt. 
Grace  A.  Vose. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Charlotte  L.  Child, 
Elizabeth  Donaldson. 


MINOT  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


Second  Assista?its. 
Isabel  F.  P.  Emery, 
Mary  E.  Glidden. 

Third  Assistants. 
Kate  M.  Adams, 
Gertrude  P.  Davis, 


Sophia  W.  French, 
Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Hattie  J.  Bowker, 
S.  Maria  Elliott, 
Kate  S.  Gunn, 
Mary  J.  Pope. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Annie  T.  Kelley,  Fourth  Assistant. 


STOUGHTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  


Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
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Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


Second  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  H.  Page. 

Third  Assistants. 
Caroline  E.  Melville, 
Elizabeth  J.  Stetson, 


Carrie  M.  Watson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Esther  S.  Brooks, 
Helen  F.  Burgess. 


Third  Assistant. 
Mary  Trumbull. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
I  Gertrude  L.  Howard. 


TILESTON  DISTRICT.    (Bots  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  Avhole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  , 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  , 

Entitled  to  1  teacher. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  School  , 

Entitled  to  1  teacher. 
Third  Assistant.  Fourth  Assistant. 

Martha  A.  Baker.  |  Elizabeth  S.  Fisher. 
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REPORT 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


NUMBER  AND  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    30    Arch  Street. 
1  884. 


In  School  Committee, 
Boston,  March  11,  1884. 

Laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Attest  : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  w  to 
consider  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board  what 
reduction,  if  any,  may  be  made  in  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  so  that  the  number  of  supervisors  may  be 
lessened  and  the  character  of  their  work  changed,"  have  at- 
tended to  that  duty,  and  ask  leave  to  make  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  committee  have  held  several  meetings  upon  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  them.  All  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  first  hearing,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  might  occur  to  them.  This  conference 
helped  to  clear  the  way,  but  still  left  to  the  committee  the 
labor  of  searching  for  any  work  done  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors that  might  as  well  not  be  done,  or  that  might  be  done 
by  others  at  less  expense.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  suggestions  made  at  this  hearing  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  supervisors, 
rather  than  of  lessening  their  work,  so  that  their  number 
might  be  reduced. 

At  the  second  hearing  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  were  present ;  and  each  supervisor  stated  in 
turn  :  — 

1st.  What  work  he  did,  and  how  much  time  he  gave 
to  it. 

2d.  Whether  or  not  any  of  the  work  required  of  him  by 
the  Regulations  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  omitted  without 
injury  to  the  schools. 
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3d.  If  certain  work  were  omitted,  whether  a  force  of 
less  than  six  supervisors  could  do  the  remaining  work  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  frank  and  explicit. 
From  the  facts  elicited  at  this  hearing  the  committee  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  standard  of 
work  which  the  supervisors  have  set  up  is  high ;  that  they 
are  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  their  official  duties,  and  that, 
if  they  have  left  any  work  undone,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  had  the  time  and  the  strength  to  do  it.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  high  time  for  the  School  Committee  and  the  citizens 
at  large  to  recognize  how  much  work  the  supervisors  have 
done,  and  how  well  they  have  done  it. 

"We  present  the  results  of  these  hearings,  and  of  our  delib- 
erations, with  the  hope  that  the  Board  will  consider  them 
candidly,  and  without  prejudice,  and  give  a  decisive  answer 
to  the  ever-recurring  question  of  six,  or  less  than  six,  super- 
visors. 

The  three  following  questions,  naturally  suggested  by  the 
order  and  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  seem  to  deserve 
explicit  answers  :  — 

1st.  Can  less  than  six  supervisors  do  the  work  that  is 
now  required  of  them  by  the  Regulations? 

2d.  What  parts,  if  any,  of  this  work  of  supervision  may 
be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  schools? 

3d.  If  certain  portions  of  the  work,  thought  by  some  to 
be  unnecessary,  be  omitted,  can  less  than  six  supervisors  do 
the  remaining  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner? 

I.  Can  less  than  six  supervisors  do  the  work  that  is  now 
required  of  them  by  the  Regulations? 

In  1876  and  1877,  after  the  six  supervisors  had  organized 
their  work,  they  gave  most  of  their  time  to  the  performance 
of  three  duties,  viz.,  to  examining  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates  of  qualification  ;  to  inspecting  and  judging  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  class-room  ;  and  to  preparing  for  and 


SUPERVISORS. 


superintending  the  diploma  examinations  of  pupils  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  High  and  Grammar  Schools.  It  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  chairman  of  your  committee  that 
no  officials  ever  worked  harder  or  longer  than  the  six  super- 
visors who  were  in  office  from  April,  1876,  to  April,  1878. 

Since  that  time  the  School  Board  has  added  important 
duties  to  the  three  mentioned  above;  and,  were  it  not  that 
time  has  been  saved  by  systematizing  the  work  and  directing 
it  to  more  definite  ends,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  supervisors  to  do  what  the  Regulations  demand  of  them. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  complete  and  conclusive.  Every 
supervisor  stated  to  your  committee  that  he  regularly  works 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  his  official  duties,  both  by  day 
and  by  night,  both  on  school-days  and  on  other  days,  both  in 
term  time  and  in  vacations.  One  of  the  supervisors  — lately 
master  of  a  large  Grammar  School  in  this  city  —  stated  to 
the  committee  that  the  work  which  he  does  as  a  supervisor  is 
fully  double  the  work  which  was  ever  required  of  him  a-  a 
master. 

Lately,  indeed,  the  Regulations  have  been  so  changed 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  well-known  and  considerate  gener- 
osity  of  the  School  Board,  we  might  conclude  that  these 
changes  were  made  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  imposing 
unreasonable  burdens  upon  the  supervisors;  for  the  Regula- 
tions now  provide  not  only  work  enough  for  six  supervisors 
to  do  in  term  time,  but  they  also  require  official  work  to  be 
done  in  vacation,  Most  of  the  supervisors  were  obliged  to 
spend  a  third  of  their  last  summer's  vacation  in  reading  care- 
fully and  marking  the  diploma  examinations  of  thirteen 
Grammar  Schools,  and  of  two  High  Schools.  Next  August 
the  arduous  and  exhausting  work  of  examining  a  hundred 
or  more  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  must  be  done. 
This  work  will  require  a  material  part  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  facts  gathered  by  your  committee  show,  not  that 
the  supervisors  complain  of  the  work  they  do,  but  that  they 
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silently  endure  the  labor,  with  the  hope  that  the  schools  may 
be  aided  by  it  to  a  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

While  the  duties  of  supervisors  have  been  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing,  both  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
number  of  teachers  have  greatly  increased,  In  1876  the 
average  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  day  schools 
was  46,098  ;  in  1883  it  was  54,177.  Thus,  in  seven  years, 
the  increase  in  day  pupils  was  8,079,  or  an  increase  of  more 
than  a  thousand  a  year.  In  1877  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  day  schools  was  1,093  ;  in  1883  it  was 
1,199,  —  an  increase  of  106  day  school-teachers  in  six  years. 
This  increase  of  pupils  and  of  teachers  has  extended  the  work 
of  supervision.  More  duties  and  a  broader  field  of  super- 
vision mean  increased  responsibility  and  greater  work.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  your  committee  answer  with  an  em- 
phatic negative  the  first  question,  —  Can  less  than  six  super- 
visors do  the  work  that  is  now  required  by  the  Regulations? 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question  :  — 

II.  What  parts,  if  any,  of  the  work  now  required  of  the 
supervisors  by  the  Regulations  can  be  omitted  without  in- 
jury to  the  schools  ? 

In  order  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  specify  the  present  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  First  in  importance  are  those  which  relate 
to  supplying  the  schools  with  well-qualified  teachers.  They 
include  (1)  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates of  qualification.  (Regulations,  Sects.  144-147.)  (2) 
The  examination  of  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  for  teachers' 
certificates  of  the  fourth  grade.  (Sects.  293,  294.  )  (3)  Special 
examinations  of  teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  (Sect.  86. )  (4)  The 
renewal  of  expired  certificates,  and  the  annual  revision  of  the 
list  of  certificated  teachers  available  for  service.  (Sect.  149.) 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  why  these  duties  are  required  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  scholarship  and  teaching 
ability  of  instructors  should  be  tested  by  experts.  Boston 
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plainly  says  to  every  teacher  who  seeks  a  place  in  her 
schools,  "You  cannot  enter  here  unless  you  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors."  This 
wise  and  judicious  requirement  has  barred  the  doors  against 
the.  entrance  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers.  For  it 
is  notorious  that,  previous  to  1876,  under  the  old  organization 
of  the  School  Board,  many  teachers  were  appointed  not  on 
account  of  merit,  but  on  account  of  political  or  other  influ- 
ences. Indeed,  some  members  of  the  present  School  Board 
who  were  connected  with  the  old  organization  will  remember 
that  a  change  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  to  overcome  the 
tendency  to  improper  appointments  and  to  interested  mo- 
tives for  the  retention  of  incompetent  teachers. 

Not  that  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  teachers  appointed  were 
weak  or  unworthy  of  their  positions  ;  but  it  was  so  easy  to 
secure  appointments  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  the 
city  had  obtained  places  which  they  never  ought  to  have  had. 
The  supervision  of  the  schools  was  hardly  more  than  nominal, 
and  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  each 
committee,  generally  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  alone, 
sometimes  assisted  by  one  or  two  others,  when  it  came  to 
dispensing  patronage.  The  examinations,  both  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  were  of  necessity  conducted  by  men  who  could 
in  no  respect  be  considered  as  experts ;  and,  although  better 
in  some  schools  than  in  others,  were  hardly  more  than  a 
mere  farce. 

All  this  has  now  changed,  andAvhile  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  affirm  that  all  the  appointments  of  teachers  for  the  last 
eight  years  have  been  made  purely  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
it  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  immense  gain  in  this  direc- 
tion. And  this  gain  is  due  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
who,  carrying  out  the  wise  regulations  mentioned  above,  have 
enabled  the  School  Committee  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps 
of  teachers,  either  with  able  and  experienced  instructors,  or 
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with  those  that  are  well  trained,  and  of  good  promise.  So 
long  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  composed  of  those  whose 
scholarship,  ability,  and  character  are  above  suspicion  ;  who 
are  never  swerved  from  the  strict  line  of  duty  by  either 
friend  or  foe,  —  so  long  will  the  door  be  closed  to  the  en- 
trance of  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers. 

The  performance  of  this  one  duty  —  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  —  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  schools  :  a  benefit  so  great  that  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that,  were  the  cost  of  it  ten  times  as  large  as  it 
i>.  the  city  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  it.  This  examina- 
tion has  raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers  not 
only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  the  State,  and  in  other  States. 

The  general  examination,  requiring  much  hard  work  from 
the  supervisors,  has  opened  the  doors  of  our  school-rooms 
to  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  other  towns  and  States  ;  and  a 
certificate  from  our  Board  of  Supervisors  has  served  as  a 
passport  to  excellent  positions  elsewhere. 

Nor  can  the  work  of  special  examinations  —  although  their 
number  may  be  reduced  —  be  entirely  avoided.  The  regu- 
lations allowing  these,  and  requiring  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  renew  expired  certificates  and  to  revise,  as  often  as  once  a 
year,  the  list  of  eligible  teachers,  seem  to  be  quite  necessary. 
Indeed  it  would  be  better  if  this  list  of  available  teachers 
were  revised  every  month.  Your  committee,  therefore  be- 
lieve that  the  regulations  which  relate  to  supplying  the 
schools  with  well-qualified  teachers  should  stand  as  they  are, 
and  that  the  work  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  do,  in 
carrying  them  out,  is  desirable  and  necessary.  Indeed  we 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  dispensed  with  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  and  progressive  system  of  school 
instruction. 

The  second  class  of  duties  required  of  the  supervisors  — 
second  in  importance  only  to  those  just  described  —  relates 
to  the  examination  of  instructors  while  doing  their  work  in 
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the  class-room.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  special,  and  con- 
cerns only  teachers  appointed  on  probation.  The  Regula- 
tions (Sect.  87)  require  two  supervisors  to  visit  each  teacher 
appointed  on  probation,  to  examine  her  work  in  the  class- 
room, and  to  report  their  opinion  of  her  teaching  and  governing 
ability.  The  two  supervisors  form  an  independent  opinion  of 
her,  and  communicate  it  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent. 
After  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  heard  the  two  opinions 
read,  it  decides  whether  or  not  to  recommend  her  for  con- 
firmation ?  and  the  reasons  for  this  decision  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  proper  division  committee. 

The  regulation  requiring  this  duty  seems  to  us  eminently 
wise.  In  carrying  it  out  two  purposes  are  accomplished  : 
(1)  The  supervisors,  at  the  time  of  a  teacher's  greatest  need, 
point  out  her  faults,  describe  her  shortcomings,  and  help  her 
by  advice  and  encouragement.  Thus  teachers  of  great 
capacity  are  prevented  from  failure.  (2)  The  School  Com- 
mittee learn,  from  thoroughly  qualified  and  independent  wit- 
nesses, whether  or  not  newly  appointed  teachers  are  worthy 
of  remaining  in  the  service.  Your  committee  have,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  results  in 
great  good  to  the  schools,  and  that  the  regulation  requiring 
it  ought  to  stand. 

The  second  under  this  class  of  duties  is  general  (Sect. 
138),  and  includes  the  examination  of  ail  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed teachers  in  the  city,  in  order  to  determine:  (1) 
whether  or  not  they  govern  their  classes  well;  and  (2) 
whether  or  not  they  teach  well.  It  is  plain  that  this  work 
should  be  done,  and  that  it  should  be  done  by  experts.  This 
much  is  granted  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  present  plan 
of  supervision,  who  periodically  ventilate  their  ideas  in  the 
newspapers,  — ideas  that  bear  evidence  of  having  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  comparative  freedom  and  independence  of 
Boston  teachers. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  examining  instructors  in  the  class-room 
is  to  prevent  poor  teachers  from  continuing  in  the  service, 
and  to  assure  good  teachers  of  the  permanence  of  the  tenure 
of  their  office.  Before  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Board 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  teacher, 
no  matter  how  inefficient  or  worthless  she  was.  Teachers 
held,  with  an  astonishing  grip,  places  which  they  had  secured 
either  through  friends  on  the  committee  or  in  other  influen- 
tial positions.  All  this  was  to  be  changed  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  must  be 
slow.  During  the  last  eight  years  very  man}r  of  the  poor  and 
incompetent  teachers  in  our  schools,  left  to  us  as  a  legacy 
from  the  old  organization,  have  been  weeded  out.  From  the 
High  Schools  —  with  which  the  chairman  of  your  committee  is 
more  especially  familiar  —  the  weak  timber  has  been  entirely 
removed.  Now,  this  result  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  certainly  was  not  ac- 
complished, though  abundant  efforts  were  made,  till  after  that 
Board  had  existed  loii£  enough  to  make  its  influence  felt  in 
the  schools.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  for  this  great  service 
alone,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  earned  all  that  it  has  cost 
the  city?  Nor  should  we  keep  out  of  sight  this  fact,  that 
good  teachers,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  are  as 
sure  of  retaining  their  places  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  examinations  of  teachers 
should  be  conducted  by  experts,  —  by  those  who  pass  from 
school  to  school,  and  who  regard  the  teachers  from  many 
points  of  view.  The  judgment  of  the  principal  of  a  school 
or  of  a  district  concerning  his  assistants  is,  of  course,  valu- 
able, but  it  is  insufficient.  It  may  be  prejudiced.  It  is 
certainly  provincial,  based  upon  a  narrower  observation.  On 
the  other  hand  the  judgment  of  the  expert  is  more  likely  to 
be  unprejudiced  ;  it  is  made  up  after  seeing  and  comparing 
many  teachers  under  similar  circumstances,  and  also  under 
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exceptional  circumstances.  His  judgment  must  be  sounder 
and  more  discriminating.  He  sees,  too,  what  influence 
the  principal  exerts  upon  his  assistants,  and  makes  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  it.  If  the  judgment  of  the  master 
agrees  with  that  of  the  supervisor  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee  think  it  entirely  safe  to  act  upon  it. 
Courage,  which  was  lacking  before,  becomes  great  enough  to 
turn  off  incompetent  teachers. 

Now,  some  say,  if  it  be  true  that  incompetent  teachers 
have  been  dropped  from  the  service,  and  that  careful  judg- 
ments have  been  made  and  recorded,  through  a  series  of 
years,  concerning  the  standing  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
now  in  the  service,  it  must  follow  that  the  work  has  been 
chiefly  done,  and  need  not  be  done  again.  This  seems  to  be 
but  a  partial  view  of  what  has  been  done,  and  of  what  is  to  be 
done.  There  are,  indeed,  teachers  of  sterling  character,  of 
strong  convictions,  and  of  fixed  habits  ;  teachers  who  would 
do  their  best  under  any  circumstances,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. Knowing  these  once  you  can  trust  them  ever  after. 
But  there  are  many  other  teachers,  who  must  be  classed  as  (1) 
passable,  but  improving;  (2)  good,  but  likely  to  degenerate 
under  unfavorable  conditions  ;  (3)  excellent  in  some  respects, 
but  poor,  and  sometimes  very  poor,  in  other  respects. 
These  teachers  are  kept  in  the  service  on  account  of  their 
present  or  prospective  worth,  and  they  need  and  should  have 
constant  and  wise  supervision. 

But  even  if  there  were  not  a  large  class  of  such  teachers 
as  those  just  described,  supervision  would  be  desirable,  and 
six  supervisors  could  be  profitably  employed. 

(1)  They  should  observe  and  record  the  improvement  of 
good  teachers. 

(2)  They  should  find  out  whether  each  teacher  follows 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  this  Board  ;  and,  if  she  does 
not,  the  reason  why  not. 

(3)  They  should  point  out  the  faults  of  all  the  teachers 
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whom  they  examine  ;  should  suggest  remedies  for  existing 
evils  ;  should  help,  encourage,  and  inspire  teachers  to  do  their 
best.  It  is  laughable  that  the  pedantry  of  educators  (so 
called)  would  limit  the  work  of  supervision  to  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers.  Common  sense  tells  us  better.  It  plainly 
says,  "Find  out  the  standing  of  teachers,  and  then  improve 
them."  Who  can  be  better  qualified  for  this  work  than  a 
body  of  experts,  who  are  daily  observing  what  is  best  and 
what  is  worst  in  our  schools  ;  who  are  comparing  purposes, 
methods,  and  results,  and  tracing  effects  in  education  to  their 
causes?  The  supervisors  may,  under  the  Regulations,  make 
their  suggestions  to  the  master,  and  through  him,  or  in  con- 
currence with  him,  to  his  assistants. 

Your  committee  believe  that  this  important  work  should 
be  done,  and  that  the  number  of  supervisors  should  be  large 
enough  to  do  it. 

Connected  with  the  second  class  of  duties  are  those  de- 
scribed in  Section  143  of  the  Regulations.  This  section  re- 
quires the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  interpret  the  courses  of 
study,  and  to  indicate  the  standards  to  be  reached  in  the  several 
classes,  and  the  best  methods  of  study  to  be  used  in  reach- 
ing those  standards.  The  committee  learned  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  had  begun  this  important  work,  but  will  need 
several  years  for  completing  it.  Their  first  duty  was  to  re- 
vise the  eourses  of  study  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  and  thus  to  fix  the  general  standards  to  be  reached 
in  those  schools.  Some  of  the  particular  standards,  and  some 
of  the  methods  of  reaching  them,  have  been  indicated.  The 
work  that  remains  to  be  done  will  consume  all  the  available 
time  which  the  supervisors  can  command  even  in  holidays 
and  vacations.  Your  committee  concur  in  the  belief  that  the 
interests  of  the  schools  demand  the  performance  of  the  third 
class  of  duties. 

The  fourth  class  of  duties  includes  (1)  semi-annual  exam- 
inations of  pupils  for  promotion  from  the  Primary  to  the 
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Grammar  Schools  (Sect.  142)  ;  (2)  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Latin  Schools  (Sect.  2G8)  ;  (3)  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  eight  High  Schools  (Sect.  250)  ;  (4)  diplo- 
ma examinations  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  of  the  High  Schools,  third-year  and 
fourth-year  classes,  and  of  the  Latin  Schools  (Sect.  141). 

It  is  obvious  to  your  committee  that  there  should  be  some 
test  of  the  qualification  of  pupils  in  passing  from  one  school 
to  another,  or  in  entering  any  other  than  a  Primary  School  ; 
and  that,  when  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  in  different 
schools,  the  test  should  be  uniform.  It  is  also  plain  that 
graduating  classes  of  different  schools  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  study  should  be  tested  by  a  uniform  examination. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  prepares  the  questions  for  all  these 
uniform  examinations.  In  presenting  the  results  of  the  pro- 
motion and  diploma  examinations  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
aminations, the  master's  or  teacher's  opinion  of  the  pupil's 
qualifications  is  presented  at  the  same  time.  We  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  more  just  or  a  more  generous  plan  of  ex- 
amining pupils,  either  for  entering  schools  or  for  graduating 
from  them.  The  standards  which  these  examinations  set  up 
have  already  clone  great  good  to  the  schools,  and  will  do  even 
more  good  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent,  but  false,  notion  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  gives  many  written  examinations  in  the  schools. 
Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  a  Primary,  a 
Grammar,  and  a  High  School  are  examined  in  the  twelve 
years  just  three  times  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Is  that 
an  unreasonable  number?  If  pupils  attend  one  of  the  central 
schools  another  year  they  must  be  examined  once  more. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  does  not  examinethe  pupils  in  our  schools  too 
often.  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  third-year  class  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  might  be 
profitably  substituted  for  one  of  the  semi-annual  examinations 
regularly  given  by  many  of  the  masters. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  examinations  your  committee 
ought  to  state  that  the  objective  point  of  most  of  the  Boston 
examinations  is  the  teacher.  If  she  is  well  furnished,  well 
trained,  and  well  disposed  ;  if  she  knows  what  she  is  to  do, 
and  how  she  is  to  do  it ;  if  she  is  skilful  in  teaching  and 
in  governing,  and  has  energy,  tact,  and  faith  in  her  work, — 
the  supervisor  knows  that  she  will  produce  good  results, 
i  He  judges  the  effect  by  the  cause,  though  he  does  not 
neglect  the  evidence  which  results  furnish.  On  the  other 
hand  (and  here  is  the  point  where  the  two  systems  radically 
differ),  the  assistant  of  the  New  York  Superintendent  of 
Schools  examines  the  pupils,  and  judges  the  teacher  only  by 
the  results  she  produces  ;  a  dangerous  and  delusive  prac- 
tice, and  a  powerful  means  of  directing  the  instruction  into 
narrow  channels,  —  what  is  called  cramming. 

A  Boston  supervisor,  even  when  he  examines  a  school 
departmentally,  tries  to  find  out  not  only  how  much  the 
pupils  know  of  a  subject,  but  also  how  well  they  have  been 
trained,  and  with  what  purposes  and  methods,  so  that  he 
may,  if  need  be,  suggest  changes  to  the  teachers. 

Another  class  of  duties  relates  to  the  inspection  of 
schools,  houses,  and  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  reporting  their  sanitary  condition,  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment, the  principles  and  methods  of  classifying  and  promot- 
ing pupils,  and  whatever  else  may  seem  desirable.  (Sect. 
139.)  These  duties  are  certainly  not  unimportant,  and  re- 
quire for  their  careful  performance  much  time  out  of  school- 
hours.  If  the  inspection  and  the  investigation  which  it  re- 
quires be  omitted,  as  some  have  suggested,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  recommendations  of 
the  supervisors  will  never  reach  the  committees  of  the 
School  Board.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  principals  of 
schools  or  districts  do  the  inspection.  Presumably  they  do 
it  now,  and  have  done  it  for  many  }  ears  ;  but,  being  confined 
to  one  school-house  or  to  one  district,  it  is  narrow  in  scope, 
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and  lacks  the  broader  outlook  and  comparison  of  the  super- 
visors. 

Though  your  committee  believe  that  this  duty  could  no1 
be  omitted  without  loss  to  the  schools,  they  think  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  might  decide  what  special  subjects 
should  be  investigated  at  any  one  time,  and  that  the  results 
of  these  investigations  —  if  general  in  their  character  — 
might  be  reported  directly  to  the  School  Board  ;  but  if  they 
concern  a  special  school,  or  district,  a  report  should  be  made 
directly  to  the  proper  division  committee. 

The  next  class  of  duties  is  miscellaneous,  including  (1) 
the  visitation  of  evening  schools;  (2)  the  approval  of  High- 
school-masters'  recommendations  concerning  probationers ; 
(3)  reporting  to  the  Superintendent  upon  such  subjects  as 
he  shall  have  designated  ;  (4)  the  examination  and  marking 
of  the  diploma  examinations  of  not  less  than  twelve  schools  ; 
(5)  making  an  annual  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, and  on  the  work  of  the  supervisors  ;  (6)  such  other 
duties  as  the  School  Board,  or  its  committees,  may  require; 
e.g.,  preparing  or  revising  courses  of  study,  visiting  teachers 
in  other  towns,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  for  your  committee  to 
find  even  one  of  these  duties  whose  omission  would  not 
result,  in  some  loss  to  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  diploma 
examination  papers  of  less  than  twelve  schools  might  be 
revised  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  schools,  and  with 
some  relief  to  the  supervisors.  The  committee  feel  obliged 
to  recommend  that  all  these  duties  be  in  the  main  continued. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  question  :  — 

III.  If  certain  parts  of  the  work,  thought  unnecessary  by 
some,  be  omitted,  can  less  than  six  supervisors  do  the  re- 
maining work? 

The  committee,  after  having  carefully  studied  the  Regula- 
tions, do  not  find  that  the  work  of  supervision  could  be 
materially  diminished  without  injury  to  the  schools.  Bos- 
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sibly  the  supervisors  might  be  relieved  of  some  portion  of 
the  burdens  which  the}'  carry  during  vacation  and  holidays, 
so  that  some  time  might  be  left  to  them  for  reading  and  in- 
vestigation, and  for  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  de- 
partments of  study  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
assigned  them. 

By  means  of  a  simple  computation  of  the  time  that  must 
be  given  to  the  essential  duties  of  supervision  a  conclusive 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  third  question.  There  are  not 
more  than  forty  weeks  of  school-time  in  the  year.  Taking  out 
the  last  two  weeks,  which  are  spent  in  preparing  for  and  hold- 
ing exhibitions,  you  will  have  thirty-eight  weeks,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  school-clays,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  school- 
hours.  Of  these,  at  least  one-half  hour  a  day  is  given  to  the 
opening  exercises  and  to  recesses.  Taking  away  this  you  will 
have  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  hours  for  instruction  and 
study. 

From  Jan.  1,  1883,  to  Jan.  1,  1884,  just  one  hundred 
teachers  were  appointed  on  probation.  As  two  supervisors 
must  visit  and  examine  each  teacher,  —  spending  at  least  three 
hours  at  different  times  in  her  class-room,  —  a  supervisor  will 
spend  at  least  one  hundred  hours  in  doing  this  work,  leaving 
now  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  hours.  Allowing  that  each 
supervisor  spends  one-half  of  an  hour  each  day  in  conference 
with  masters  and  teachers,  in  making  investigations  ordered 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  in  passing  from  one  school-house 
to  another,  there  will  be  left  not  far  from  six  hundred  and  sixty 
hours.  After  conducting  special  examinations,  and  doing  work 
for  committees  of  the  School  Board  and  other  work,  there 
will  be  left,  say,  six  hundred  school-hours.  The  whole  number 
of  day  teachers  in  1883  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  It  is  now  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred, 
or  about  two  hundred  to  a  supervisor.  If,  on  the  average, 
three  hours  are  given  to  the  examination  of  a  teacher  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  all  the  six  hundred  hours  will  be  consumed. 
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Possibly,  under  this  general  arrangement,  "some  of  the  super- 
visors might  give  a  little  time  to  the  all-important  duty  of 
examining  departmental ly  in  other  circuits  than  their  own. 
Thus,  with  six  supervisors,  all  the  school-time  will  be  con- 
sumed in  performing  the  essential  duties  of  supervision. 

If,  then,  certain  duties  deemed  unnecessary  by  some  be 
omitted,  —  such  as  the  duty  of  inspection,  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring for  semi-annual  promotions  from  Primary  Schools  and 
other  duties  that  need  not  be  performed  during  school-hour-. 
—  there  would  still  remain  the  essential  duties  of  supervision, 
which  could  not  be  performed  in  school-hours  by  less  than 
six  supervisors. 

With  less  than  six  supervisors  it  is  evident  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  would  be  crippled,  and  the  enemies  of  super- 
vision would  rejoice.  Who  are  these  enemies,  and  what  is 
their  real  purpose?  We  must  speak  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  Are  not  the  bitterest  foes  of  supervision  those 
who,  eight  years  ago,  were  candidates  for  the  office  of  super- 
visor, and  were  not  elected  ?  Since  that  time  they  have  at- 
tacked the  School  Committee,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
the  system  of  schools.  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact. 
And  now  what  is  their  purpose?  It  is  to  break  down  super- 
vision by  crippling  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Can  it  be  that 
these  men  are  not  conscious  of  the  evil  they  are  doing  in 
Boston  ? 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  old  men,  with  few  exceptions, 
cannot  realize  that  the  world  moves.  Nothing  that  is  new 
compares  favorably  with  the  old.  Certain  teachers  who 
have  been  lon£  in  the  service,  and  some  who  have  left  it,  are 
always  trying  to  persuade  themselves  and  the  public  that 
they- taught  better,  and  that  the  schools  of  their  day,  when 
they  were  practically  autocratic  and  independent  of  super- 
vision, were  better  than  the  schools  of  to-day.  The  newer 
methods  are  "untried  and  valueless,"  and  the  schools  "de- 
generated and  fallen  off  in  satisfactory  results."    Xo  amount 
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of  testimony  of  those  who  are,  and  have  long  been,  in  a 
position  to  know,  will  suffice  to  convince  them  that  their 
assertions  are  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  they  are 
doing  an  incalculable  injury  to  our  system  of  schools,  by 
undermining  the  public  confidence  in  it. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Committee  on  Examinations  were 
instructed  to  inquire  into  these  groundless  assertions;  and, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  investigations,  invited  the  grammar 
masters  throughout  the  city  to  express  their  opinion  as  to 
"  whether  the  graduates  of  our  schools  at  present  are  less 
well  grounded  in  essentially  and  practically  useful  studies 
than  formerly."  The  teachers  of  thirty-four  schools  testi- 
fied emphatically  that  their  schools  were  "as  well"  "better" 
or  "  much  better ,"  grounded  than  they  ever  were  in  former 
years  ;  and  only  four,  where  the  result  was  ascertained  to  be 
due  to  untoward  local  conditions,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
their  pupils  were  less  well  grounded  in  these  studies.  The 
committee  state,  in  their  report,  that  there  are  valuable  papers 
in  the  archives  of  the  School  Board,  containing  the  answers 
of  pupils  of  the  first  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  what 
corresponded  with  our  present  diploma  examinations,  in  the 
year  1846.  The  committee  remark  that  "  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  papers  and  those  of  the  present  date,  in  all 
respects,  —  penmanship,  spelling,  fulness  and  correctness  of 
expression,  range  of  thought,  and  accuracy  of  results, — is 
so  great  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous,  in  view  of  the  statement 
frequently  heard  from  those  whose  experience  is  supposed  to 
make  them  competent  judges  in  such  matters,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  are  less  well  educated  in  our  common  schools 
than  those  of  that  period." 

The  teachers  above  referred  to  did  not  consider  that  the 
schools  were  overburdened,  and  with  very  slight  exceptions 
they  could  suggest  nothing  that  could  judiciously  be  left 
out  of  the  programme. 

In  a  certain  class  of  schools,  with  which  the  chairman  is 
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more  especially  familiar,  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  of  the 
younger  teachers,  with  less  than  half  the  salary  of  teachers 
longer  in  the  service,  are  doing  better  work,  and  producing 
far  more  striking  and  satisfactory  results,  than  older  teachers, 
who  cannot  by  any  possibility  get  out  of  the  ruts,  who  cling 
persistently  to  the  habits  and  methods  of  former  years. 

If  the  question  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  decline  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools  could  be  put  to  the  subordinate 
teachers,  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  city  long  enough 
to  make  a  just  and  fair  comparison,  the  testimony  would  un- 
questionably be  overwhelming,  that  the  work  done  in  our 
schools  is  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  what  it  ever 
was  under  the  old  order  of  things. 

And  the  reason  for  this  progress  is  not  far  to  seek.  Poor 
teachers  have  been  dropped  from  the  schools ;  well-qualified 
teachers  have  taken  their  places,  and  nearly  all  in  the  service 
seem  to  be  inspired  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  enlarge  their 
knowledge  and  to  improve  their  methods  of  teaching.  With 
these  striking  changes  a  finer  spirit  and  a  greater  enthusiasm 
have  entered  into  the  class-rooms.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  large  part  of  the  credit  of  all  this  belongs  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  to  the  School  Committee,  who 
have  supported  them.  If  the  schools  have  not  yet  reached  the 
high  standard  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  set  up,  it 
is  because  purposes  and  methods  in  education  are  far  ahead  of 
results.  But,  if  the  School  Committee  will  persevere  in  their 
good  work,  Boston  schools  will  be  distinguished,  not  only 
for  formal  and  mechanical,  but  also  for  real,  excellence. 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  report  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, no  such  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  work  of  the  super- 
visors, that  their  number  can  be  lessened  without  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT. 
JAMES  C.  DAVIS. 
TIMOTHY  J.  DACEY. 

Boston,  March  11,  1884. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  March  11,  1884. 

Mr.  Gallagher  moved  that  the  following  order  be  substi* 
tuted  for  the  above  report :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  number  of  supervisors  of  schools  he 
fixed  at  tour,  and  that  the  Rules  and  Regulations  be  ><> 
amended  that  the  duties  required  of  them  shall  conform  to 
this  numbei . 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


Note.  —  Though  the  committee  did  not  understand  that  the  cost  of  super- 
vision entered  to  any  extent  into  the  spirit  of  the  order,  yet  it  was  thought  to 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  show  how  supervision  in  Boston  compares  with 
the  cost  in  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  State  and  in  several  large  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They,  therefore,  present  the  results  of  their 
investigations  upon  this  subject  in  the  form  of  the  following  tahles,  to  which 
reference  is  respectfully  made. 


Cost  of  Supervision.  —  Massachusetts  Cities  and  Towns. 


City  or  Tow  n. 

Cost  of 
Supervision. 

Cost  of 
Tuition. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of  Scholars 

$2,700  00 

$128,816  00 

182 

8,537 

1,800  00 

26,057  00 

54 

2,564 

3,750  00 

31,143  00 

89 

4,126 

1,800  00 

30,319  00 

84 

4,068 

2,000  00 

26,966  00 

108 

5,791 

2,200  00 

160 

9,689 

2,000  00 

26,966  00 

54 

2,924 

2,430  00 

66,470  00 

81 

3,687 

2,000  00 

23,119  00 

66 

2,097 

1,800  00 

62,136  00 

96 

5,271 

3,000  00 

68,753  00 

124 

6,452 

1,800  00 

23,923  00 

52 

2,369 

2,721  00 

119,188  00 

235 

11,801 

13  cities  and  towns  have  1  superintendent  to  each  106.4 
teachers. 

Boston  (reckoning  supervisors  as  superintendents)  1  to 
182.3  teachers. 

Average  cost  of  supervision  per  teacher,  in  the  13  cities 
and  towns  above  named,  $21.10. 

Ratio  of  cost  of  supervision  to  cost  of  tuition,  T^xr  =  —  ^o  • 

Same  in  Boston,  — TV 
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Cost  of  Supervision.  —  Other  Cities. 


Cost  of 

Cost  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Cities. 

Supervision. 

Tuition. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

$175,000  00 

$603,618  00 

1,293 

96,077 

65,000  00 

581,962  00 

991 

66,485 

72,570  00 

462,430  00 

671 

35,592 

10,150  00 

276,316  00 

445 

24,836 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

10,650  00 

134,867  00 

233 

12,833 

44,400  00 

102,600  00 

328 

22,776 

28,205  00 

105,018  00 

325 

19,189 

2,250  00 

59,415  00 

128 

6,797 

10,485  00 

45,671  00 

129 

5,821 

87,600  00 

533,755  00 

719 

40,187 

Average  cost  of  supervision  to  a  teacher,  $92. 79. 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Cities. 

Supervision. 

Tuition. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

$5,020  00 

$476,462  00 

824 

47,048 

New  York,  X.Y  

33,276  00 

2,662,008  00 

3,443 

274,040 

Average  cost  of  supervision  to  a  teacher,  including  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  $55.05. 

Cost  of  supervision  in  Boston  per  teacher,  $22.25. 


City. 

Cost  of 
Supervision. 

Cost  of 
Tuition. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

$26,700  00 

$1,112,932  00 

1,276 

54,323 

Ratio  of  cost  of  supervision  to  cost  of  tuition,  in  the 

above-named  cities,  including  Baltimore  and  New  York,  but 
not  including  Boston,  T-§§-0.  ' 

Same  in  Boston,  T?oo- 
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BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS 

No.    39    Arch  Street. 

1  884. 


REPORT. 


Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office,  March,  1884. 

To  the  School  Committee : 

As  required  by  the  Regulations,  I  respectfully 
present  my  fourth  annual  report. 

A  comparison  of  the  February  statistics  with  those 
of  one  year  ago  shows  some  noteworthy  changes : 

Number  of  pupils  : 

Latiu  schools,  527  ;  a  gain  of  32. 
High  schools,  1 ,752  ;  a  gain  of  242. 
Grammar  schools,  29,091  ;  a  gain  of  731. 
Primary  schools,  24,208  ;  a  loss  of  150. 
Total,  55,578  ;  a  gain  of  855,  or  1£  per  cent. 

There  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
youngest  pupils,  those  of  five  years  and  under  having 
diminished  12  per  cent.,  those  of  six  years,  3  per 
cent.,  and  those  of  seven  years,  over  2  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  all  older  pupils,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  twelve  years  old.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  old,  averages 
6  per  cent. 

The  gains  and  losses  of  primary  and  grammar 
pupils  in  each  district  between  February,  18S3,  and 
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February,  1884,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 
each  district,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


District. 

Primary. 

Grammar. 

Total. 

Whole  number 
of  Pupils  in 

-LUSLllCl,  J:  CD., 

1884. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

5 

11 

6 

940 

31 

39 

70 

812 

9 

1 

10 

1,254 

22 

48 

70 

718 

28 

26 

2 

1,534 

9 

7 

16 

588 

1 

2 

1 

864 

39 

23 

16 

1,090 

3 

3 

1,295 

16 

10 

6 

471 

61 

44 

17 

965 

Charles  Sumner  .  .  . 

63 

24 

87 

558 

11 

14 

25 

1,676 

9 

71 

62 

2,004 

206 

180 

26 

1,003 

33 

3 

36 

1,044 

153 

123 

276 

1,358 

16 

12 

4 

1,095 

22 

5 

17 

1,487 

37 

44 

1,170 

2 

1 

1 

1,464 

17 

32 

49 

1,571 

"IT  m  t  Vi  l  Y\  rr  Ti  o  m 

24 

23 

1 

1,074 

56 

29 

27 

1,159 

George  Putnam  .  .  . 

18 

21 

39 

446 

8 

47 

39 

637 

30 

32 

2 

1,391 

17 

2 

15 

481 

43 

18 

25 

1,111 

Carried  forward  . 

437 

522 

735 

150 

746 

246 

31,260 
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District. 

Primary. 

Grammar. 

Total. 

Whole  number 
of  Pupils  in 
District,  Feb., 
1884. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Brought  forward  . 

437 

522 

735 

150 

746 

246 

31,260 

9 

.... 

22 

31 

627 

44 

2 

46 

1,921 

29 

56 

27 

1,208 

25 

17 

42 

1,198 

24 

16 

8 

1,152 

4 

9 

5 

1,216 

20 

23 

.... 

43 

778 

22 

12 

34 

486 

18 

14 

32 

326 

29 

22 

51 

1,385 

11 

10 

1,215 

5 

44 

39 

1,006 

8 

13 

21 

607 

40 

20 

60 

972 

96 

29 

67 

1,109 

36 

20 

16 

1,753 

7 

31 

38 

1,060 

17 

13 

30 

446 

10 

10 

20 

125 

43 

15 

28 

*  1,273 

6 

7 

13 

1,166 

28 

17 

45 

1,110 

670 

820 

1,019 

288 

1,135 

554 

53,299 

The  whole  number  admitted  to  and  discharged 
from  the  schools  during  each  month,  the  number  of 
those  discharged  holding  certificates  of  twenty 
weeks'  attendance,  and  the  number  admitted  to  the 
grammar  schools  from  other  public  schools  of  this 
city  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Compared  with  the  whole  number  discharged  the 
number  holding  certificates  of  twenty  weeks'  at- 
tendance is  remarkably  small.  The  extent  to  which 
grammar-school  pupils  move  from  district  to  district 
is  indicated  by  the  numbers  entered  in  the  last  col- 
umn of  the  above  table. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  and  waiting  for 
admission  to  the  primary  schools,  during  the  last 
and  the  current  school  years,  has  been  as  follows  : 


Month. 

Number  registered 
and  waiting. 

Month. 

Number  registered 
and  waiting. 

1882. 

1883. 

181 

110 

277 

202 

292 

189 

291 

December  

208 

1883. 

1884. 

316 

January   

252 

346 

83 

305 

359 

406 

381 

The  only  districts  in  which  registered  pupils  have 
been  waiting  for  admission  at  any  time  since  Septem- 
ber last  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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District. 

1883. 

1884. , 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

i 

2 

2 

2 

10 

14 

19 

18 

•  23 

22 

27 

33 

37 

43 

46 

-\  i 

19 

23 

28 

31 

18 

28 

30 

40 

3 

5 

3 

5 

12 

15 

2 

35 

54 

Q 

g 

16 

2 

g 

3 

3 

17 

23 

26 

29 

33 

8 

8 

9 

6 

3 

18 

18 

17 

21 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

7 

12 

12 

16 

16 

TARDINESS. 

From  the  returns  made  since  September  last  it  is 
found  that  the  average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness 
in  the  grammar  schools  is  8,810  each  month.  This, 
on  an  average  attendance  of  26,707,  and  allowing 
forty  school  sessions  to  the  month,  means  that  one 
grammar  pupil  in  every  121  is  tardy  at  each  school 
session.  This  fact  is  stated  in  order  that  principals 
of  schools  may  know  what  the  average  amount  of 
tardiness  is,  and  may  know,  further,  by  computations 
which  they  can  easily  make  for  themselves,  how  their 
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own  schools  stand.  The  schools  vary  widely  in  the 
amount  of  tardiness  reported;  so  that,  if  those  which 
now  report  more  than  the  average  number  should 
reduce  their  tardiness  to  the  present  average,  the 
resulting  average  would  be  low  enough.  Here,  for 
example,  are  the  records  of  three  schools  in  adjoin- 
ing districts  containing  about  eight  hundred  pupils 
each: 


School. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  re 

ported  in 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

No.  1  

21 

62 

23 

25 

39 

45 

No.  2  

177 

335 

287 

199 

418 

346 

No.  3    .  .  

No  report. 

455 

464 

435 

850 

416 

In  the  primary  schools  the  average  number  of 
tardinesses  reported  is  10,302  each  month.  This,  on 
an  average  attendance  of  20,680,  means  that  one  pri- 
mary pupil  in  every  80  is  tardy  at  each  school  session. 

THE    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

There  are  now  98  pupils  in  this  school,  of  whom  3(5 
are  in  the  second-year  class.  The  graduates  who  re- 
turn to  this  second-year  class  are  available  for  service 
as  substitutes,  and  many  of  them  serve  for  short 
periods  from  time  to  time  through  the  year.  Such 
service  qualifies  for,  and  leads  naturally  to,  permanent 
appointments.  In  the  year  1883  there  were  19  nor- 
mal graduates  appointed  as  regular  teachers,  19  as 
special  assistants,  and  about  35  in  the  evening  sehools. 
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In  1882  the  appointments  of  normal  graduates  were 
about  the  same. 

Of  the  67  who  graduated  in  June  last  not  more 
than  8  or  10  are  now  unemployed.  Already  15  of 
them  have  been  appointed  as  regular  teachers,  and 
others  are  teaching  where  they  will  probably  soon  be 
appointed.  The  rest  are  serving  as  substitutes,  or  as 
special  assistants. 

THE    TEACHERS'    SCHOOL    OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Teachers'  School  of  Science,  a  department  of 
the  Lowell  Institute,  has  been  attended  the  past  winter, 
as  usual,  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  from  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools.  There  were  sent  from  this  office, 
on  teachers'  written  applications,  430  tickets  for  the 
first  course  of  lectures,  426  for  the  second,  and  434 
for  the  third. 

Besides  the  general  instruction  afforded  by  these 
lectures  the  teachers  find  in  them  valuable  practical 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  giving  observation 
lessons  and  elementary  science  lessons  in  school. 
This  school  is  doing  an  invaluable  work ;  and  the  wise 
liberality  with  which  it  has  been  supported  out  of  the 
income  of  the  Lowell  Institute  fund  deserves  grateful 
public  acknowledgment. 

SUBSTITUTES'  SERVICE. 

There  were  9,614  days  of  substitutes'  service  ren- 
dered in  the  schools  during  the  year  1882-83.  Much 
of  this  service  is  performed  by  the  graduates  of  the 
normal  school.    Such  service  gives  them  valuable 
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experience,  and  leads  them  in  the  way  towards  per- 
manent appointments.  Other  substitutes  arc  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  or  in  the  suburbs. 
These  are  either  retired  teachers  or  holders  of  the 
supervisor's  certificate  of  qualification  seeking  tem- 
porary or  permanent  employment. 

But  the  supply  of  substitutes  has  not  been  for  a 
long  time  equal  to  the  demand;  especially  is  this  true 
of  experienced  and  well-qualified  substitutes.  The 
principals  of  schools  suffer  great  inconvenience  from 
this  troublesome  fact.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
spend  valuable  time  in  going  about  the  city  to  find 
suitable  persons  to  supply  the  places  of  absent  teach- 
ers, and  have  sometimes  felt  obliged  to  employ  per- 
sons not  holding  the  required  certificate. 

There  ought  to  be  a  supply  of  information  in  this 
office  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  qualified  substitutes. 
Too  often  have  I  been  obliged  to  reply  to  a  principal 
seeking  a  substitute  that  I  knew  not  whether  those 
named  on  my  list  were  at  the  moment  disengaged. 
Nor  is  the  list  of  those  known  to  me  to  be  available  a 
very  long  one.  An  attempt  was  made  about  two  years 
ago  to  supply  this  office  with  the  desired  information. 
A  regulation  was  made  that  w  a  substitute  shall,  on 
the  day  on  which  his  service  in  any  school  begins, 
send  by  mail  to  the  secretary  of  the  School  Committee 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  shall  send  a  similar  notice  on 
the  day  on  which  his  service  ends,  and  the  principals 
of  schools  shall  cause  this  requirement  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  every  substitute  employed  in  their 
respective  schools  or  districts."  If  this  regulation 
were  well  observed  this  office  would  be  provided  with 
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some  serviceable  information.  Blanks  were  provided, 
upon  which  substitutes  might  send  the  notices  re- 
quired; but  for  some  reason  the  plan  has  not  worked 
well.  The  notices  fail  to  come  promptly  where  they 
come  at  all;  but  in  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  they  do  not  come  at  all.  And  so 
it  happens  that  very  little  is  known  at  head-quarters 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  available  substitutes. 

This  whole  matter  needs  to  be  reorganized,  simpli- 
fied, and  placed  under  a  centralized  administration; 
to  the  end  that  schools  may  be  instantly  provided 
with  substitutes,  and  principals  be  saved  the  need  of 
travelling  over  the  city  and  suburbs  in  search  of  them. 
In  these  days  of  the  telephone  there  should  be  no 
such  waste  of  time.  The  schools  should  all  be  put  in 
easy  communication  with  this  office.  Then,  to  pro- 
vide the  office  with  information,  I  would  recommend: 
first,  that  all  persons  desiring  to  serve  as  substi- 
tutes be  required  to  keep  their  names  on  a  register  in 
this  office;  second,  that  all  substitutes  be  paid  by  the 
city  on  presenting  to  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  certificates  signed  by  the  principals  of  the 
districts  where  they  have  served  and  stating  the 
amount  of  service  rendered;  third,  that  a  substitute 
be  required,  under  penalty  of  losing  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  his  pay,  to  send  immediate  notice  of  the 
commencement  of  his  service  in  any  school;  and, 
fourth,  that  an  amount  equal  to  a  substitute's  pay  be 
deducted  from  the  month's  pay  of  every  teacher  who 
is  absent  from  school. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  a  detailed  consid- 
eration of  these  recommendations  here  and  now.  They 
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may  serve  as  suggestions  upon  which  a  discussion  of 
this  important  subject  may  begin.  "Whatever  is  done 
I  should  hope  that  the  services  of  recent  graduates  of 
the  normal  school  might  be  as  fully  employed  as 
they  are  now.  As  pointed  out  above  the  provision 
for  employing  such  graduates  is  important  in  several 
ways,  and  should  be  retained  and  strengthened. 

As  a  further  provision  I  have  long  thought  that 
a  small,  permanent  corps  of  experienced  teachers 
might  be  employed,  some  one  of  whom  should  be 
ready  to  go  instantly  on  call  to  any  school  needing  a 
substitute,  there  to  serve  for  a  few  days  until  the  return 
of  the  regular  teacher,  or  until  a  substitute  could 
be  found  to  serve  for  a  longer  period,  if  necessary. 
In  this  way  emergencies  could  be  met  promptly,  and 
time  would  be  gained,  when  desirable,  in  which  to  look 
up  a  suitable  substitute  for  any  term  likely  to  exceed 
a  few  days.  This  suggestion,  like  the  others,  is  sub- 
mitted without  further  argument  here.  The  whole 
subject  might  well  be  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
the  School  Board.  It  has  various  bearings,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  considered  before  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  practical  difficulties  can  be  reached. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  experiment  in  manual  training  is  to  go  into 
operation  on  the  14th  of  April,  1884.  Accommoda- 
tions for  classes  in  carpentry  have  been  provided  in  the 
basement  of  the  Latin-school  building,  on  Warren 
avenue.  From  ten  grammar  schools  eleven  classes, 
containing  in  all  220  boys,  come  and  take  a  lesson 
once  a  week.    The  lesson  is  two  hours  long,  and 
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boys  are  allowed  to  stay  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
third  hour  if  they  desire.  The  bo}^s  are  fourteen  or 
more  years  old,  and  are  members  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  Between 
April  14th  and  the  approaching  summer  vacation  not 
many  lessons  can  be  given;  the  work  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  beginning.  But  in  September 
next  it  will  be  possible  to  organize  classes  that  may 
go  through  a  whole  year's  work. 

As  a  next  step  leading  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  manual  training  school  open  to  graduates 
of  grammar  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  it  is 
recommended  to  open,  in  connection  with  the  English 
High  School,  what  might  for  the  present  be  called 
a  manual  training  class,  with  ten  hours  a  week  de- 
voted to  shop-work,  five  hours  to  drawing,  and  five 
hours  to  book-work.  Such  a  class  would  in  fact  ac- 
complish the  first  year's  work  of  a  manual  training 
school.  "When  such  a  class  is  brought  into  good  work- 
ing order  the  question  of  adding  other  years  will  fol- 
low; and  then  will  come  up  the  question  of  providing 
a  shop  furnished  with  power  and  machinery.  All 
these  things  will  come  in  due  time,  if  the  first  step, 
just  now  beginning,  prove  successful. 

The  School  Committee  is  certainly  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  one  who  has  been  for  eight 
years  well  known  as  a  successful  instructor  in  carpen- 
try and  lathe- work,  Mr.  George  Smith,  lately  of  the 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Nothing  more  need  now  be  said 
than  that  the  experiment  begins  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices. 
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MID-YEAR  PROMOTIONS. 

In  February  last  there  were  1,434  pupils  promoted 
from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools.  In  about 
one-half  of  the  school  districts  of  the  city  the  sixth, 
fifth,  and  fourth  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  were 
more  or  less  broken  up  in  consequence  of  these  pro- 
motions; in  a  few,  the  higher  classes  also  were  dis- 
turbed. In  the  other  half  of  the  districts  there  was 
no  disturbance  of  the  grammar  classes,  either  because 
few  or  no  pupils  were  promoted,  or  because  those 
promoted  were  formed  into  new  classes  by  themselves. 
Thus  the  evils  or  the  benefits,  whichever  it  be,  of  a 
mid-year  promotion  extend  to  about  one-half  of  the 
city. 

The  standard  of  promotion,  in  theory  at  least,  is 
now  determined  by  the  supervisors,  who  set  the 
questions  for  the  examinations.  Formerly  the  stand- 
ard was  determined  in  each  district  by  the  principal, 
who  used  such  questions  and  such  methods  of  ex- 
amination as  he  thought  proper.  There  have  been, 
especially  of  late,  complaints  that  the  standard  of 
promotion  set  by  the  supervisors  was  too  high;  and 
that,  if  so  high  a  standard  is  upheld,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  promote  children  as  rapidly  as  they  ought  to  be 
promoted  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools. 
The  matter  is  an  important  one,  and  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

There  are  two  points  always  to  be  kept  in  mind: 
first,  the  range  and  difficulty  of  the  questions;  and, 
second,  the  proportion  of  correct  answers  required  as 
a  condition  of  passing.  As  to  the  second  point  ,  there 
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can  hardly  be  any  reason  for  complaint  in  the  present 
case,  for  the  Committee  on  Examinations  passed 
nearly  all  the  children,  keeping  back  only  a  few  who 
were  young  and  might  well  enough  wait  till  next 
June. 

But  the  results  of  the  examination  were  certainly 
less  satisfactory  last  February  than  they  were  last 
June,  or  a  year  ago  last  June.  The  explanation  has 
been  suggested  that  the  questions  were  harder.  If 
so,  then  those  who  prepared  the  questions  are  mis- 
taken; for  they  believe  them  to  have  been  no  harder 
than  the  questions  used  last  June,  and  distinctly 
easier  than  those  used  the  preceding  June.  Before 
accepting  this  conclusion  we  may  fairly  inquire 
whether  the  inferiority  of  results  may  not  be  ex- 
plained in  some  other  way. 

Another  explanation  is  suggested  by  a  fact  appear- 
ing quite  plainly  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  children  promoted  last  February 
had  spent  on  the  average  half  a  year  less  time  in  the 
primary  schools  than  had  the  children  promoted  in 
June.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  those  pro- 
moted last  February  are  returned  as  having  spent 
just  two  and  one-half  years  in  the  primary  schools. 
The  usual  proportion  returned  as  having  spent  two 
and  one-half  years  or  less  in  the  primary  schools  is 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  pro- 
moted ;  but  in  February  last  it  was  forty-seven  per 
cent.  This  remarkable  difference  is  due  to  the  large 
number  just  mentioned  of  those  who  had  spent  ex- 
actly two  and  one-half  years  in  the  primary  schools. 
Furthermore,  the  children  so  returned  were  especially 
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numerous  where  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
class  was  promoted;  but  where  only  a  few  were  pro- 
moted Jthey  were,  as  a  rule,  older,  and  had  been 
longer  in  the  primary  school. 

Thus  the  indications  are  pretty  clear  that  the  last 
February  promotion  was,  in  comparison  with  the  two 
preceding  June  promotions,  premature.  The  children 
had  not  had  the  time  to  finish  the  whole  course  of 
study  thoroughly;  some  things  had  been  slighted  in 
making  a  hurried  preparation  for  the  examinations. 

"  Oh,  if  my  whole  class  could  only  be  allowed  to  stay 
with  me  till  June,  how  much  better  they  would  appear 
at  the  examination!"  was  the  exclamation  of  some,  and, 
doubtless,  the  feeling  of  many  more  primary-school 
teachers. 

That  there  was  good  ground  for  this  feeling  is 
shown  by  the  children's  papers.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined a  portion  of  the  arithmetic  papers  and  have 
had  the  help  of  the  supervisors  on  the  rest.  As 
to  these  papers  the  general  conclusion  to  which  I 
am  brought  is  this:  that  where  only  a  few  children 
out  of  a  class  were  examined  —  and  usually  these 
were  children  who  were  old  enough  or  had  been  in 
the  primary  school  long  enough  to  be  passed  on  — 
the  proportion  of  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
was  large  enough  to  be  satisfactory;  but  where  a 
large  part  or  the  whole  of  a  class  was  examined,  the 
proportion  of  correct  answers  was  too  small,  — 
a  few  pupils,  indeed,  presenting  good  papers,  but 
the  mass  presenting  such  poor  ones  as  to  make 
the  average  low.  Had  the  mass  of  pupils  been  car- 
ried without  pressure  or  hurry  through  the  whole 
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course  of  study  before  coming  to  this  examination 
the  results  would  have  been  much  better. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  complaints  about 
a  high  standard  being  set  for  promotion  will  be 
silenced  by  proving  that  children  are  presented  for 
examination  prematurely,  nor  by  pointing  out  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
examination,  nearly  all  the  children  examined  were 
promoted.  There  are  reasons  why  the  maintenance 
of  any  fixed  and  uniform  standard,  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  whole  primary-school  course  is  to 
be  completed  before  that  of  the  grammar  school  is 
entered  upon,  must  prove  inconvenient. 

These  reasons  are  connected  with  regulations 
which  make  the  number  and  rank  of  teachers  in  a 
grammar  school  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
belonging  therein.  By  force  of  circumstances  these 
regulations  frequently  give  a  much  greater  practical 
importance  to  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  from 
the  primary  schools  than  to  their  fitness.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  in- 
creased by  the  regulations,  the  importance  of  keeping 
every  school-room  as  nearly  full  as  possible  of  pupils 
became  greater  than  ever. 

Under  these  regulations  has  grown  up  the  doctrine 
that  whenever  pupils  are  needed  to  fill  up  the  gram- 
mar schools  they  should  be  taken  from  the  primary 
schools.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  any  one's  motives 
to  say  that  this  doctrine  is  held  and  practised  now, 
for  it  has  always  been  held  and  practised  openly; 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  regulation  requiring 
a  fixed  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  peremptory, 
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while  the  question  of  a  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion 
is  in  many  cases  fairly  open  to  debate,  we  easily  see 
how  the  doctrine  referred  to  grew  up  naturally  under 
the  regulations,  and  why  it  still  has  a  reason  for 
existence. 

Nevertheless,  this  doctrine  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  another  doctrine  also  embodied  in  the  Regula- 
tions, the  doctrine  that  promotion  from  primary 
schools  is  conditioned  on  an  entire  completion  of  the 
primary  course  of  study,  and  on  a  satisfactory  passing 
of  appropriate  examinations.  The  practical  incon- 
venience of  this  latter  doctrine  was  felt  to  be  very 
great  during  the  years  when  there  were  only  annual 
promotions.  During  the  months  March,  April,  Mayy 
and  June,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  grammar 
schools  fell  rapidly  off,1  and,  as  very  few  pupils  were 

1  The  fluctuation  of  numbers  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  primary  schools 
is  shown  by  the  following  tables  : 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Schools  on 
the  First  School  Day  of  each  month  of  the  School  Year,  1882-83. 


Number  belonging. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

1882. 

September  . 

26,435 

1,983 

28,418 

63 

November  . 

28,481 

140> 

December  . 

1883. 

28,341 

97 

28,244 

100 

28,344 

79 

28,265 

336 

27,929 

60S 

27,321 

724 
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brought  forward  from  the  primary  schools  to  make 
up  for  the  loss,  many  teachers  either  had  to  lose  their 
places,  or  could  only  be  allowed  to  retain  them  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.    The  stress  of  this  practi- 


26,597 

167 

25,980 

2,146 

2,601 

455 

2,601 

2,601 

Table  showing  the  Number 

of  Pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary  Schools  on 

the  First  School  Day 

of  each  month  of  the  School  Year,  1882-3. 

Number  belonging. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

1882. 

20,263 

3,092 

23,355 

1,095 

24,450 

125 

24,325 

18 

1883. 

24,307 

37 

24,344 

167 

24,177 

233 

24,410 

501 

24,911 

148 

25,059 

1,043 

24,016 

5,106 

1,353 

3,753 

5,106 

5,106 
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cal  inconvenience  was  the  chief  argument  for  the 
restoration  of  semiannual  promotions. 

The  consideration  that  grammar  schools  six  hi  Id  be 
filled  with  pupils  was  believed  to  outweigh  the  con- 
siderations that  classes  should  be  unbroken,  and  that 
the  primary-school  course  should  be  regularly  and 
fully  completed. 

But  the  restoration  of  semiannual  promotions  has 
not  removed  the  whole  practical  inconvenience.  Uni- 
form examinations  on  a  fixed  standard  will  always  be 
felt  as  a  hindrance  to  the  free  promotion  of  pupils; 
and  a  free  promotion  will  be  desired  so  long  as  the 
Regulations  make  it  desirable  to  keep  the  grammar 
schools  full  of  pupils. 


Table  showing  the  Ave)  age  Attendance  during  each  Month  of  the  School 

Year  1882-83. 


Primary  Schools. 

Grammar  Schools. 

1882. 

19,943 

25,880 

21,183 

26,249 

21,174 

25,962 

1883. 

20,244 

25,261 

20,071 

25,594 

19,920 

25,456 

20,028 

24.9S7 

21,471 

24,754 

21,437 

23,949 

21,209 

23,354 

The  number  promoted  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools,  during 
each  month  of  the  year  1882-83,  was:  in  September,  2,21)2;  October,  95; 
November,  40;  December,  9;  January,  109;  February,  189 ;  March,  H; 
April,  7 ;  May,  8,  and  June,  7. 
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Thus  the  two  doctrines  embodied  in  the  regulations 
are  sure  to  clash  in  their  practical  application.  So 
long  as  it  is  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors 
to  follow  one  doctrine,  while  the  principals  find  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  other,  difficulties  may  fairly  be 
expected. 

The  best  remedy  which  occurs  to  me  now  is  to 
make  it  less  important  that  the  grammar  school  should 
be  kept  uniformly  full  of  pupils;  and  this  might  be 
done  by  making  the  number  and  rank  of  teachers 
depend  on  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  grammar  and 
primary,  in  the  district,  instead  of  the  number  in  the 
grammar  school  alone.  It  would  then  make  no  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  whether 
a  pupil  happened  to  be  in  a  primary  or  in  a  grammar 
class ;  and  he  could,  without  disturbing  other  interests, 
remain  in  any  class  long  enough  to  complete  thorough- 
ly the  work  of  that  class.  Then  there  would  be  less 
worry,  less  confusion,  less  hurried  and  superficial 
preparation  for  the  examinations  in  the  first  classes 
of  the  primary  schools.  Then,  perhaps,  we  might 
hope  for  the  disappearance  of  that  mid-year  breaking 
up  of  classes  which  now  entails  a  great  waste  of 
mental  and  moral  work. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  would  then  be  easier  to  organize 
the  classes  in  such  a  way  that  the  mass  of  each  class 
should  remain  with  the  same  teacher  a  whole  year. 
It  was  claimed  that  such  a  plan  could  and  would  be 
carried  out  with  semiannual  promotions,  but  I  regret 
to  see  a  strong  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  return 
to  the  old  plan  of  changing  teachers  every  half-year. 
The  evils  of  such  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  need 
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not  be  dwelt  upon.  I  would  only  urge  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  matter,  and  that  the  establishment 
of  a  better  plan  be  favored. 

THE  REVISED  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  were  revised  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  the  School  Committee,  passed 
May  22, 1883.  The  supervisors  were  directed  to  take 
into  full  consideration  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
principals  of  schools  in  their  answers  to  the  questions 
that  had  been  submitted  to  them  a  short  time  before 
by  the  superintendent. 

To  these  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the  results  of  their 
own  daily  observation  in  the  schools,  the  supervisors 
gave  the  full  and  careful  consideration  which  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  demanded.  Their 
aim  was,  first,  to  simplify  and  arrange  in  a  more  logi- 
cal form  the  matter  embraced  in  the  course ;  secondly, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  by  setting  limits  beyond 
which  the  work  need  not  be  carried  in  each  year  and 
in  each  branch  of  study;  thirdly,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  topics  in  some  branches  by  making  a  specific 
enumeration  of  them,  thus  excluding  sundry  topics 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  required;  and,  fourthly,  to 
make  a  better  distribution  of  time. 

Although  no  great  or  radical  changes  were  made, 
it  is  believed  that  something  important  was  accom- 
plished in  each  of  these  directions.  The  general 
features  of  the  course  of  study  remain  the  same,  but 
in  numerous  details  improvements  have  been  made. 
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The  result  of  the  supervisors'  work  was  reported 
to  the  School  Committee,  September  11, 1883,  and  the 
courses  of  study  as  presented  were  adopted  to  go  into 
effect  at  once. 

Thus  stated  it  might  appear  that  an  important  piece 
of  work  had  been  finished;  but  it  ought  rather  to  be 
said  that  an  important  work  has  been  fairly  begun. 
It  is  not  a  very  difficult  task  to  draw  up  a  new  course 
of  study,  or  to  revise  an  old  one,  on  paper;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  the  actual  teaching  in  a  large  system 
of  schools  into  full  accord  with  a  fixed  course  of  study. 
It  is  a  task  requiring  time,  and  which  may,  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  become  impossible.  For  illus- 
trations of  this  difficulty  we  only  need  refer  to  the 
old  course  of  study  in  force  from  1878,  and  to  the  still 
older  one  in  force  prior  to  that  date.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  schools  under  both 
these  courses,  and  especially  under  the  older  one,  will 
remember  that  the  actual  practice  in  many  schools 
differed  widely  from  the  established  requirements. 
These  requirements  were  never  very  rigidly  enforced. 
There  was  large  latitude  of  interpretation,  not  only  in 
regard  to  distribution  of  time,  but  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects of  instruction. 

It  is  a  too  common  assumption  that  the  actual 
work  of  the  schools  at  any  given  time  is  just  that  laid 
down  in  the  authorized  course  of  study,  the  whole  of 
it,  and  nothing  else  beside ;  but  the  facts  are  so  often 
inconsistent  with  this  assumption,  that  we  ought  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  making  it.  The  truth  is  that  a 
course  of  study,  however  excellent  in  theory  and  how- 
ever acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  teachers,  possesses 
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no  inherent  power  whereby  it  can  execute  itself. 
Unless  there  be  an  efficient  executive  supervision, 
aiming  to  carry  it  into  full  effect,  we  are  likely  to  find, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  newer  parts  ignored  or  misunder- 
stood, and,  on  the  other  hand,  parts  of  older  courses, 
supposed  to  have  been  abolished,  still  flourishing  in 
full  vigor. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  our  schools 
now  in  the  matter  of  technical  grammar.  This  sub- 
ject was  largely  reduced  by  the  legislation  of  1878, 
and  what  was  still  retained  was  placed  late  in  the 
grammar-school  course.  Practical  language  lessons 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  technical  grammar  thus 
removed,  so  that  children  might  learn  to  write  and 
speak  the  English  language  correctly  by  writing  and 
speaking  it,  and  not  waste  valuable  time  over  the 
refinements  of  analysis  and  the  abstractions  of  tech- 
nical grammar.  Less  analysis  and  more  synthesis 
was  called  for.  But  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study 
framed  with  that  intent  did  not  in  fact  banish  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  from  the  lower  classes  of 
the  grammar  schools.  Many  teachers  "believed  in 
it";  and,  although  they  may  have  recognized  the 
value  of  the  new  work  in  language  lessons,  were, 
nevertheless,  unwilling  to  give  up  the  old  work  in 
technical  grammar.  The  result  was  either  that  the 
new  work  was  neglected,  or  that  the  teachers,  under- 
taking to  do  both  the  new  and  the  old  thoroughly, 
felt  overburdened.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  fact 
that  work  in  technical  grammar  not  recognized  by  the 
present  course  of  study,  nor  by  that  of  1878,  but 
surviving  from-  an  earlier  period,  may  even  now  be 
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found  going  on  in  some  schools.  Similar  illustrations 
might  be  given  in  other  branches  of  study. 

Doubtless,  when  this  unauthorized  and  antiquated 
work  is  added  to  what  the  present  course  of  study 
really  does  require,  the  teachers  have  some  reason  to 
complain.  But  it  is  not  against  the  course  of  study 
that  such  complaints  hold  good.  In  some  cases  the 
burden  has  been  removed  by  persuading  the  teachers 
to  drop  the  old  work  and  concentrate  upon  the  new; 
in  others,  the  teachers  needed  to  be  shown  how  to  do 
the  new  work,  while  in  yet  others  they  held  "views 
of  their  own,"  which  the  arguments  and  explanations 
of  supervisors  have  hitherto  failed  to  modify. 

Here,  then,  lies  one  important  line  of  work  for  the 
supervisors,  namely,  in  helping  the  teachers  adjust 
their  work  to  the  existing  course  of  study.  If  the 
teachers  are  overburdened,  or  if  the  pupils  are  over- 
worked, it  is  for  the  supervisors  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  and  remove  it.  As  the  illustrations  above 
given  suggest,  the  difficulty  will  frequently  be  dis- 
covered, not  in  the  course  of  study,  but  in  the  wrong 
interpretations  put  upon  it.  These  the  supervisor 
must  set  right. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  this  line  of  super- 
visory work  becomes  important,  and  that  is  in  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  time ;  for  there  are  not  a  few 
teachers  who  give  an  unduly  large  share  of  time  to 
some  parts,  while  neglecting  other  parts,  of  the  re- 
quired work.  From  information,  as  well  as  from 
personal  observation,  I  learn  that  cases  are  not  infre- 
quent, in  which  drawing  is  wholly  neglected  up  to  a 
very  late  period  in  the  term  or  year,  the  idea  being 
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that  the  neglected  work  of  a  long  period  can  be  made 
up  in  a  few  days.  To  say  nothing  of  the  imprudent 
risk  of  failure  in  this  attempt,  is  it  anything  better 
than  the  substitution  of  a  short  period  of  cramming 
for  a  long  period  of  training?  Does  not  such  teach- 
ing, if  teaching  it  can  be  called,  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose? 

Again,  there  are  many  classes  —  too  many — in 
which  next  to  nothing  is  done  under  the  heads  of 
observation  lessons  and  elementary  science.  Of 
course  there  is  a  way  of  spending  the  time  devoted 
to  observation  lessons  which  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  that  is  by  giving  the  lessons  in  such  fashion  that 
the  pupils  do  no  observing  whatever.  The  teacher 
merely  tells  the  pupils  this  or  that  about  an  object, 
and  expects  them  to  remember  the  statements.  The 
object  itself  might  as  well  be  absent,  for  any  useful 
part  it  plays  in  the  teaching.  Rather  than  have  such 
misnamed  observation  lessons  given  I  should  much 
prefer  the  entire  omission  of  them.  And  if  the  teach- 
er's omission  of  them  came  from  an  honestly  con- 
fessed inability  to  give  them  in  the  right  way  I 
should  not  complain  of  the  omission,  but  advise  the 
teacher  to  apply  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  to  the 
supervisor,  or  to  some  other  expert  in  methods,  for 
the  needed  assistance. 

But  there  are  frequent  cases  where  the  teacher, 
although  able  and  disposed  to  give  these  lessons 
rightly,  feels  coerced  by  the  necessities  of  promotion. 
Having  been  informed  that  some  of  her  pupils  will 
soon  be  needed  for  promotion,  the  teacher  concen- 
trates all  effort  upon  "the  main  things,"  and  has 
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none  left  for  M  these  side  matters,"  like  drawing,  ob- 
servation lessons,  and  the  rest. 

There  are  teachers  too,  who,  without  feeling 
pressed  by  the  necessities  of  promotion,  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  sure  of  "the  main  things"  first. 
When  reading,  spelling,  and  the  arithmetical  tables 
are  secured,  they  say,  the  time,  if  any  be  left,  will  be 
given  to  the  "  side  matters."  These  teachers  do  not, 
or  will  not,  see  that  the  observation  lessons,  properly 
treated,  are  of  very  great  and  direct  assistance  in 
speaking,  in  writing,  and  in  reading;  and  that,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  an  added  burden,  they  are  a 
help  to  the  other  kinds  of  work. 

This  point  may  be  stated  more  broadly  by  say- 
ing that  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  required  in  the 
course  of  study  can  be  so  coordinated  and  unified  that 
each  kind  shall  help  all  the  other  kinds,  and  thus  the 
whole  will  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  In  such  a  coordination  there  would  be  no 
"  main  things  "  and  no  K  side  matters  " ;  but  all  parts 
would  contribute  in  due  proportion  to  the  one  great 
end  of  all  the  work,  —  harmonious  mental  develop- 
ment. The  skilful  teachers  do  this.  It  merely 
requires  the  making  out  of  a  careful  daily  and  weekly 
plan  of  work,  and  a  faithful  following  of  it  when 
made.  Still,  with  many  teachers,  this  art  of  econo- 
mizing time  and  effort  by  a  systematic  plan  of  daily 
work  is  not  so  well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be. 
And  here,  again,  the  assistance  of  a  supervisor  w^ould 
be  very  useful ;  for,  having  authority  to  interpret  the 
course  of  study,  he  could  compare  the  teacher's  plan 
of  work  with  it,  and  suggest  such  changes  as  might 
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be  necessary  to  make  that  plan  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose. 

Sometimes  the  plea  of  "no  time"  for  certain 
branches  is  made,  when  it  turns  out,  on  investigation, 
that  some  other  branches  have  been  carried  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  in  the  course  of  study.  Thus, 
"numbers  from  one  to  ten"  being  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  primary  classes  are  not  required  to  go  in 
the  first  year,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  unusual  to  find 
teachers  with  a  mistaken  ambition  pushing  on  to 
twenty,  or  even  to  fifty.  Where  the  limit  is 
*  thousands"  teachers  sometimes  fancy  that  a  solid 
gain  is  made  by  pushing  the  work  on  to  billions, 
trillions,  and  higher.  This  tendency  to  push  on 
prematurely  to  the  use  of  very  large  numbers  is  an 
unfavorable  symptom.  Within  a  few  years  there 
have  been  instances  of  excessive  time  given  to  read- 
ing and  writing,  to  the  great  neglect  of  arithmetic. 
And  illustrations  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  They  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  schools.  They  occur  not  only  with 
temporary  teachers  and  substitutes,  but  also  with 
regular  teachers.  Altogether,  they  go  to  prove,  what 
after  all  hardly  needs  proof,  that  a  course  of  study 
drawn  up  on  paper,  however  excellent  in  theory,  will 
not  go  into  full  practical  operation  if  left  to  make  its 
way  unaided.  There  must  needs  be  some  exe  cutive 
agency^  able  to  inform  itself  fully  as  to  facts,  and 
clothed  with  authority  to  decide  disputed  points  of 
interpretation,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the 
authorized  course  of  study  is  followed  without  excess. 
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and  without  deficiency,  in  all  the  details  of  practical 
application. 

Such  an  agency  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is,  when 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
animations.  With  the  support  of  this  committee  and 
of  the  School  Board,  the  supervisors  can  accomplish 
an  important  and  much-needed  work  in  bringing  the 
practice  of  the' schools  into  full  harmony  with  the 
authorized  course  of  study.  And  this  they  will  do 
without  overburdening  the  teachers  with  work,  but 
rather  by  relieving  them  of  that  which  is  useless. 
~Nor  will  the  authority  of  the  principal  of  a  school  be 
disturbed;  for  all  suggestions  to  assistant  teachers 
are  to  be  made  through  him,  or  with  his  concurrence. 

HEADING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  best  method  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners 
is  still  a  matter  concerning  which  experts  disagree. 
In  this  country,  as  in  Germany,  a  war  of  methods  has 
been  and  is  going  on.  There  is  plenty  of  abstract 
theorizing;  but  there  must  be  more  concrete  experi- 
mentation, conducted  in  a  strictly  scientific  way,  before 
all  the  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled. 

Meanwhile  the  controversy  is  characterized  by  a 
spirit  quite  unscientific.  Believers  in  the  K  phonic 
method"  denounce  the  "word  method  "  as  a  consum- 
mation of  unwisdom.  Those  who  believe  in  teaching 
printed  words  and  oral  spelling  reject  the  K  script 
method,"  and  ridicule  the  imposing  array  of  diacritical 
marks  and  modified  letters  used  by  some  to  help  out 
the  "phonic  method."    There  are  even  those  who 
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avow  their  belief  in  the  old  "alphabetic"  and  ".sylla- 
bic "  methods  in  use  forty  years  ago. 

But,  however  uncertain  the  navigator's  charts  may 
be,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  choose  some  course, 
and  keep  to  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  not  so  much  with 
a  hope  of  settling  all  the  questions  at  issue  between 
rival  methods,  as  with  a  purpose  of  bringing  souk 
order  out  of  confusion,  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  prepared  the  "Method 
of  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Primary  Schools.1' 
[School  Doc.  No.  1,1883.] 

While  the  supervisors  acted  as  principals  of  primary 
schools  they  changed  the  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  city.  In  some  districts,  where 
the  exclusive  use  of  phonic  methods  had  brought 
reading  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  process  of  word- 
pronouncing,  it  was  found  difficult  to  introduce  ex- 
ercises designed  to  associate  ideas  with  words,  and 
awaken  thought  in  the  readers'  minds.  The  effort  to 
do  so  was  understood  and  resisted  as  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  word  method,  pure  and  simple.  In 
other  districts  the  phonic  method  completely  vanished, 
leaving  a  combined  word  and  script  method  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  In  my  efforts  to  discover  precisely 
what  the  directions  of  the  individual  supervisors  had 
been  in  these  matters  I  encountered  no  little  diffi- 
culty. There  was  nothing  authentic  to  appeal  to; 
there  was  only  each  person's  recollection  of  things 
said  or  agreed  upon  at  some  former  time,  but  not 
recorded.  The  accounts  given  by  the  teachers  of 
what  they  had  understood  they  were  expected  to  do 
were  even  more  various  and  uncertain.    There  were 
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confusion  and  misunderstanding  everywhere,  and 
growing  therefrom,  naturally  enough,  some  acrimo- 
nious discussion. 

This  state  of  things  demanded  a  remedy;  and  a 
remedy  was  sought  by  requesting  the  Committee  on 
Examinations  to  direct  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
prepare  a  document  which  should  contain  a  definite 
statement  of  what  was  expected  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  beginners.  The  result  was  the  document 
above  cited. 

The  method  described  and  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  neither  one  nor  another  of  the 
rival  methods  in  controversy,  but  a  combination  of 
the  valuable  features  of  the  several  methods.  The 
fundamental  process  is  taken  from  the  K  word  method," 
and  the  "sentence  method."  It  aims  to  bring  about 
associations  directly  between  ideas  and  the  written  or 
printed  words,  also  between  thoughts  and  the  written 
or  printed  sentences.  Thus,  the  true  significance  of 
the  act  of  reading  is  impressed  on  the  child's  mind 
from  the  very  first.  The  use  of  objects,  models,  and 
pictures,  in  preference  to  the  spoken  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  some  of  the  early  associations, 
is  a  feature  taken  from  the  so-called  "  object  method." 
The  power  of  this  method  may  be  seen  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  and  newly  arrived  foreign  children. 
The  writing  feature  is  taken  from  the  "script  method." 
This  is  important  as  a  means  of  learning  to  read,  and 
still  more  important  as  a  preparation  for  composition. 
The  letters  are  learned  very  early  by  writing  them ;  and 
spelling  follows  immediately.  The  phonic  analysis  of 
spoken  words  (slow  pronunciation)  comes  in  quite 
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early,  and  phonic  analysis  of  printed  words  follows  after 
the  necessary  associations  have  grown  up  between  the 
elementary  sounds  and  the  letters  representing  them. 
The  phonic  method,  so  called,  is  not  made  the  funda- 
mental process;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  recognized  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  complete  method.  Its  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  lead  the  child  to  the  pronunciation  of 
new  words  by  help  of  the  analogies  of  the  language; 
also  to  give  valuable  practice  in  enunciation.  It  does 
not  require  the  aid  of  phonic  type,  nor  a  great  array 
of  diacritical  marks. 

Diacritical  marks  are  believed  to  be  useful  only 
when  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  either  is  against 
analogy,  or  follows  an  analogy  not  yet  known  to 
the  children.  There  is  in  some  schools  a  disposition 
to  make  an  excessive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  dia- 
critical marks.  Words  whose  pronunciation  ought 
to  be  perfectly  plain  from  analogy,  and  which  the 
children  unaided  by  marks  would  readily  enough 
pronounce  correctly  from  a  sub-conscious  feeling  of 
the  analogy,  are  garnished  with  superfluous  marks, 
the  like  of  which  are  not  all  found  in  the  standard 
authorities.  The  children,  in  writing  their  words,  are 
required  to  copy  and  learn  all  these  marks,  as  if  they 
were  as  essentially  parts  of  the  written  words  as  the 
letters  themselves.  That  the  principal  diacritical 
marks  should  be  learned  in  school  nobody  disputes ; 
but  that  an  alphabet  of  a  hundred  arbitrary  signs 
should  be  mastered  by  little  children  in  the  first  year, 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  learning  to  read,  is  a  proceed- 
ing for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons 
If  the  appeal  be  to  experience,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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point  to  the  unsurpassed  results  obtained  by  teachers 
who  never  use  marks,  save  for  exceptional  words,  and 
then  only  as  a  help  to  pronunciation,  never  as  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  written  word. 

This  error  in  the  use  of  marks  is  less  wonderful, 
however,  than  another,  by  which  some  teachers  would 
banish  writing  altogether  from  the  primary  schools, 
because,  forsooth,  much  use  of  pencils  so  cramps  the 
little  ones'  fingers  that  right  holding  of  the  pen  when 
they  pass  into  the  grammar  schools  becomes  more 
difficult  to  teach  them!  Thus,  supposing  the  effect 
really  to  be  as  alleged,  we  are  to  give  up  all  the  recent 
great  progress  made  in  teaching  primary-school  chil- 
dren to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing,1  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  better  penmanship  later  in  the 
course !  I  would  not  allude  to  this  matter  at  all,  had 
I  not  this  year  found  teachers  — happily  not  many  — 
possessed  of  such  absurd  notions.  As  these  same 
teachers  were  last  year  teaching  admirably,  according 
to  the  supervisors'  directions,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  regretting  the  existence  of  an  untoward 
influence  which  led  to  the  change. 

In  general  the  "Method  of  Teaching  Reading" 
was  well  received  by  the  teachers,  and  has  been  well 
followed.  Excepting  the  errors  above  noted,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  criticise,  and  very  much  to  com- 
mend. Last  May,  after  the  document  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  for  some  weeks,  I  requested 

1  A  few  years  ago  primary-school  children  could  do  little  more  than 
write  their  names.  Now  they  will  take  a  picture,  or  other  object,  and 
write  a  little  composition  about  it,  which  for  ease  and  correctness  of 
expression  would  have  done  credit  to  a  middle  class  of  a  grammar  school 
in  former  days. 
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them  to  state  what  method  of  teaching  reading  they 
were  then  following;  and,  further,  whether  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  following  the  method  of  the  doc- 
ument, during  the  next  year.  The  question-  wen 
addressed  to  the  teachers  of  the  third  and  second 
classes  (first  and  second  years)  of  all  the  primary 
schools  in  the  city.  Bather  more  than  one-half 
answered  that  they  were  already  teaching  sub- 
stantially according  to  the  document,  and  nearly  all 
(eleven-twelfths)  answered  that  they  anticipated  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so  during  the  next  year.  The  lew 
who  expected  difficulty  were  strong  believers  in  the 
phonic  method  with  Leigh's  type.  They  wished 
to  make  the  phonic  method  fundamental,  while  the 
supervisors'  document  only  made  it  incidental.  The 
large  use  of  that  method  allowed  in  the  document 
was  not  enough.  They  desired  to  make  it  exclusive ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Leigh's  type,  they  provided 
an  extensive  apparatus  of  diacritical  and  other  marks. 

These  teachers  have  not  been  disturbed  in  their 
preferences;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  some  of 
them  have  not  wandered  too  far  from  the  prescribed 
course,  —  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  chief  aim  of  the 
instruction  may  be  missed. 

For  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
main  thing  in  teaching  reading  is  not  a  training  of 
the  speech-organs  to  correct  utterance  of  sounds. 
Important  though  this  be,  it  is  still  only  the  physical 
part  of  the  process.  The  main  thing  is  a  training  of 
the  child's  thought-seizing  power.  This  is  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  process.  w  Keep  your  voice  up  at 
an  interrogation  point,"  says  the  teacher  who  instructs 
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from  the  physical  side ;  but  the  teacher  who  proceeds 
from  the  intellectual  side  leads  the  child,  by  some 
device  or  suggestion,  to  feel  that  a  question  is  to  be 
asked,  and  then  the  child's  voice  takes  care  of  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  habit  the  sight  of  words  should 
suggest  to  the  child's  mind  not  merely  a  series  of 
sounds,  but  ideas.  When  the  meaning  is  clear,  its  cor- 
rect expression  easily  follows.  The  danger  in  using 
the  phonic  method  exclusively  from  the  very  first 
is  that  written  or  printed  words  come  to  suggest  only 
sounds  to  be  uttered.  Attention  being  concentrated 
on  this,  the  thought-element  vanishes,  and  the  reading 
becomes  a  mechanical  process.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  not  to  make  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  too 
prominent.  In  the  first  year's  teaching  of  reading 
they  ought  almost  wholly  to  disappear.  The  best 
teachers  make  but  very  sparing  use  of  them  before 
the  second  or  third  year. 


THE    EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  law  of  the  Commonwealth  provides  that  a 
school  committee  "  shall  require  full  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  teachers 
who  may  be  employed,  and  shall  ascertain,  by  personal 
examination,  their  qualifications  for  teaching,  and 
their  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools." 

This  duty  the* School  Committee  of  Boston  per- 
forms by  its  agent,  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  An- 
nually, in  the  month  of  August,  applicants  for 
situations  as  teachers  are  invited,  b}^  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers,  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 
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Beginners  in  teaching  are  not  received  unless  they 
have  had  the  professional  training  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  or  that  of  a  normal  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts. An  applicant  who  is  not  a  graduate  of 
a  normal  school  must  have  had,  at  least,  a  year's 
experience  in  teaching  school. 

This  rule  sometimes  operates  against  graduates 
of  colleges;  but  it  protects  the  schools,  and  it  places 
the  right  emphasis  on  the  value  of  professional  train- 
ing and  experience.  Considering  how  much  the 
recent  graduate  inexperienced  in  school-keeping  has 
to  learn  about  teaching,  the  requirement  of  one  year's 
experience  is  little  enough.  A  better  requirement 
would  be  one  year's  training  in  a  good  normal  school, 
—  better  for  the  applicant  himself,  and  better  for  the 
schools  in  which  his  early  efforts  are  to  be  made.  It 
is  one  of  the  improvements  which  time  may  bring, 
that  professional  training  shall  be  required,  in  addition 
to  collegiate  education,  before  the  college  graduate  is 
allowed  to  teach  in  a  public  school.  A  good  teacher 
must  have  learning;  but  learning  alone  does  not  make 
a  good  teacher.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching.  This  knowledge  he  may  acquire 
wholly  by  experience  in  the  school-room ;  but  he  ay  ill 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  his  pupils.  The  advantage  of 
professional  training  in  a  normal  school  is  that  it 
saves  the  schools  a  part  of  this  cost  of  giving  begin- 
ners their  experience.  The  beginner,  professional  lv 
trained,  has  less  to  learn  after  he  gets  into  the  school- 
room, and  therefore  can  do  more  and  better  for  his 
school  from  the  outset. 

The  supervisors'  examination  is  partly  by  oral  and 
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written  questions,  and  partly  by  testimony  of  those 
who  personally  know  the  applicant's  moral  character, 
his  scholarship,  his  aptness  in  teaching,  and  his  ability 
to  organize  and  control  a  school.  The  aim  of  the 
questions  is  to  test,  first,  the  soundness  of  the  appli- 
cant's general  education ;  second,  his  ability  to  teach 
the  particular  studies  pursued  in  the  schools;  third, 
his  views  upon  school  discipline  and  the  best  means 
of  moral  training.  The  testimony  from  others  throws 
light  on  all  these  points,  and  gives  some  assurance 
as  to  the  applicant's  character  and  ability.  Upon  a 
consideration  of  this  whole  evidence  —  not  of  the 
scholarship  merely  —  the  Board  of  Supervisors  grants 
or  withholds  the  certificate  of  qualification. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  success  in  obtaining 
these  certificates  depends  only  upon  an  exhibition  of 
good  scholarship,  and  that  many  teachers,  of  long 
experience  and  great  skill,  are  kept  away  from  the 
examinations  by  a  dread  of  manifesting  inferior 
scholarship. 

In  reply  to  the  first  point  in  this  allegation  it  can 
be  truly  asserted  that  success  in  obtaining  the  certifi- 
cate, where  there  is  a  record  of  the  applicant's  expe- 
rience to  go  upon,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  that 
record  as  it  does  upon  the  exhibition  of  scholarship. 

There  ought  to  be  no  misapprehension  on  this 
point.  The  supervisors  have  sought  to  prevent  mis- 
apprehension by  statements  in  their  circulars,  the  last 
of  which  contained  the  following  language : 

Before  granting  certificates  of  qualification  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors carefully  considers  all  the  evidence  it  has  collected.  It 

gives  great  weight  to  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing 
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schools.  While  not  expecting  proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
examination,  it  requires  candidates  to  pass  a  good  examination  in 
subjects  that  they  will  teach,  and  to  show  that  they  possess  good  gen- 
eral scholarship. 

Still,  let  it  not  be  fancied  that  serious  deficiencies 
in  an  applicant's  elementary  education  will  be  over- 
looked. While  it  is  fully  recognized  that  a  teacher, 
of  long  experience,  may  have  forgotten  much  that  he 
once  knew,  so  that  in  answering  questions  he  La 
likely  to  be  outdone  by  the  youthful  graduate  fresh 
from  practice  at  the  examination-bench,  it  is  yet  not 
forgotten  that  a  thorough  education  once  had  leaves 
a  lasting  impress  on  the  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  miss 
the  broad  distinction  between  a  person  who  once 
knew,  but  has  forgotten,  and  one  who  never  knew. 
Knowledge  acquired  may  fade  away;  but  the  train- 
ing gained  in  the  process  of  acquisition,  the  broad 
intellectual  outlook,  the  scholarly  spirit,  —  these 
remain. 

Among  teachers  reputed  to  possess  a  degree  of 
skill  or  cleverness  there  are  sometimes  found  those 
whose  early  education  was  defective,  and  who  are  so 
devoid  of  the  scholarly  spirit  that  they  have  never 
tried  much  either  to  make  deficiencies  good,  or  to 
increase  their  knowledge  by  new  studies.  It  is  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  mere  skill  of  such  teachers  be 
taken  as  a  substitute  for  a  sound  education.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  teacher  has  picked  up  some  good 
methods  of  teaching;  he  should  be  qualified  by  his 
education  to  go  below  methods  to  the  underlying 
principles,  and  w  z  from  them.  Methods,  however 
good,  in  the  hands  of  the  unscholarly,  are  too  apt  to 
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degenerate  into  pedantry  and  mechanism.  Scholarly 
teachers  are  preferable,  because  the  scholarly  spirit  is 
the  teacher's  great  safeguard  against  the  deadening 
influence  of  routine. 

The  best  teacher  possesses  both  skill  and  scholar- 
ship. So  long  as  such  teachers  are  found,  and  Boston 
offers  the  salaries  to  attract  them,  so  long  will  it  be 
unwise  to  accept  any  whose  elementary  education  is 
seriously  defective,  whatever  be  their  "  power  of  hold- 
ing a  class."  Moreover,  considering  the  matter  from 
the  stand-point  of  professional  interest,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  best  sentiment  in  the  teaching  profession 
demands  that  a  reasonable  standard  of  scholarship  be 
upheld,  and  holds  that  appointments  should  be  made 
dependent  upon  reaching  that  standard. 

But  it  is  said,  secondly,  that  excellent  teachers  are, 
nevertheless,  kept  away  from  the  examinations  by  an 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  an  examination  for  scholar- 
ship, or  by  a  feeling  that  a  record  of  professional  suc- 
cess, alone  ought  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  qualification.  And  the  consequence  is  said  to  be 
that  it  is  now  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be  to  find 
good  teachers. 

These  allegations  are  not  easily  proved  or  dis- 
proved. They  are  vague.  The  evidence  for  and 
against  them  consists  more  of  personal  opinions  than 
of  facts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  the' finding  of 
good  teachers  is  difficult  now;  but  when,  if  ever,  was  it 
easy  ?  Years  ago  the  choice  was  between  fresh,  inex- 
perienced graduates  of  the  high  school,  without  profes- 
sional instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  somewhat 
mature  and  experienced  teachers  found  in  the  schools 
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of  suburban  towns,  on  tbe  other.  And  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  appointments  from  the  latter  class  of 
candidates  were  more  numerous,  because  found  to  be 
decidedly  preferable.  Of  late  years  graduates  of  the 
high  schools  have  been  replaced  by  graduates  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School,  while  the  class  of  candidates 
from  the  suburban  towns  has  been  limited  to  those 
who  come  to  the  supervisors'  examinations. 

The  effect  of  this  double  change  has  perhaps  been 
to  diminish  the  relative  number  of  teachers  coming 
into  Boston  from  the  suburbs.  Possibly,  more  Boston 
normal-school  graduates  are  employed,  because,  as 
we  may  believe,  they  are  better  qualified  to  teach  than 
were  the  high-school  graduates  years  ago.  Still  they 
are  but  beginners,  and  cannot,  as  a  class,  be  considered 
preferable  to  the  maturer  teachers  from  the  suburban 
schools.  There  are,  perhaps,  those  who  would  prefer 
to  have  all  appointments  made  from  the  class  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  to  have  their  experience  ac- 
quired elsewhere  than  in  Boston.  Persons  holding 
such  an  opinion  may  not  like  being  limited  to  the  list  of 
teachers  who  happen  to  have  passed  the  examinations. 

Yet  why  exclude  the  normal  graduates  from  ap- 
pointment? Ought  not  Boston  to  do  her  fair  share 
in  giving  experience  to  beginners?  Ought  the 
neighboring  towns  to  be  expected  to  do  the  whole 
of  it?  And  if  the 'employment  of  normal  graduates 
has  of  late  years  been  somewhat  favored  by  the 
rules,  is  not  the  policy  a  good  one?  and  should  it  not 
be  continued,  even  if  maturer  teachers  from  out  of 
town  are  not  quite  so  frequently  appointed  as  for- 
merly they  were? 
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But  the  charge  is  made  that,  inasmuch  as  good 
teachers  will  not  submit  themselves  to  the  super- 
visors' examinations,  the  list  of  those  holding  the 
certificates  of  qualification  is  a  list  of  candidates  in- 
ferior to  the  candidates  who  used  to  be  found  by 
visiting  the  suburban  schools.  This,  again,  is  a  vague 
matter  of  opinion. 

In  answer,  it  is  enough  to  state  the  fact  that  many 
excellent  teachers  do  come  to  the  supervisors'  exami- 
nations, and  that  mairy  teachers,  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  any  who  have  ever  been  appointed  in  other  ways, 
have  entered  the  service  through  these  examinations, 
and  are  in  the  schools  to-day.  To  mention  their 
names  would  be  conclusive  proof.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  many  more  should  not  enter  the  service 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
well-qualified  teacher,  imbued  with  the  right  profes- 
sional spirit,  objects  to  a  thorough  testing  of  his 
qualifications. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  supervisors'  official 
duty  to  go  about  searching  for  good  teachers,  and 
urging  them  to  come  to  the  examinations;  neither 
are  principals  of  schools  called  upon  to  do  so ;  never- 
theless, it  would  have  an  excellent  effect  if  all  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  best  teachers  would  recognize 
the  reasonableness,  as  well  as  the  legal  necessity,  of 
holding  examinations,  and  would  persuade  all  good 
teachers  within  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  to 
become  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  qualification. 

The  system  of  examination  hitherto  used  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is,  in  the  main,  a  good  one.  It 
is  not  perfect ;  doubtless  admits  of  sundry  improve- 
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ments.  The  number  of  subjects  the  candidates  are 
examined  in  has  seemed  to  me  rather  too  large  for 
the  time  allotted.  I  have  thought  that  fewer  sub- 
jects, with  more  thoroughness  in  each  subject,  would 
be  better  for  testing  soundness  of  scholarship,  and 
quite  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  teaching 
ability.  Doubtless  this  matter  will  be  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in-  drawing  up  the  list  of 
subjects  for  the  examinations  next  August. 

There  is  one  new  feature,  the  introduction  of  which 
into  our  system  of  examination  can  hardly  fail  to 
work  an  improvement,  and  that  is  a  visitation  of 
promising  candidates  in  their  schools,  and  an  obser- 
vation of  them  while  at  their  work.  The  importance 
of  professional  skill  is  allowed  by  everybody.  The 
best  way  to  judge  of  a  teacher's  skill  is  to  observe 
him  while  at  his  work.  Examination  by  questions 
affords  insufficient  data  for  such  a  purpose.  Written 
testimonials  require  careful  weighing,  even  when  the 
writers  are  wTell  known.  Better  than  either,  or  both, 
would  be  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  the  teacher's  room 
by  an  expert  observer.  Now,  a  candidate  who  comes 
to  the  examination  in  August,  and  returns  to  his 
school  in  September,  might  easily  be  visited  at  any 
time  during  the  few  months  following.  This  visita- 
tion might  precede  or  follow  the  granting  of  the 
certificate;  but,  in  either  case,  a  written  opinion 
should  be  prepared  by  the  visitor,  and  placed  on  file 
for  future  information.  My  recommendation,  there- 
fore, is,  that  provision  be  made  to  supplement  the 
otherwise  satisfactory  examination  of  a  candidate  by 
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sending  a  supervisor  to  visit  and  observe  him  while 
at  work  in  his  school. 

One  important  class  of  certificate  holders,  namely, 
those  who  are  seeking  only  permanent  positions, 
would  by  this  plan  become  better  known  than  they 
now  do.  Holding  good  positions  elsewhere,  they  are 
not  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  uncertainties  of 
a  substitute  or  temporary  teacher's  position  in  Bos- 
ton; and  yet,  as  things  go,  serving  for  a  while  as  a 
substitute  or  temporary  teacher  is  almost  the  only 
way  of  becoming  well  enough  known  in  Boston  to 
be  appointed  to  a  permanent  position.  There  would 
be  an  important  gain  to  the  service  if  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  could  be  authorized  to  act,  not  merely  in 
a  negative  way  to  bar  out  incompetent  teachers,  but 
also  in  a  positive  way  to  facilitate  the  admission  of 
the  best  ones. 

It  is  a  part  of  recent  experience  that  very  promising 
candidates,  having  passed  the  examinations  and  re- 
ceived the  certificate  of  qualification,  have  returned 
to  their  schools  with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
be  sent  for  when  suitable  vacancies  occurred  in  Boston. 
But  the  expectation  has  been  a  vain  one.  Generally 
speaking,  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers,  being  at 
hand  and  somewhat  known,  are  more  likely  to  get 
permanent  appointments  than  are  candidates  living 
at  a  distance  and  not  well  known.  There  are  excel- 
lent teachers  who  will  not  push  themselves  into 
notice  where  they  have  no  intimation  that  they  are 
wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  most  suc- 
cessfully push  themselves  into  notice  are  not  always 
the  most  desirable  teachers.    It  is  a  question,  there- 
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fore,  whether  the  city  is  not  acting  against  the  best 
interests  of  its  educational  service  when  it  invites 
teachers  of  excellent  ability  and  reputation  to  present 
themselves  for  examination,  grants  them  certificates 
declaring  their  eligibility  for  appointment,  and  then 
takes  no  further  notice  of  them.  Of  course  the  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  supports  no  claim  for  appoint- 
ment; but  the  ablest  teachers  will  not  be  tempted  to 
seek  a  certificate  which  is  unaccompanied  by  an 
assurance  that  their  fitness  for  appointment  will  be 
further  considered  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  great  importance  of  the  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation, as  testifying  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the 
examination,  is  recognized  alike  by  the  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Board,  both  of  which  require  that  every  teacher 
obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  and  deposit  it  with, 
or  have  it  recorded  by,  the  proper  officers,  before  any 
payment  is  made  to  such  teacher  on  account  of  his 
services.  A  high  authority,  in  interpreting  this  re- 
quirement of  the  law,  has  said  that  "until  this  is 
done,  the  .teacher  has  no  authority  either  to  teach  or 
to  control  a  school,  nor  will  he  be  legally  entitled  to 
his  wages." 

In  years  past  the  examination  of  teachers  in  Boston 
is  said  to  have  been,  in  too  many  cases,  merely  a 
formal  compliance  with  the  law.  Thorough  examina- 
tions were  rare.  The  present  method  is  said  to  be 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former  state  of  things. 
However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  allowed,  I  think, 
that  a  lower  standard  of  skill  and  scholarship  than 
the  one  now  maintained  would  not  only  ill  beseem  the 
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reputation  of  Boston  in  educational  matters,  but  also 
be  unworthy  the  respect  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Such  as  it  is  it  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard 
of  professional  skill  and  knowledge  among  teachers 
in  Massachusetts.  There  is  very  significant  testi- 
mony of  school  superintendents  and  normal-school 
principals  on  this  point.  Then,  too,  among  the 
teachers  in  this  city,  there  are  many  who  find  a 
strong  incentive  to  professional  improvement  in  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  examinations  to  exchange 
their  present  certificates  for  others  of  higher  grade. 
To  the  loose  talk,  therefore,  which  suggests  doing 
away  with  examinations,  the  answer  is,  that,  even  if 
the  law  did  not  require  them,  they  should  be  main- 
tained for  the  good  they  do  to  the  teachers,  and, 
through  them,  to  the  schools. 

PROBATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  first  year  of  a  teacher's  service  in  a  permanent 
position  is  a  period  of  probation.  During  this  period 
it  is  the  duty  of  two  specially  designated  supervisors 
to  visit  the  teacher,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  class- 
room, and  observe  his  ability  to  govern,  his  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  results  of  his  work.  Each 
supervisor,  having  formed  an  independent  opinion, 
reports  it  and  the  reasons  for  it  in  writing  to  the 
superintendent,  who  may,  if  the  opinions  are  at 
variance  or  doubtful,  appoint  a  third  supervisor  to 
observe  and  report  further.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors, after  hearing  the  reports  read,  decides  to 
recommend  either  confirmation  or  continuance  of 
probation  or  a  closing  of  the  probation,  as  the  merits 
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of  the  case  seem  to  warrant.  Then  the  written  reports 
are  placed  on  file,  in  order  that  the  committees  of  the 
School  Board,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  act  upon  these 
recommendations,  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  are  based;  and,  further,  in 
order  that  the  supervisors  may  be  held  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinions  they  express  in  such  cases. 

In  this  system,  properly  administered,  may  be  seen 
not 'only  a  safeguard  against  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  incompetent  teachers,  but  an  assurance  that 
the  merits  of  competent  teachers  will  be  vouched  for 
by  properly  qualified  judges,  and  made  a  matter  of* 
record. 

But  the  supervisors  do  not  act  as  judges  merely ; 
they  are  counsellors  too;  they  often  give  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  to  young  teachers  at  a  time 
when  they  most  need  it,  saving  them,  perhaps,  from 
failure  or  shortening  the  road  to  success.  If  the 
year's  probation  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
teacher  will  eventually  become  a  good  one,  a  continu- 
ance of  probation  is  recommended.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  does  not  recommend  confirmation  until 
it  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  result  of  probation.  By 
virtue  of  these  provisions  probation  is  made  to  have 
a  real,  practical  significance^  Not  many  years  ago 
it  is  said,  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  mere  form, 
—  well  enough  in  theory,  but  in  practice  ineffectual. 
But  now,  following  upon  a  long  and  thorough  proba- 
tion, confirmation  becomes  a  dignified  and  significant 
act. 
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examination  of  classes,  axd  estimates  of 
teachers'  work. 

Under  existing  provisions  uniform  written  exami- 
nations, applied  to  all  classes  of  a  grade,  are  not  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  system  of  supervision. 
Twice  only,  in  a  nine  years'  course  of  study,  are  the 
children  thus  examined  on  the  whole  work  of  a  year, 
—  once  in  passing  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar 
schools,  and  once  in  graduating;  from  the  grammar 
schools.  Beside  these  there  is  one  more  such  exami- 
nation in  a  single  subject,  —  that  in  United  States 
history,  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  but  one  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  very  moderate  number  of 
written  examinations  to  be  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  supervision.  In  most  places,  where  written 
examinations  are  used  at  all  for  such  purposes,  the 
number  of  them  is  relatively  much  greater. 

By  far  the  greater  number  —  about  nine  tenths  — 
of  all  the  written  examinations  which  Boston  school 
children  undergo  are  set,  not  by  the  supervisors,  but 
by  the  principals  or  other  teachers  in  the  several 
schools.  In  most  of  the  schools  these  examinations 
occur  twice  a  year,  covering  all  the  studies ;  in  some 
schools  they  occur  bimonthly  or  .even  monthly; 
while  in  a  few  schools  they  are  mostly  dispensed 
with,  the  principals  using  chiefly  oral  examinations 
for  purposes  of  classification  and  promotion. 

These  facts  are  stated  here  to  correct  a  prevalent 
false  notion  that  the  supervisors  are  responsible  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  great  number  of  written  exami- 
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nations  in  the  schools,  and  to  disprove  a  further  as- 
sumption that  the  supervisors  rest  their  estimates  of 
teachers'  ability  and  fitness  on  the  results  of  such 
examinations.  They  could  not,  if  they  would,  rest 
their  estimates  on  these  results,  since  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  no  such  results  are  available. 

But,  even  if  the  results  of  uniform  written  examina- 
tions were  in  all  cases  available,  common-sense  as 
well  as  the  Regulations  would  prescribe  the  use  of 
a  broader  and  better  basis  of  judgment.  A  teacher 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  class  percentages  alone, 
and  it  is  against  the  form  and  spirit  of  our  supervi- 
sion to  do  so. 

It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  imagine  a  kind  of  supervision 
which  looks  only  for  the  percentage  results  of  uni- 
form examinations,  asks  how  much  ground  has  been 
gone  over  in  a  given  time,  finds  how  many  questions 
on  that  ground  the  pupils  can  answer,  records  these 
things,  and  judges  the  teachers  according  to  this 
record.  For  some  minds  such  superficial  and 
mechanical  supervision  has  its  attractions.  There  is 
a  show  of  certainty  and  definiteness  about  the  results 
which  imposes  on  the  imagination.  The  recorded 
percentages  wear  the  guise  of  accurate  statements  of 
fact,  and  there  is  a  certain  comfort  in  believing  that 
one's  judgment  rests  on  something  tangible  and 
exact.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  if  examples  of 
this  superficial  type  of  supervision  are  sometimes 
found,  nor  is  it  strange,  where  such  examples  are 
found,  that  supervision  should  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  shallow  official  mechanism. 

Consider  what  this  kind  of  supervision  ignores. 
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It  does  not  ask  how  the  teaching  has  been  done;  it 
does  not  observe  the  teacher  at  his  work,  takes  no 
note  of  his  methods,  and  makes  no  discrimination 
between  the  results  of  careful  training  and  the 
results  of  drilling  and  cramming.  Neither  does  it 
take  account  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the 
nature  of  his  influence  over  the  pupils,  the  motives 
to  study  and  obedience,  the  standards  of  right  and 
justice,  in  short,  the  moral  element  of  the  teaching  is 
altogether  omitted  and  ignored.  Important,  indeed, 
it  is  to  know  wliat  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  how 
much,  and  by  what  methods,  and  how  well;  but, 
above  all,  is  it  important  to  know  who  teaches.  The 
element  of  character  entering  into  all  a  teacher's 
daily  work  is  the  principal  factor  in  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  that  work. 

Now,  a  broad  and  complete  supervision,  recognizing 
all  these  important  things,  assumes  an  incomparably 
more  difficult  and  delicate  task  than  supervision  of 
the  other  sort  undertakes.  It  takes  note  of  all 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  good  teaching  and  a 
good  teacher,  and  it  bases  its  estimates  on  the  total 
impression  due  to  these  elements.  This  is  why  the 
supervisors  make  repeated  visits,  and  observe  care- 
fully methods  of  teaching  and  governing;  and  why 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  results  of  general  written 
examinations,  but  ascertain,  by  oral  examinations 
conducted  by  themselves  personally  in  each  room, 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  there  and  the  spirit  of 
the  workers. 

Thus,  the  supervisors'  estimates  of  teachers,  which 
are  recorded  once  a  year  in  books  kept  for  the 
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purpose,  represent  a  great  amount  of  careful  and 
conscientious  work.  Their  judgment  is  expressed  on 
four  particulars,  —  the  method  of  government,  the 
behavior  of  pupils,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
results  of  examinations;  and,  if  further  remarks  are 
needed  to  convey  a  just  impression,  they  are  added. 
All  these  particulars  are  reduced  to  writing,  that 
there  may  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  super- 
visors' judgment  is,  nor  any  question  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  it. 

There  are  some  persons,  perhaps,  who  would  like 
to  put  all  this  work  aside,  and  adopt,  in  its  place,  the 
superficial  methods  above  described;  but  I  have 
failed  in  my  purpose  if  I  have  not  proved  that  it 
would  be  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  do  so. 

In  these  recorded  estimates  there  is  not  only 
exposure  of  inferior  teaching  but  also  recognition 
and  attestation  of  superior  teaching.  If  faults  are 
noticed,  merits  also  are  vouched  for.  Fears  have 
sometimes  been  expressed  lest  these  secret  records 
should  harm  the  reputations  of  teachers  with  the 
School  Committee.  This  is,  of  course,  possible, 
since  there  can  be  no  perfect  security  against  mis- 
taken judgments.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  committees  of  the  School  Board  seldom  act 
upon  an  unfavorable  judgment  unless  it  is  supported 
by  other  opinions  than  those  of  the  supervisor.  The 
experience  of  eight  years  has  shown  very  few  in- 
stances of  injustice  to  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  shown,  were  it  proper  to  go  into  personal 
details,  that  many  a  teacher  has  derived  substantial 
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benefit  from  having  his  merits  v  well  vouched  for  on 
the  record. 

SUPEKVISIOX. 

For  eight  years  past  school  supervision  in  Boston 
has  had  a  varied  and  exciting  experience.  It  has 
had  to  stem  a  strong  current  of  opposition,  —  not 
only  the  opposition  which  all  innovations  must  needs 
encounter,  but  a  more  determined  opposition,  appar- 
ently bent  on  destruction.  Criticism,  both  misdi- 
rected and  unjust,  it  has  had  to  face.  Its  work  has 
been  sometimes  misunderstood  and  sometimes  ig- 
nored. In  spite,  however,  of  efforts  to  make  and 
keep  it  unpopular,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  have  known  and  understood  its 
work.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  efficient  supervision  should  be  univer- 
sally popular  with  the  supervised.  Xor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  occasional  infelicities  should  be  magnified 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance.  Still, 
the  policy  in  the  practical  management  of  supervision 
being  to  avoid  or  remove  all  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  faithful  and  able  teachers  should  either  fear  or 
distrust  it.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  feelings  of 
fear  and  distrust  have  greatly  subsided,  and  that  the 
relations  between  teachers  and  their  supervisors  have 
become,  more  and  more,  relations  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  This  is  a  good  omen,  for  it  indicates 
that  whatever  is  good  in  the  work  of  supervision 
is  winning  a  just  appreciation.  With  a  measure  of 
public  confidence,  which  its  work  rightly  understood 
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cannot  fail  to  win,  and  with  the  School  Committee^ 
moral  support,  whence  comes  all  its  strength,  super- 
vision can  become  a  powerful  agency  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools. 

The  chief  part  of  this  report  has  been  given  to  a 
survey  of  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  supervisory 
work.  My  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if  any  who 
are  now  unfamiliar  with  that  work  shall  be  induced 
to  examine  it,  recognize  its  importance,  and  give  it 
hearty  support.  The  essential  features  of  the  present 
form  of  supervision  I  believe  to  be  sound.  I  am 
unable  to  see,  for  instance,  that  its  chief  duties  are 
likely  to  be  better  done  under  the  orders  of  one  per- 
son than  they  are  now  done  under  the  general 
directions,  laid  down  by  the  School  Committee  in  the 
Regulations.  These  prescribe  explicitly  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done,  define  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  are  to  do  it,  and  provide  the  superintendent  with 
power  to  see  that  it  is  done.  There  need  be  no  lack 
of  efficiency  in  supervision,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
system  is  concerned.  Doubtless  the  system  can  be 
improved;  and,  if  questions  going  to  the  very  life 
of  the  system  can  once  be  regarded  as  settled,  ques- 
tions of  improvement  will  then  receive  all  possible 
attention.  The  recent  action  of  the  School  Board 
has  done  much  to  place  supervision  on  a  firmer  basis. 
During  the  next  two  years  may  it  justify  fully  the 
confidence  thus  reposed  in  it. 


EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Superintendent. 
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NORMAL   AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  1o  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  February,  1S84. 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 

Average  Xo. 
of  Pupils. 

Av  ge  rso.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teacher. 

2 

101 

50.5 

1 1 

3G2 

32.9 

5 

145 

29.0 

14 

521 

37.2 

19 

G50 

34.2 

4 

120 

30.0 

3 

'  88 

29.3 

4 

157 

39.2 

2 

72 

36.Q 

2 

52 

26.0 

4 

127 

31.7 

70 

2,395 

34.2 

ADMISSIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1883. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Girls'  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School.. 

Dorchester  High  School  

Roxbury  High  School  

West  Roxbury  High  School 


From  High  Schools 
From  other  sources 


Totals 


Number 
Admitted. 


33 
2 
2 
1 

9 


40 


65 


Average  Age. 


Years. 


20 
26 
19 
18 
21 


20 
1!) 


20 


Months. 


High  School  Graduates,  June,  18S3;  Girls,  191. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Admitted. 

From 

From  other 

Average  Age. 

Schools. 

Grammar 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Schools. 

Sources. 

Years. 

Mos. 

112 

82 

30 

112 

14 

1 

Girls'  Latin  

47 

41 

6 

47 

14 

9 

283 

250 

33 

283 

15 

3 

Girls'  High  

380 

278 

108 

386 

16 

6 

19 

32 

46 

5 

51 

15 

3 

Dorchester  High  .  . . 

17 

26 

33 

10 

43 

15 

5 

Charlestown  High . . 

28 

54 

74 

8 

82 

15 

5 

West  Roxbury  High 

8 

27 

30 

5 

35 

15 

1 

Brighton  High  

9 

13 

18 

4 

22 

15 

7 

East  Boston  High. . 

31 

23 

53 

1 

54 

15 

9 

Totals  

507 

G08 

905 

210 

1.115 

15 

7 

60  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  February,  1884. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

tit.  of 
ndance. 

90 

00 
Ih 
1! 
/. 
7i 

m 
| 

X 

r. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

p< 

Master 

Sub-M 

X 

/. 

2d  Ash 

|  3d  Ass 

358 

165 

523 

330 

148 

478 

45 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

208 

199 

407 

189 

177 

366 

41 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

5 

390 

317 

707 

361 

284 

645 

62 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

196 

200 

396 

185 

184 

369 

27 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

5 

819 

819 

776 

776 

43 

95. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

212 

212 

184 

184 

28 

87. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

441 

441 

391 

391 

50 

89. 

1 

2 

1 

6 

618 

•  •  • 

618 

568 

568 

50 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

312 

383 

695 

293 

353 

646 

49 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

316 

.  »  . 

316 

294 

•  .  . 

294 

22 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

306 

322 

628 

284 

296 

580 

48 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

130 

118 

248 

117 

105 

222 

26 

90. 

1 

1 

4 

426 

573 

999 

404 

523 

927 

72 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

9 

466 

516 

982 

434 

469 

903 

79 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

12 

618 

618 

542 

542 

76 

88. 

. 

il 

2 

2 

'7 

Dorchester-Everett  .  .  . 

284 

250 

534 

266 

226 

492 

42 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

706 

706 

652 

.  ;v 

652 

54 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

688 

• 

683 

643 

643 

45 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

S 

954 

954 

824 

824 

130 

86. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

377 

284 

661 

347 

255 

602 

59 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

814 

814 

745 

745 

69 

91. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

19 

809 

828 

17 

733 

750 

78 

88. 

1 

2 

3 

11 

272 

330 

602 

249 

296 

545 

57 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

551 

551 

493 

493 

58 

89. 

1 

2 

2 

7 

113 

145 

258 

107 

132 

239 

19 

93. 

1 

1 

4 

178 

191 

369 

159 

164 

323 

46 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

592 

592 

532 

532 

60 

90. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

117 

138 

255 

108 

123 

231 

24 

91. 

1 

1 

4 

305 

333 

638 

286 

307 

593 

45 

1 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1  Female  Principal. 

2  Including  mixed  ungraded  class. 


STATISTICS.  6\ 
GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

it.  of 
ndance. 

/ 

L 
u 

t> 

1 

-/.' 
= 

CO 

'~ 

A 

X 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

u  g 
Ph 

Sub-mi 

1st  Am 

•/. 

< 

"5 

< 
a 

CD 

319 

319 

286 

286 

33 

89. 

1 

1 

4 

862 

862 

814 

814 

48 

95. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

291 

315 

606 

270 

291 

561 

45 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

768 

768 

719 

719 

49 

94. 

1 

2 

1 

] 

10 

303 

259 

562 

283 

233 

516 

46 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

419 

169 

588 

382 

152 

534 

54 

90. 

1 

I 

2 

2 

6 

207 

199 

406 

185 

169 

354 

52 

87. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

130 

139 

269 

123 

125 

248 

21 

92. 

1 

5 

93 

90 

183 

86 

80 

166 

17 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

711 

711 

648 

648 

63 

91. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

Phillips  

748 

.  .  . 

748 

695 

.  .  . 

695 

53 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

\ 

10 

255 

254 

509 

242 

233 

475 

34 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

6 

206 

231 

437 

181 

188 

369 

68 

84. 

1 

\ 

I 

\ 

5 

602 

602 

549 

549 

53 

91. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

g 

673 

673 

622 

622 

51 

90. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

420 

500 

920 

391 

464 

855 

65 

94. 

1 

1 

2 

11 

669 

669 

597 

597 

72 

fid 

oy. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

123 

134 

257 

115 

123 

238 

19 

93. 

1 

1 

4 

42 

33 

75 

37 

29 

66 

9 

89. 

1 

331 

360 

691 

317 

336 

653 

38 

95. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

509 

509 

453 

454 

56 

89. 

1 

• 

2 

1 

7 

831 

831 

734 

734 

97 

89. 

1 

2 

4 

11 

15,031 

14,223 

29,254 

13,904 

12,803 

26,707 

2,547 

91.3 

42^8 

67 

80 

368 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns,  February,  1884. 


Districts. 

so 

& 

o 
H 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

1   Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Bel  ween  5  and 
8  years. 

Over  8  years. 

Whole  No. 
at  date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

8  ( 

295 

109 

404 

257 

89 

346 

58 

83. 

247 

174 

421 

8 

214 

202 

416 

179 

156 

335 

81 

81. 

242 

164 

406 

10 

293 

264 

557 

261 

224 

485 

72 

87.- 

314 

239 

553 

6 

176 

164 

340 

153 

140 

293 

47 

88. 

187 

136 

323 

13 

414 

287 

701 

363 

244 

607 

94 

86. 

432 

279 

711 

8 

203 

185 

388 

178 

158 

336 

52 

87. 

242 

144 

386 

8 

202 

198 

400 

173 

161 

334 

66 

84. 

222 

202 

424 

9 

248 

208 

456 

225 

187 

412 

44 

90. 

287 

178 

465 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

12 

289 

303 

592 

255 

257 

512 

80 

86. 

302 

309 

611 

3 

83 

75 

158 

74 

66 

140 

18 

89. 

91 

71 

162 

Chapman  

6 

164 

159 

323 

144 

139 

283 

40 

87. 

188 

126 

314 

Charles  Sumner  .  . 

7 

173 

130 

303 

155 

112 

267 

36 

88. 

167 

141 

303 

12 

368 

322 

690 

319 

274 

593 

97 

86. 

399 

300 

699 

19 

528 

510 

1,038 

464 

428 

892 

146 

86. 

520 

510 

1,030 

7 

201 

157 

358 

175 

135 

310 

48 

87. 

222 

162 

384 

Dor.-Everett    .  .  . 

9 

272 

231 

502 

235 

193 

428 

75 

85. 

276 

234 

510 

12 

321 

328 

649 

290 

285 

575 

74 

89. 

331 

317 

648 

8 

183 

197 

380 

160 

165 

325 

55 

86. 

234 

173 

407 

10 

389 

145 

534 

343 

121 

464 

70 

87. 

349 

193 

542 

9 

282 

204 

486 

249 

175 

424 

62 

87. 

254 

249 

503 

12 

296 

345 

641 

263 

292 

555 

86 

87. 

331 

330 

661 

Franklin  

13 

365 

360 

725 

321 

307 

628 

97 

87. 

386 

354 

740 

Frothingham  .  .  . 

9 

244 

223 

467 

216 

189 

405 

62 

87. 

262 

217 

479 

11 

344 

292 

636 

298 

247 

545 

91 

86. 

349 

273 

622 

George  Putnam  .  . 

3 

95 

81 

176 

83 

67 

150 

26 

85. 

109 

71 

180 

5 

137 

119 

256 

119 

103 

222 

34 

87. 

158 

113 

271 

14 

419 

381 

800 

374 

327 

701 

99 

88. 

527 

278 

805 

4 

107 

112 

219 

93 

93 

186 

33 

85. 

106 

122 

228 

Harvard  

9 

236 

230 

466 

210 

193 

403 

63 

87. 

242 

234 

476 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


00 

Average  whole 

Average 

6 

00 

•O 

■ 

u 

o 

2s  umbe 

r. 

Attendance. 

6 

«*  . 

1 

Districts. 

o  g 

=  5 

i/5  00 

a  5 

9 
>> 

d  . 
to  aJ 

Tea 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

>  < 

z  z 

ver  8 

ii 

< 

W 

C 

Hillside   .  .  . 

4 

115 

87 

202 

98 

72 

170 

32 



84. 

131 

83 



214 

Lawrence  .  . 

20 

804 

279 

1,083 

710 

239 

949 

134 

88. 

bib 

494 

1,069 

Lewis  .... 

11 

282 

323 

605 

247 

270 

517 

88 

85. 

348 

262 

610 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

7 

299 

117 

416 

258 

98 

356 

60 

86. 

232 

190 

422 

Lowell  .... 

11 

288' 

293 

581 

257 

258 

515 

66 

89. 

320 

266 

586 

Lyman  .... 

11 

436 

176 

612 

387 

147 

534 

78 

87. 

337 

296 

633 

Mather  .... 

7 

179 

191 

370 

156 

159 

315 

55 

86. 

225 

156 

381 

Minot  .... 

5 

103 

113 

216 

89 

93 

182 

34 

84. 

153 

63 

216 

Mount  Vernon 

3 

59 

77 

136 

52 

65 

117 

19 

86. 

83 

57 

140 

Norcross  .  .  . 

14 

240 

455 

695 

222 

407 

629 

66 

91. 

371 

329 

700 

Phillips   .  .  . 

9 

271 

218 

489 

240 

188 

428 

61 

87. 

252 

238 

490 

Prescott  .  .  . 

9 

239 

246 

485 

217 

218 

435 

50 

90. 

251 

242 

493 

Prince  .... 

3 

80 

79 

159 

64 

58 

122 

37 

77. 

84 

85 

169 

Quincy  .... 

7 

191 

189 

380 

163 

157 

320 

60 

84. 

248 

136 

384 

Rice  

9 

201 

221 

422 

174 

175 

349 

73 

83. 

256 

194 

450 

Sherwin  .  .  . 

16 

429 

400 

829 

394 

305 

759 

70 

92. 

503 

341 

844 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

7 

174 

209 

383 

151 

175 

326 

57 

85. 

250 

134 

384 

Stoughton  .  . 

3 

92 

89 

181 

80 

73 

153 

28 

84. 

116 

70 

186 

Tileston   .  .  . 

1 

20 

25 

45 

18 

19 

37 

8 

83. 

37 

9 

46 

Warren    .  .  . 

11 

296 

274 

570 

266 

229 

495 

75 

87. 

344 

227 

571 

Wells  .... 

12 

353 

291 

644 

313 

252 

565 

79 

88. 

387 

267 

654 

Winthrop   .  . 

6 

157 

130 

287 

139 

112 

251 

36 

87. 

175 

122 

297 

Totals  .  .  . 

450 

12,849 

11,003 

23,852 

11,324 

9,356 

20,680 

3,172 

87. 

13,674 

10,534 

24,208 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  February,  1884. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under'. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

|  Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

|  Eleven  years. 

£ 

tU 

>> 
> 

Thirteen  years 
[     and  over. 

Adams  .... 

75 

}55 

191 

421 

54 

84 

109 

78 

59 

25 

3 

6 

3 

Allston  .... 

112 

142 

152 

406 

57 

76 

109 

87 

48 

24 

4 

1 

Andrew   .  .  . 

159 

220 

174 

553 

80 

109 

125 

120 

55 

40 

13 

8 

3 

Bennett    .  •  . 

58 

138 

127 

323 

38 

75 

74 

71 

35 

23 

4 

2 

1 

Bigelow  .  .  . 

225 

219 

267 

711 

75 

182 

175 

157 

72 

32 

11 

3 

4 

Bowditch    .  . 

89 

100 

197 

386 

72 

92 

78 

63 

42 

25 

7 

1 

1 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

105 

151 

168 

424 

58 

89 

75 

110 

58 

29 

3 

1 

1 

Brimmer  ... 

14S 

150 

167 

465 

55 

100 

132 

117 

53 

7 

1 

Bunker  Hill  . 

122 

256 

233 

611 

61 

107 

134 

144 

113 

37 

13 

2 

Central    .  .  . 

53 

49 

60 

162 

18 

34 

39 

42 

20 

5 

4 

Chapman    •  . 

111 

106 

97 

314 

35 

72 

81 

77 

33 

15 

1 

Chas.  Sumner 

91 

102 

115 

308 

55 

64 

48 

64 

43 

24 

5 

2 

3 

Comins    .  .  . 

202 

246 

251 

699 

79 

137 

183 

162 

96 

22 

14 

3 

3 

Dearborn    .  . 

325 

291 

414 

1,030 

92 

207 

221 

224 

150 

84 

27 

18 

7 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

152 

72 

160 

384 

41 

80 

101 

89 

48 

15 

8 

2 

Dor. -Everett  • 

145 

195 

170 

510 

52 

84 

140 

105 

85 

32 

9 

2 

Dudley  .... 

173 

200 

275 

648 

65 

121 

145 

159 

98 

38 

12 

a 

2 

Dwight    .  .  . 

107 

136 

164 

407 

56 

76 

102> 

82 

61 

20 

7 

3 

XvllOt  

162 

225 

542 

88 

131 

130 

113 

62 

16 

2 

Emerson  .  .  . 

113 

160 

230 

503 

51 

95 

108 

100 

82 

41 

17 

Q 

y 

Everett    .  .  . 

220 

247 

194 

661 

60 

118 

153 

166 

102 

35 

17 

3 

7 

Franklin  .  .  . 

221 

224 

295 

740 

81 

136 

169 

191 

112 

36 

12 

3 

Frothingham  . 

96 

211 

172 

479 

69 

86 

107 

108 

30 

21 

5 

3 

Gaston  .... 

154 

170 

298 

622 

76 

122 

151 

126 

104 

30 

9 

3 

1 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

54 

53 

73 

180 

14 

52 

43 

46 

14 

8 

3 

Gibson  .... 

62 

101 

108 

271 

36 

57 

65 

61 

35 

13 

4 

Hancock  .  .  . 

188 

258 

359 

805 

109 

177 

241 

152 

87 

35 

3 

1 

Harris  .... 

61 

58 

109 

228 

19 

44 

43 

53 

44 

13 

7 

5 

Harvard  .  .  . 

89 

214 

173 

476 

45 

92 

105 

116 

77 

32 

7 

2 

Hillside    .  .  . 

69 

71 

214 

29 

50 

52 

46 

21 

10 

3 

1 

2 

STATISTICS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 



Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

| 
o 

G 

i 

es 
>> 
□ 
9 
Eh 

00 

u 

>> 

o 
> 
o 

3 

!*» 
O 

2 

r.  . 

H 

Lawrence  .  . 

268 

261 

540 

1,069 

143 

187 

245 

207 

176 

74 

30 

4 

3 

Lewis  .... 

154 

200 

256 

610 

81 

118 

149 

143 

79 

26 

10 

3 

1 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

112 

117 

193 

422 

62 

80 

90 

92 

58 

30 

5 

3 

2 

Lowell   .  .  . 

131 

243 

212 

586 

56 

138 

126 

144 

77 

28 

11 

5 

1 

Lyman   .  .  . 

175 

167 

291 

633 

92 

123 

122 

156 

101 

33 

4 

2 

Mather  .  .  . 

124 

121 

136 

381 

45 

84 

96 

76 

43 

26 

8 

2 

1 

Minot  .... 

63 

58 

95 

216 

50 

43 

60 

33 

18 

7 

5 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

46 

32 

62 

140 

5 

41 

28 

22 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Norcross   .  . 

190 

234 

276 

700 

90 

138 

143 

149 

99 

54 

13 

10 

4 

Phillips  .  .  . 

130 

145 

215 

490 

62 

95 

95 

118 

54 

42 

18 

6 

Prescott  .  .  . 

110 

200 

183 

493 

58 

99 

114 

103 

60 

38 

17 

4 

Prince    .  .  . 

57 

'50 

62 

169 

16 

25 

43 

42 

35 

8 

Quincy  .  .  . 

99 

164 

121 

384 

55 

83 

110 

82 

38 

13 

2 

1 

Rice  .... 

116 

175 

159 

450 

48 

93 

115 

125 

48 

16 

4 

1 

Sherwin    .  . 

191 

286 

367 

844 

123 

184 

196 

168 

110 

39 

15 

7 

2 

Shurtleff   .  . 

173 

85 

126 

384 

43 

102 

105 

93 

29 

7 

5 

Stoughton  .  . 

61 

49 

76 

186 

37 

35 

44 

34 

21 

13 

2 

Tileston  .  .  . 

10 

9 

27 

46 

14 

14 

1 

1 

Warren  .  .  . 

149 

156 

266 

571 

80 

121 

143 

137 

56 

24 

8 

2 

•  • 

Wells  .... 

169 

198 

287 

654 

96 

143 

148 

138 

90 

35 

3 

1 

Winthrop  .  . 

101 

88 

108 

297 

23 

72 

80 

74 

34 

11 

3 

Totals    .  . 

6,563 

7,898 

9,747 

24,208 

2,994 

4,967 

5,713 

5,383 

3,238 

1,316 

399 

140 

58 

Percentages 

27.1 

32.6 

40.3 

100. 

12.4 

20.5 

23.6 

22.2 

13.4 

5.4 

1 

1.7 

.6 

68 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  February,  1884. 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No  .of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Tupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

10 
8 

523 
407 

52.3 
50.9 

TT 

5 

255 

51. 

53.2 

Harvard  . . . 

12 

638 

13 

707 

54.4 

Hillside  .... 

6 

319 

53.2 

Bennett  .... 

8 

396 

49.5 

Lawrence  . . 

17 

862 

50.7 

Bigelow  .... 

15 

819 

54.6 

12 

606 

50.5 

Bowditch . . . 

5 

212 

42.4 

Lincoln  .... 

14 

768 

54.8 

Bowdoin. . . . 
Brimmer. . . . 

9 

441 

618 

49. 
51.5 

11 

562 
588 

51.1 
53.5 

12 

Lyman  .... 

11 

Bunker  Hill. 

13 

695 

53.5 

Mather  

8 

406 

50.8 

6 

olo 
628 

52.3 

o 

44.8 
45.7 

Chapman  . . . 

12 

JNlt.  V  ernon  • 

4 

183 

Chas.  Sumner 

5 

248 

49.6 

Norcross  . . . 

14 

711 

50.8 

15 

999 

66.6 

Phillips  .... 

14 

748 

53.4 

Dearborn  . . . 

18 

982 

54.5 

Prescott  

9 

509 

56.6 

Dillaway  . . . 

11 

618 

56.2 

8 

437 

54.6 

Dor. -Everett 

10 

534 

53.4 

Quincy. . .  <*. 

12 

602 

50.2 

13 
12 

706 
688 

54.3 
57.3 

12 
17 

673 
920 

56.1 
54.1 

Sherwin.. . . 

Eliot  

17 

13 

954 

50.2 

Shurtleff. .. 
Stoughton . . 

13 

669 

51.5 
51.4 

Emerson. . . . 

661 

50.8 

5 

257 

Everett   

15 

814 

54.3 

Tileston  

1 2 

75 

37.5 

Franklin  

16 

828 

51.7 

Warren  

13 

691 

53.2 

Erothingham 

12 
11 

602 
551 

50.2 
50.1 

Wells  

10 
17 

509 
831 

50.9 
48.8 

Winthrop  . . 

Geo.  Putnam 

5 
7 

258 
369 

51.6 
52.7 

Totals  . . . 

555 

29,254 

52.7 

Hancock  . . . 

12 

592 

49.3 

1  Principal  included. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  February,  1884. 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Av.  whole 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Av.  whole 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

2.  c 
3,2 

P  "y 

5?  3 

8 

8 

404 
416 

50.5 
52. 

 •  

4 

219 
466 

54.7 
51.8 

Harvard  . . . 

9 

10 

557 

55.7 

Hillside  .... 

4 

202 

50.5 

Bennett  .... 

6 

340 

56.7 

Lawrence  . . 

20 

1,083 

54.1 

Bigelow  

Bowditch . . . 

13 

701 

53.9 

11 

7 

605 
416 

55. 
59.4 

8 

388 

48.5 

Lincoln  .... 

Bowdoin  . . . 
Brimmer  . . . 
Bunker  Hill. 

8 

400 

50. 

50.7 

49.3 

11 
11 
7 

581 
612 
370 

52.8 
56.5 
52.9 

9 

456 

12 

592 

Mather  .... 

3 

158 

52.7 

53.8 

5 

216 
136 

43.2 
45.3 

Chapman  . . . 

6 

323 

Mt.  Vernon 

3 

Ch's  Sumner 

7 

303 

43.3 

Norcross. . . 

14 

695 

49.6 

12 

690 

57.5 

Phillips  .... 

9 

489 

54.3 

Dearborn  . . 

19 

1,038 

54.6 

Prescott  . . . 

9 

485 

53.9 

Dillavvay  .  . . 

7 

358 

51.1 

Prince   

3 

159 

53. 

Dor. -Everett 

9 

503 

55.9 

Quincy  

7 

380 

54.3 

12 

8 

649 

54.1 
47.5 

9 

422 

46.9 
51.8 

380 

Sherwin  . . . 

16 

829 

Eliot  

1  A 
10 

KQ  A 

53.4 

Slmrtleff. . . 

rr 

7 

QfiQ 
OOO 

54.9 

Emerson  . . . 

9 

486 

54. 

Stoughton . . 

3 

181 

60.3 

Everett  

12  - 

641 

53.4 

Tileston. . . . 

1 

45 

45. 

JJ  I  cllilvl  1  ii    •  •  • 

13 

*  725 

55.8 

>  V  cil  I  xZll  •  •  •  • 

11 

570 

01. o 

Frothingham 

9 

467 

51.9 

Wells  

12 

644 

53.5 

11 

636 

57.8 

Winthrop  . . 

6 

287 

47.8 

Geo.  Putnam 

3 

176 

58.7 

5 

256 

51.2 

Totals  

450 

23,852 

53. 

Hancock  

14 

800 

57.1 

70 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  DIPLOMA  OF  1883  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 

00 

i 

o 

CM 

00 

o 
>, 

CO 

J  4  years. 

so 

5  years. 

i 

to 
o 

>i 

5 

00 

>i 
to 

00 

rt 

o 

t— 

i 

o 

>a 

ED 

5 

p 

o 

C 

00 

c: 
o 
>> 

Not  given. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

8 

4 

1 

o 

3 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

19 

3 

1 

2 
4 

6 

7 

1 
11 

1 

1 

15 

8 

2 

7 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

5 
9 
19 
3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

5 

'l 

12 

5 

4 

15 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

9 

4 

4 

Charles  Sumner. 

11 

20 
19 

8 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

5 

1 

11 

4 

2 
10 

9 

8 

3 

1 

5 

2 

10 
11 

2 

9 
8 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

6 

4 

3 

11 

4 

2 

2 

9 

5 

10 
3 
1 

7 

5 

•  1 

2 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

24 

11 
1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

27 
7 

8 

5 

1 

7 
1 

6 

9 

2 

5 

2 

19 

Frothinghara  .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

22 

13 
4 

1 

6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

o 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5 

1 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TEIE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  CANDIDATES  FOE 
THE  DIPLOMA  OF  1883  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
—  Continued. 


Schools. 


Harris  

Harvard  

Hillside  

Lawrence . .  • 

Lewis  

Lincoln .... 
Lowell  .... 
Lyman  ... 

Mather  

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross . . . 

Phillips  

Prescott  .  •  • 

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice   

Sherwin  . . . 
Shurtleff. .  . 
Stoughton  . 
Tileston  . . . 

Warren  

Wells  

Winthrop  . 


Totals 


26 


24 


160 


108 


7 

11 

19 

10 

14 

20 
0 
3 
7 
7 
9 
4 
5 
5 
2 
5 
G 

11 
1(5 
5 
3 
8 
1 
0 


458 


151 


285 


6 1 


100 


13 


181 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Diploma  Scholars,  June,  1883.     Number  of  these  admitted  to 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1883. 


Diplomas. 

O  <E 

Diplomas. 

O  oo 

"=  5  § 

-  E  : 

Schools. 

•~  -=  L 

Schools. 

a! 

E  SS  - 

>> 

OB 

>> 

^  ■ 

o 

n 

o 

o 
H 

<5  « 
i-l 

o 

3 

<5  < 
i—i 

15 

8 

23 

12 

Harris  .... 

9 

10 

19 

18 

7 

11 

18 

17 

Harvard  . . . 

22 

20 

42 

21 

19 

11 

30 

7 

Hillside. . .  • 

•  • 

33 

33 

21 

8 

10 

18 

13 

Lawrence  . 

23 

*  • 

23 

7 

46 

•  • 

46 

18 

Lewis  

39 

39 

78 

45 

Bowditch  

10 

10 

3 

Lincoln  . . . 

43 

43 

22 

Bowdoin  

22 

22 

15 

Lowell  .... 

20 

15 

35 

4 

36 

36 

19 

Lyman  .... 

16 

10 

26 

14 

Bunker  Hill . . . 

21 

25 

46 

23 

Mather  .... 

9 

13 

22 

8 

10 

10 

6 

Minot  

7 

9 

16 

C\ 

y 

20 

20 

40 

21 

Mt.  Vernon. 

8 

9 

17 

15 

Oh  as.  Sumner. 

3 

13 

16 

9 

Norcross. . . 

19 

19 

6 

11 

31 

42 

21 

.rhillips  •  •  • 

23 

23 

25 

17 

19 

36 

lb 

Prescott  . . . 

18 

16 

34 

16 

Dillaway  

35 

35 

21 

Prince  

15 

21 

36 

OA 

Dor. -Everett  .  • 

22 

20 

42 

31 

Quincy  .... 

24 

*  * 

24 

7 

32 

32 

14 

Rice  

39 

39 

61 

A  O 

±z 

42 

OQ 

Sherwin  . .  • 

24 

30 

54 

tt1  l : i. 

36 

36 

Ol 

z± 

oiiurtien  .  • 

50 

50 

_  i 

15 

14 

29 

12 

Stoughton  . 

5 

12 

17 

LI 

Everett  

67 

67 

45 

Tileston  . . . 

4 

4 

8 

5 

Franklin  

65 

65 

31 

Warren. . . . 

15 

21 

36 

23 

Frothingham  . . 

11 

19 

30 

15 

Wells  

35 

35 

12 

Gaston  

36 

36 

17 

Winthrop  . . 

54 

54 

26 

1 

8 

9 

8 

George  Putnam 

6 

10 

16 

15 

Totals  .... 

777 

896 

1,637 

896 

Hancock   

22 

22 

13 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS   TS  RESPECT  BOTH  TO   AGE  AND  TO  CLASSES,   FEBRUARY,  1884. 


1 

1 

Classes. 

*  i 

Under 
5  years. 

 1 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

9 

years. 

10 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

1 

13 

vears. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

i 

I  18 

years. 

19  years 
and  over. 

Totals. 

Latin 
Schools. 

All  Classes,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

6 

9 

25 

9 

55 
18 

56 

25 

72 
27 

66 
26 

58 
26 

24 
16 

14 

9 

376 
151 

Totals, 

8 

27 

73 

81 

99 

92 

84 

40 

23 

527 

Advanced  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

14 

2 
38 

36 

2 
89 

ools. 

First  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

13 
1 

33 
33 

62 
70 

33 
56 

6 
30 

147 
190 

ss 

$ 

Second  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

2 

13 

3 

61 

42 

98 
71 

48 
81 

9 

32 

1 

8 

232 
237 

X 

Third  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

16 

4 

89 

50 

158 
144 

88 
187 

16 
78 

'  2 

20 

3 

369 
486 

Totals, 

22 

155 

419 

-  511 

369 

192 

84 

1752 

First  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

• 

3 

28 
14 

174 

96 

296 

298 

266 

335 

101 

205 

37 

58 

m 

905 
1017 

Second  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls.  | 

1 

24 
23 

246 
147 

442 
379 

485 
479 

247 
307 

64 
101 

10 
21 

n 
n 

1520 
1460 

ce 
"© 

Third  Class, 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

48 
22 

274 
208 

629 
551 

686 
741 

433  • 
463 

148 
189 

29 
38 

4 

3 

n 
n 

2253 
2217 

ir  Scho 

Fourth  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

38 
22 

311 

258 

'  729 
695 

817 
754 

588 
549 

236 
249 

62 

—--67 

10 

9 

2 
3 

2793 
2606 

S 

s 

eS 
U 

35 

Fifth  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

31 

32 

378 
355 

•  950 
904 

958 
1036 

626 
608 

318 
313 

120 

92 

17 

20 

2 
3 

1 

3401 
3364 

Sixth  Class,  j 

Boys. 

7 

370 

1148 

1091 

570 

222 

83 

18 

3 

1 

3513 

Girls. 

19 

348 

1019 

873 

493 

211. 

93 

18 

2 

1 

3077 

Ungraded  Class,  •} 

Boys. 
Girls. 

17 

13 

22 
29 

93 
42 

178 

65 

133 
68 

84 

59 

53 
46 

18 
21 

3 
17 

1 

3 

602 
363 

Totals, 

1 

57 

832 

3096 

4701 

5214 

4996 

4561 

3226 

1683 

568 

139 

181: 

29091 

IK 

First  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

14 

28 

459 
381 

1270 
1126 

1086 

889 

472 
426 

133 
147 

48 
48 

17f 
19f 

3499 
3064 

y  Scho( 

Second  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

14 

28 

640 

.  569 

1535 
1341 

1229 
1041 

553 
453 

187 
159 

44 

50 

14 
21 

7f 
13f 

4223 
3675 

£ 

s 

Third  Class,  I 

Boys. 
Girls. 

17 
13 

1641 
1281 

2069 
1647 

1103 
894 

377 
340 

126 
131 

33 
39 

12 
13 

5 
4 

8t 

5385 
4362 

Totals, 

30 

2964 

4967 

5713 

5383 

3238 

1316 

399 

140 

58t 

24208 

Grand  totals, 

30 

2964 

4967 

5770 

6215 

6334 

6017 

5621 

5163 

4714  ' 

•  3462 

2201 

1171 

592 

250 

107 

55578 

I] 

t  Thirteen  years  and  over, 


\  Eighteen  year*  and  over. 
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REPORT. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music,  now 
respectfully  submitted,  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  of 
convincing  the  Board  that  the  appointment  of  five  special 
instructors  of  music  for  the  ensuing  year  (as  recommended 
by  the  committee  at  the  Board  meeting  of  April  8),  instead  of 
a  Director  and  three  special  instructors,  is,  for  many  reasons, 
desirable.  The  committee  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
Board  is  open  to  conviction  on  the  point  at  issue,  as  the 
arguments  used  against  the  new  plan,  at  the  meeting  referred 
to,  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
brought  forward  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  the  Board  so 
far  overruled  them  as  to  pass  an  order  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts  to  include  in  their  estimate  of  expenses 
for  the  coming  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
five  special  instructors,  namely,  $13,200,  at  $2,640  apiece. 
This  is  an  apparent  increase  in  expenditure  of  $2,280  on 
previous  years,  when  the  salary  of  the  Director — $3,000  —  and 
the  salaries  of  three  special  instructors  amounted  to  $10,920. 
As,  however,  the  committee  desire  to  date  the  appointment 
of  the  new  special  instructor  from  September  1,  instead  of 
April  1,  the  sum  required  would  amount  to  $12,100,  instead 
of  $13,200;  so  that  $1,180,  instead  of  $2,280,  would  be  the 
additional  sum  needed  to  carry  on  musical  instruction  for 
the  coming  twelvemonth,  under  the  new  arrangement.  By 
the  appointment  of  another  special  instructor,  which  this 
sum  will  obtain  for  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  divide  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  between  the  instructors  so 
as  to  ensure  that  the  first  shall  be  visited  more  frequently 
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than  once  a  fortnight,  as  hitherto,  and  the  second  be  brought 
under  regular  supervision,  instead  of  being  left,  as  now,  to 
be  visited  when  the  instructors  can  find  a  little  spare  time 
for  the  purpose. 

By  the  present  division,  which  gives  the  care  of  eighteen 
Grammar  Schools  to  Mr.  Sharland  and  Mr.  Mason,  respec- 
tively, and  of  seventeen  to  Mr.  Holt,  the  work  appears  on 
the  surface  to  be  equally  distributed;  but  as  Grammar 
Schools  are  unequal  quantities,  and  their  inequality  in  number 
of  pupils  is  still  further  increased  by  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  Primary  Schools  and  colonies  dependant  upon 
them,  the  care  of  one  group  of  Grammar  Schools  may  really 
be  much  more  burdensome  than  that  of  another  group  of  the 
same  number.  So,  again,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  each  special  instructor,  we  should 
take  into  account  the  time  required  to  reach  the  schools  under 
his  charge,  which  depends  upon  relative  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  their  greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  will  require  much  less  time  to  visit  eighteen 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  heart  of  the  city  than  it  will  to  visit 
an  equal  number,  some  of  which  are  located  in  Charlestown 
and  the  rest  in  Dorchester.  The  difficult}^  of  making  a  really 
equal  division  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  much  increased  by 
the  avowed  and  very  natural  preference  of  certain  masters 
for  this  or  that  instructor,  to  whose  visits  they  have  long 
been  accustomed.  These  preferences,  which  are  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  individual  instructors,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  committee  from  making  changes  which  will 
become  necessary  if  another  instructor  should  be  allowed  by 
the  Board. 

We  spoke  above  of  that  difference  in  Grammar  Schools,  as 
to  the  number  of  attached  Primary  Schools  and  colonies, 
which  makes  it  possible  that,  with  an  equal  number  of  the 
first  in  charge,  one  instructor  may  really  have  many  more 
pupils  to  look  after  than  another.    Taking  the  five  largest 
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schools,  with  their  colonies,  under  the  charge  of  the  three 
instructors  now  employed,  and  not  including  Primary 
Schools,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case,  as  the  following 
statistics  show  :  — 

PRESENT  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Sharland  has  18  schools,  with  19,351  pupils. 
Among  them  are  the  — 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils.  Colonies.      No.  of  Pupils. 


Franklin   1,553  2  112 

Winthrop   1,118  2  112 

Comins   1,689  4  224 

Dearborn   2,020  4  224 

Dillaway   976  2  112 


7,356  14  784 

•  A  -  i  •  <  •      ^'  •  * 

Mr.  Holt  has  17  schools,  with  18,810  pupils. 
Among  them  are  the  — 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils.  Colouies.      No.  of  Pupils. 


Eliot   1,488  3  168 

Bigelow   1,520  1  56 

Lawrence   1,945  3  168 

Hancock  1,392  2  112 

Wells     .'.    T   .....    .  1,153  1  56 


7,498  10  560 

Mr.  Mason  has  18  schools,  with  14,765  pupils. 
Among  them  are  the  — 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils.  Colouies.      No.  of  Pupils. 


Chapman     .......  951  2  112 

Mt.  Vernon   319  1  56 

Bunker  Hill   1,287  0  0 

Warren   1,261  0  0 

Dor.-Everett   1,037  0  0 


4,855  3  168 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  up,  one  by  one,  the  objec- 
tions made  in  the  Board  to  the  appointment  of  five  special 
instructors,  instead  of  a  Director  and  three  special  instruc- 
tors, and  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Objection  I.  —  That  as   since   (in  opposition   to  the 

recommendation  of  your  committee)  the  special  instructors 

in  drawing  were  dropped,  and  the  department  was  placed  in 

charge  of  a  Director,  the  study  of  drawing  has  been  carried 

on  with  undiminished  success,  it  may  safely  be  argued  that 

a,  similar  course  in  regard  to  music  would  leave  it  equally 

unharmed.    Even  were  your  committee  prepared  to  accept 

the  premise  in  the  above  proposition,  as  they  are  far  from 

being,  they  could  not  accept  the  conclusion  reached,  because 

the  nature  of  the  two  studies  is  so  dissimilar  that  an  argu- 
es 

ment  based  upon  the  administration  of  one  can  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  that  of  the  other.  In  so  far  as  the  efficient  prose- 
cution of  either  study  in  our  schools  depends  largely  upon 
the  ability  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  as  consequently  the 
most  important  part  of  the  special  instructors'  duty  is  normal 
instruction,  drawing  and  music  stand  in  the  same  light,  and 
each  will  suffer  in  degree  when  this  is  diminished  or  done  away 
with  ;  but  of  the  two  the  latter  will,  for  many  reasons,  in  such 
case  sustain  the  greater  injury.  Drawing,  though  practised 
in  classes,  is  individual  work,  and  each  boy  who  draws 
may,  if  not  carefully  watched,  harm  himself  by  contracting 
bad  habits  ;  but  singing  is  collective  work,  and  the  children  who 
sing  incorrectly  not  only  harm  themselves,  but  affect  their 
companions.  To  attain  a  good  result  all  must  sing  correctly. 
A  few  uncertain  voices,  a  few  careless  or  slovenly  readers, 
will  suffice  to  ruin  the  effect  of  a  chorus. 

Again,  musical  instruction  stands  in  need  of  the  unceasing 
supervision  of  an  expert  much  more  than  drawing,  because 
none  but  a  trained  musician  can  teach  the  proper  management 
of  the  voice.  As  none  but  an  expert  can  teach  how  to  manage 
the  voice  properly,  so  none  other  can  detect  the  beginning  of 
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that  period  of  voice-mutation  during  which  children  cannot 
sing  without  risk  of  permanent  injury.  An  expert  is  also 
needed  to  assign  parts  to  children  who  have  reached  the  age 
when  three-part  singing  may  be  commenced,  and  at  all 
times  to  see  that  the  regular  teachers  instruct  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  rapid  acquirement  of  the  ability  to  read  music 
at  sight.  For  all  these  reasons  the  presence  of  a  special 
instructor  in  every  Grammar  School  once  a  week,  or  at  the 
least  once  a  fortnight,  is,  and  always  will  be,  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  good  results. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Holt,  and  cited  in  the  Board, 
that  no  great  practical  skill  in  singing  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  one  who  undertakes  to  teach  school-children  to  read 
music  at  sight,  is  a  true  one  ;  but  the  fact  does  not  lessen  the 
importance  of  trained  supervision,  nor  does  it  bear  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  many  instructors  are  needed  to  make  it 
efficient,  though  it  wTas  brought  forward  as  an  argument 
against  the  proposed  increase  in  their  number,  which,  as  the 
member  who  quoted  it  said,  was  thought  unnecessary  by  two 
of  the  present  instructors.  One  onl}r,  however,  took  this 
position,  as  we  have  since  ascertained. 

Objection  II.  —  As  every  department  of  special  in- 
struction should  have  a  recognized  head  to  whom  (dl  questions 
of  administration  can  he  referred,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
Director  of  Ma  sic  in  the  public  schools. 

While  admitting  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  your 
committee  think  that,  in  the  present  exceptional  case,  it  may 
be  disallowed.  Mr.  Eichberg,  who  has  so  long  held  the 
position  of  Director,  himself  proposed  that  he  should  be 
appointed  special  instructor  in  the  High  Schools,  think- 
ing that  it  would  facilitate  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
instructor,  which  he  considers  important.  The  sincerity  of 
his  opinion  is  proved  by  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  involved,  as 
his  salary  would  be  thereby  reduced  from  $3,000  to  $2,640. 
He  is  aware  that  the  change  of  title  would  make  no  real 
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change  in  his  position.  Relieved  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility, which  would  rest  upon  the  Music  Committee,  he  would 
still  have  care  of  the  High  Schools,  act  as  conductor  at 
musical  festivals,  and  thus  continue  to  use  his  remarkable 
talents  and  knowledge  of  music  to  the  best  advantage. 

Objection  III. — By  redisricting  the  schools  so  as  to 
give  each  instructor  a  share  in  High,  Grammar,  and  Pri- 
mary tcork,  much  time,  noiv  spent  in  traversing  long  distances 
between  different  jwte  of  the  city,  tcould  be  saved,  and  the 
present  number  of  instructors  be  found  sufficient. 

The  plan  here  suggested,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  would 
be  to  give  to  each  instructor  the  care  of  several  High  Schools 
and  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  four  instructors  to  cover  the  ground.  As  we  have 
10  High  Schools,  53  Grammar  Schools,  and  1.32  colonies  and 
Primary  Schools,  in  Boston,  making  a  total  of  215,  each 
instructor,  with  25  hours  per  week  to  work  in,  would  have 
54  schools  of  all  grades  to  visit  during  that  time,  — a  mani- 
fest impossibility.  The  present  mixed  division,  which  was 
adopted,  instead  of  the  horizontal  division,  when  the  city 
annexed  Charlestown,  Brighton,  and  Dorchester,  seemed, 
though  inadequate,  to  be  the  only  possible  one  under  the 
circumstances.  It  placed  instruction  in  the  10  High  Schools 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eichberg,  whose  experience  of  many 
years  makes  him  best  qualified  to  carry  it  on,  and  it  divided 
the  lower  grades  between  the  remaining  three  instructors, 
all  of  whom  are  adepts  in  the  kind  of  work  required  in 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  The  first  are  thus  visited 
once  a  fortnight,  and  the  latter  as  often  as  time  will  allow. 
The  committee  are  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  enough ; 
but  they  submit  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  all  that 
can  be  done. 

To  divide  the  Grammar  Schools  between  two  instructors, 
who  would  have  25  apiece,  and  the  Primary  between  the 
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other  two,  giving  them  75  apiece,  is  not  a  plan  worthy  of 
consideration.  One  other  possible  plan,  which  the  committee 
propose  to  consider,  has  been  suggested  ;  namely,  to  put  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  hands  of  three  instructors,  who 
would  thus  have  17  apiece,  and  place  all  Primary-School  in- 
struction, as  in  the  High  Schools,  under  one  instructor,  whose 
work  would  necessarily  be  chiefly  normal.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  pupils  would  be  reached  through  the  teachers 
taught  in  classes  by  the  instructor. 

Objection  IV. — Instead  of  appointing  an  additional 
male  instructor  icould  it  not  be  better  to  appoint  two  or  three 
female  teachers  to  assist  the  special  instructors  f 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  would  request  the  Board 
to  consider  what  we  have  already  said  about  those  matters 
connected  with  musical  instruction  which  none  but  trained 
musicians  can  deal  with.  Are  such  to  be  found  anions:  the 
female  teachers  in  our  schools  ;  and,  if  so,  could  we  turn 
them  into  special  instructors  of  music  without  paying  them 
as  such,  which  would  increase  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  Musical  Department?  Should  we  not  be  likely  to  tind 
that,  by  putting  several  regular  teachers  into  places  which 
neither  education  nor  experience  have  qualified  them  to  All, 
we  had  deprived  the  schools  of  useful  and  efficient  aids  in 
other  branches  of  study,  without  reaping  any  corresponding 
advantage  ? 

Objection  V. —  Were  the  methods  of  teaching  music 
in  our  schools  uniform,  it  could  be  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers,  with  little  or  no  supervision,  and  special  instruction 
be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  dispensed  with.  We  need  not 
here  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  pages  of  this 
report  about  the  advantages  of  special  instruction,  and  the 
necessity  of  supervising  regular  teachers,  however  well  quali- 
fied. What  we  have  now  to  answer  is  the  conclusion  implied 
in  the  above  objection, — that  our  method  of  teaching  is  Dot 
uniform.    "  The  position  taken  by  the  Music  Committee," 
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says  a  late  newspaper  writer,  M  indicates  a  failure  to  compre- 
hend that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  methods  employed 
by  the  several  instructors  now  in  charge  of  this  branch  of 
study  in  the  public  schools"  We  are  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  our  position  indicates  anything  but  the  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  differences  referred  to  are  superficial  differ- 
ences in  the  manner  of  applying  a  common  principle  to  the 
teaching  of  sight-singing.  This  principle  is  the  use  of  the 
movable  do.  The  use  of  the  fixed  do,  which  represents  a 
fixed  tone,  as  on  a  keyed  intrument,  by  some  of  the  instruc- 
tors, and  of  the  movable  do,  which  represents  the  tonic  or 
first  note  in  any  scale,  by  others,  would  constitute  a  radical 
difference  ;  but  so  long  as,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  committee,  all  use  the  movable  do,  which  enables  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  idea  of  key  relationship,  all  may  be  said 
to  teach  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  method  be  properly 
called  uniform.  The  use  of  hand  signs  and  time  language 
by  some  of  the  instructors,  and  their  non  or  partial  use  by 
others,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  invalidate  the  uniformity  of 
the  method.  And  here,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  the 
better  understand  what  the  common  principle  referred  to  is, 
we  shall  explain  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  tune  there  are  two  relationships,  namely,  that  of  a 
tone  or  single  musical  sound  in  absolute  pitch,  i.e.,  its  high- 
ness or  lowness  in  the  scale  of  sounds,  or  as  standing  at  a 
certain  interval  or  distance  from  another  tone  which  has  pre- 
ceded it  (as,  for  example,  in  a  major  third,  or  a  diminished 
fifth),  and  that  of  atone  to  its  tonic  or  keynote  (the  first 
note  in  any  scale),  as,  for  example,  mi,  sol,  or  si,  in  the  scale 
of  do,  to  do.  Now,  music  has  been  well  defined  as  the 
relation  which  all  other  notes  in  a  scale  have  to  the  tonic. 
So  long  as  this  relation  remains  unchanged  the  melody  is  the 
same,  no  matter  what  the  notes  are.  The  important  matter, 
then,  in  teaching  sight-singing,  is  to  fix  a  type  of  the  major 
and  of  the  minor  scale  in  the  pupil's  mind.     To  show 
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children  what  a  major  scale  is,  we  take  the  scale  of  C  as  a 
pattern,  because  it  has  no  accidentals.  It  teaches  them  that 
a  major  scale  has  semitone  intervals  between  the  3d  and  4th, 
and  7th  and  8th  degrees,  and  tone  intervals  between  all  the 
other  degrees.  To  fix  in  the  mind  the  place  of  each  note 
in  the  scale,  the  child  learns  the  scale  or  relative  names  (i.e., 
numbers),  1,  2,  3,  4;  the  pitch  names  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  or 
the  names  of  absolute  pitch  as  given  by  keyed  instruments  ; 
and  the  syllable  names  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
singing,  because  they  are  especially  euphonious.  Knowing 
the  construction  of  the  major  scale,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  pupil  which  note  in  his  typical  scale  he  takes 
as  a  tonic  or  point  of  departure,  for,  by  the  help  of  the 
movable  do,  he  will  place  his  sharps  or  flats  correctly  in 
any  key.  These  and  other  ideas  upon  which  our  system  of 
teaching  music  is  based  are  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  movable  do  forms  part  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  system,  as  do 
the  manual  signs  (occasionally  used  in  a  simple  form  by  all 
our  instructors),  which  have  their  origin  in  the  "musical 
hand"  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
When  used  by  the  teacher,  with  skill,  especially  in  their 
more  complicated  form,  the  effect  is  magical,  and  the  exercise 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  those  who  watch  it. 
Whether,  however,  the  staff,  with  notes  written  upon  it,  is 
put  on  the  black-board,  or  is  figured  by  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  while  those  of  the  right  are  used  as  pointers  to 
indicate  the  imagined  notes,  the  one  important  object  of 
making  the  pupil  think  the  sounds  is  equally  reached  without 
any  such  appeal  to  the  imitative  faculty,  as  the  teacher 
makes  when  he  sings  or  plays  a  note  or  a  musical  phrase. 

Experts  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  children  taught  by 
such  mechanical  help  as  manual  signs  and  time  syllables 
learn  to  read  music  any  more  quickly  or  correctly  as  regards 
Time,  Tune,  and  Force  (Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Accent), 
than  other  children  taught  without  their  aid  ;  but  even  if 
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one  only  of  our  special  instructors  uses  them,  so  long  as  all 
teach  with  the  movable  do,  the  system  may,  in  our  opinion, 
be  called  uniform.  Absolute  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  children  cannot  be  expected  from 
teachers  each  of  whom  has  a  pronounced  individuality, 
which,  in  the  interest  of  progress,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
thwart  by  cast-iron  legislation.  As  little  should  we  wish  to 
risk  the  loss  of  the  services  of  any  of  the  instructors  by 
endeavoring  to  impose  the  views  of  any  one  of  them  upon 
the  rest  in  matters  of  secondary  importance.  Our  desire  is 
to  promote  that  mutual  state  of  trust  and  good  feeling  which 
begets  a  readiness  to  observe  and  profit  by  new  ideas  of 
value,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  services  of  the  present  special 
instructors  will  be  productive  of  even  better  results  than  in 
the  past,  if  they  are  enabled,  by  the  help  of  an  additional 
teacher,  to  give  more  time  to  the  care  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  we  again  nominate  five  special  instructors  to  the 
Board  instead  of  a  Director  and  three  special  instructors. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  nominations  of  special 
teachers  in  music,  made  by  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and 
Music,  for  the  ensuing  year,  be  accepted  and  confirmed,  and 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  for  this  purpose  :  — 

High  Schools.  — Julius  Eichberg,  from  April  1,  1884. 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. — Joseph  B.  Sharland, 
Hosea  E.  Holt,  and  J.  M.  Mason,  from  April  1,  1884; 
Henry  G.  Carey,  from  September  1,  1884. 
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ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    39    Arch  Street. 

1  884. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  May  13,  1884. 

The  Committee  on  Text-books,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  submit  their  annual  report. 

The  committee  present  the  text  and  reference  books  for 
all  the  schools  as  proposed,  and  append  orders  for  such 
changes  from  the  list  of  last  year  as  are  recommended. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  of  text-books  of  each  grade  will  be 
found  the  changes  proposed. 

The  committee  ask  for  further  time  to  present  their  report 
on  supplementary  reading,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  list 
thoroughly  revised  before  it  is  printed. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  G.  BLAKE, 

Chairman, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Third  Class.  —  Franklin  Primer  and  Advanced  First 
Reader.    Munroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Second  Class. — Franklin  Second  Reader.  Franklin 
Advanced  Second  Header.  First  Music  Reader.  Franklin 
Pr i  m  a ry  A  ri t  Inn  e tic. 

First  Class. — Franklin  Third  Reader.  First  Music 
Reader.    Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Upper  Classes. — First  Lessons  in  Natural  History  and 
Language.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Child's  Book  of  Language. 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.    Smaller  series.     [By  J.  H.  Sticknev.] 

All  the  Classes.  —  American  Text-Books  of  Art  Education. 
First  Primary  Music  Chart.  Prang's  Natural  History  Series. 
One  set  for  each  building. 

Magnus  &  Jeffries's  color  chart;  "Color  Blindness,"  by 
Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries.  One  copy  of  the  chart  and  one  copy  of 
the  book  for  use  in  each  Primary  School  building. 

The  changes  recommended  in  the  Primary  School  text- 
books are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic  as  a  text-book  in  the 
First  and  Second  classes. 

One  of  Magnus  &  Jeffries's  color  charts,  and  one  copy  of  the 
book  "  Color  Blindness,''  for  use  in  each  Primary  school- 
building,  instead  of  for  each  district. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sixth  Class.  —  Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader.  1  War- 
ren's Primary  Geography.  Intermediate  Music  Reader. 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Greenieafs  Manual  of 
Mental  Arithmetic.     Worcester's  Spelling  Book. 

Fifth  Class. — Franklin  Intermediate  Reader.  Franklin 
Elementary  Arithmetic.  Greenieafs  Manual  of  Mental 
Arithmetic.  1  Warren's  Primary  Geography.  Intermediate 
Music  Reader.     Worcester's  Spelling  Book. 

Fourth  Class.  —  Franklin  FourthKeader.    The  Franklin 


l(juyot'8  Elementary  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestown  Schools. 
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TVritten  Arithmetic.  Greenleai's  Manual  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic. ]  Warren's  Common  School  Geography.  Interme- 
diate Music  Header.     Worcester's  Spelling  Book. 

Third  Class.  —  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  Greenleaf's  Manual  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography.  Swinton's 
New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary. Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.  2  Fourth 
Music  Reader.     [Revised  edition.] 

Second  Class. — Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary.  Higginson's  History  of  the  United 
States.    2  Fourth  Music  Reader.     [Revised  edition.] 

First  Class.  —  Franklin  Sixth  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  Meservey's  Book-keeping,  Single 
Entry.  1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography.  Swinton's 
New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary. Cooley's  Elements  of  Philosophy.  Fourth  Music 
Reader.     [Revised  edition.] 

All  Classes.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 
Writing-books:  Duntonian  Series;  or,  Payson,  Dunton,  and 
Scribner's.  Child's  Book  of  Language.  [By  J.  H.  Stickney.] 
Smaller  series,  and  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  of  the  Larger  Series. 
Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching,  "Trades,"  one  set  for 
ench  building.  Tilton's  Plain  Needle-work,  one  copy  in 
each  room  where  sewing  is  taught. 

The  changes  recommended  in  the  Grammar  School  text- 
books are  as  follows  :  — 

Sixth  Class.  —  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic  added  as 
a  regular  text-book. 

Fifth  Class. — Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic  substituted 
for  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 

Three  Upper  Classes.  — Revised  Fourth  Music  Reader,  to 
be  supplied  as  new  books  are  needed. 

All  Classes.  —  Child's  Book  of  Language.  Smaller 
series  authorized  for  use. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

English.  —  Abbott's  "How  to  Write  Clearly."  Hill's,  or 
Kellogg's  Rhetoric.    Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Selections 


1  Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestowu  Schools. 
-  The  revised  edition  to  be  supplied  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macau  lay's 
Essay  on  Addison.  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  T revel  va  n's 
Selections  from  Maeaulay.  Hales'*  Longer  English  Poems. 
Shakespeare,  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections.  Selections 
from  Chaucer.  Selections  from  Milton.  [Clarendon  Press 
Edition.    Vol.  I.]    Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary, 

Latin.  —  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  [Rox- 
hury,  W.  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.]  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar.  [English,  Girls',  Dorchester,  Charlestown, 
and  East  Boston  High  Schools.]  Harkness's  Complete 
Coarse  in  Latin,  for  the  first  year.  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Primer.  Harkness's  Civsar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Chase's,  Frieze's,  or  Greenough's  Virgil,  or  any  edition 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books.  Greenough's, 
or  Harkness's  Cicero.  Chase's  or  Lincoln's  Horace,  or  any 
edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books. 

History.  —  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Mythology.  — Berens's  Handbook  of  Mythology. 

Mathematics.  —  Meservey's  Book-keeping.  Bradbury's 
Eaton's  Algebra  or  Franklin  Algebra.  Bradbury's  Ele- 
mentary Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's  Geometry.  Gr'eenleaf's 
Trigonometry.    Metric  Apparatus.1 

Physics.  — Cooley's  New  Text-book  of  Physics.  Avery's 
Physics  ;  or  Gage's  Physics. 

Astronomy .  —  Kiddle's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry. — Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  edited  by  Nichols.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative 
Analysis.    Hillls  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Botany.  — Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany* 

Zoology.  —  Morse's  Zoology  ;  and  Packard's  Zoology. 

Physiology .  —  Hutchinson's  Physiology. 

Drawing. — American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader.  Eich- 
berg's  Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader.  [Girls'  High 
School.] 

The  changes  in  text-books  for  lIio*h  Schools  are  as  fol- 
lows  :  — 

Add  the  folio  wins;  to  the  list :  Kellogff's  Rhetoric.  Hark- 
ness's  Caesar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius  Nepos.  Berens's  Hand- 
hook  of  Mythology.   Franklin  Algebra.    Packard's  Zoology* 


1  Not  exceeding  $»i">  i'ov  each  school. 
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Strike  out  the  following :  Bain's  Brief  English  Grammar. 
Latin  School  Series,  I.  and  II.  Seeman's  Classical  My- 
thology. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Latin. — White's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Harkness's  Gram- 
mar. Harkness's  Complete  Course  in  Latin  for  the  first 
year.  Harkness's  Prose  Composition,  or  Allen's  Latin  Com- 
position, Harkness's  Caesar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Greenough's  Catiline  of  Sallust.  Lincoln's  Ovid.  Green- 
ough's  Ovid.  Greenough's  Virgil.  Greenough's  or  Hark- 
ness's Orations  of  Cicero.  Smith's  Principia  Latina.  Part 
II. 

Greek.  —  Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Good- 
Avin's  Grammar.  White's  Lessons.  Jones's  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Goodwin's  Reader.  The  Anabasis  of  Zenophon. 
Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

English.  —  Soule's  Hand-book  of  Pronunciation.  Hill's 
General  Rules  for  Punctuation.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.  Hughes's  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare. [Revised  edition.]  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Hawthorne's 
True  Stories.  Greene's  Readings  from  English  History. 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer.  Selections  from  American 
Authors, — Franklin,  Adams,  Cooper,  and  Longfellow. 
American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
Irving's  Sketch-Book.  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in 
the  Spectator.  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  Hales's  Longer  Eng- 
lish Poems.  Three  plays  of  Shakespeare, — Rolfe's  or 
Hudson's  Selections. 

History.  — Leighton's  History  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller 
History  of  Greece.  Long's  or  Ginn  &  Heath's  Classical 
Atlas.  Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  —  Student's 
Series. 

Mythology.  —  Berens's  Handbook  of  Mythology. 

Geography .  —  Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 

Physiology.  —  Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 
Foster's  Physiology  (Science  Primer). 

Botany.  —  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
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Zoology.  —  Morse's  Zoology;  and  Packard's  Zoology. 

Mathematics. — The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  Brad- 
bury's, Eaton's,  or  Went  worth's  Algebra.  Chauvenet's 
Geometry. 

Physics.  —  Arnott's  or  Avery's  Physics,  or  Gage's  Physics. 

Drawing.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High  School  .Music  Reader.  Eich- 
berg's  GiiTs  High  School  Music  Reader.  [Girls'  Latin 
School.] 

The  changes  in  text-books  for  Latin  Schools  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Strikeout  the  following:  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon ;  Latin 
School  Series,  I.  and  II. 

Add  the  following  :  Lincoln's  Ovid  ;  Lindsey's  Cornelius 
Nepos  ;  Berens's  Handbook  of  Mythology;  Packard's 
Zoology. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

French.  —  Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar.  Keetel's  Ana- 
lytical French  Reader.  Hennequin's  Lessons  in  Idiomatic 
French.  Gasc's  French  Dictionary.  Saintine's  Picciola. 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Conscrit  de  1813.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  Madame  Therese.  Bocher's  College  Series  of 
French  Plays.  Nouvelles  Genevoises.  Souvestre's  Philos- 
ophe  sous  les  Toits.  Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu. 
Racine's  Andromaque.  Racine's  Iphigenie.  Racine's 
Athalie.  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Moliere's 
Precieuses  Rid  feu  les.  Cornei  lie's  Les  Horaces.  Cornei  lie's 
Cid.  Herrig's  La  France  Litteraire.  Roeiner's  French 
Course,  Vol.  II. 

German.  —  Whitney's  German  Dictionary.  Otto's  or 
Whitnejr's  Grammar.  Otto's  or  Whitney's  Reader.  Der 
Zerbrochene  Krug.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Schiller's 
Maria  Stuart.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise.    Putlitz's  Das  Herz  Vergessen. 

The  changes  in  text-books  in  French  and  German  are  as 
follows  :  — 

Add  the  following:  Hennequin's  Lessons  in  Idiomatic 
French  ;  Racine's  Athalie  ;  Roemer's  French  Course,  Vol.  II.  : 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart;  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise 5 
Putlitz's  Das  Herz  Vergessen. 
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Strike  out  the  following :  Eugene's  French  Grammar ; 
Joyne's  Otto's  French  Render ;  Taine's  Notes  sur  Y  Angle- 
terre ;  Lacombe's  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais ; 
Goethe's  Prose. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Such  text-books  shall  be  supplied  to*  the  Horace  Mann 
School  as  the  committee  on  that  school  shall  approve. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the  text- 
books authorized  in  the  other  public  schools  as  are  approved 
hy  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  the  Committee  on 
Supplies. 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Munroe's  Charts.  Franklin  Primer.  Franklin  Reader. 
Stories  of  American  History.  Harper's  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy. The  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  Writing  Books,  Plain  Copy  Books, 
and  such  of  the  text-books  authorized  in  the  other  public 
schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools 
and  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary.  National  Music 
Teacher.  Munroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics.  Lessons  in  Color 
(one  copy  for  each  Primary  School  teacher's  desk). 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  - 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia  ;  or  Johnson's  Encyclo- 
paedia. Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Anthon's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary.   Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's 
Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's  National  Picto- 
rial Dictionary. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer.  Johnson's  Atlas.  Reclus's  Earth. 
Reclus's  Ocean.  Flammarion's  Atmosphere.  Weber's 
Universal  History.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution.  Palfrey's  History  of  New 
England.  Martin's  Civil  Government.  Frothinsrhani's 
Rise  of  the  Republic.  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Shurtleffs  Topographical  History  of  Boston.  Froth- 
ingham's  Siege  of  Boston.    Lingard's  History  of  England. 

Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.  Wilson's 
Punctuation.  Philbrick's  Union  Speaker.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Geography  (one  copy  for  each  teacher  of  Geogra- 

Second  Classes.  — Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States 
History. 

Maps  and  Globes.  —  Cutter's  Physiological  Charts.  Charts 
of  Life  (For  Normal  and  High  Schools).  Cornell's  Series 
Maps,  or  Guyot's  Series.  Maps  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  (Not  exceeding 
one  set  to  each  floor.)  Hughes's  Series  of  Maps.  Joslyn's 
15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod  (one  for  each  Grammar 
School).  9-inch  Hand  Globe,  Loring's  Magnetic  (one  for 
each  Grammar  School-room).  Cosmograph.  O.  W.  Gray 
&  Son's  Atlas. 
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LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Li  Hoard's  History  of  England.  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon. 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged.  Eugene's 
French  Grammar. 

The  changes  in  reference-books  are  as  follows  :  — 
Add  the  following  to  the  list :  Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  (one  copy  for  each 
teacher  of  geography);  O.  W.  Gray  and  Son's  Atlas; 
Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  ;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon, 
unabridged  ;  Eugene's  French  Grammar. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  first  and  second 
classes  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic 
be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  sixth  class,  and 
that  the  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic  be  substituted  for 
the  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  in  the  fifth  class,  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

3.  Ordered,  That  Child's  Book  of  Language  (by  J.  H. 
Stickney),  smaller  series,  be  authorized  for  use  in  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

4.  Ordered,  That  the  Revised  Fourth  Music  Reader 
be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  three  upper 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  be  supplied  as  new 
books  are  needed. 

HIGH  AND  LATIX  SCHOOLS. 

5.  Ordered,  That  Kellogg's  Rhetoric  be  authorized  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  High  Schools. 

6.  Ordered,  That  Selections  from  Milton  (Clarendon 
Press  Edition,  A^ol.  I.)  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  the  High  Schools. 

7.  Ordered,  That  Berens's  Handbook  of  Mythology  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools,  in  place  of  Seeman's  Classical  Mythology. 
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8.  Ordered,  That  Franklin  Algebra  be  authorized  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  High  Schools. 

9.  Ordered,  That  Packard's  Zoology  be  authorized  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools. 

10.  Ordered,  That  Lincoln's  Ovid  and  Lindsey's 
Cornelius  Nepos  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-book-  in 
the  Latin  Schools  ;  and  that  Harkness's  Caesar  and  Lindsey's 
Cornelius  Nepos  be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books  in  the 
High  Schools. 

11.  Ordered,  That  Wentworth's  Algebra  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  Schools. 

12.  Ordered,  That  the  following  text-books  in  French 
and  German  be  authorized  for  use  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools:  French.  —  Racine's  Athalie  ;  Koemer's  French 
Course,  Vol.  II.  ;  Hennequin's  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French  ; 
German. — Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise  ;  Schiller's  Maria 
Stuart ;  Putlitz's  Das  Herz  Vergessen. 

13.  Ordered,  That  the  following  text-books,  High  and 
Latin  Schools,  be  stricken  from  the  list :  — 

Bain's  Brief  English  Grammar ;  Eugene's  French  Gram- 
mar;  Joyne's  Otto's  French  Reader;  Taine's  Notes  sur 
l'Angleterre  ;  Lacombe's  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais  ; 
Goethe's  Prose  ;  Latin  School  Series,  I.  and  H.  ;  Harper's 
Latin  Lexicon. 

14.  Ordered,  That  the  text-books  in  French  and  German 
now  authorized  for  use  in  either  the  High  or  Latin  Schools 
be  authorized  for  use  in  both  the  High  and  the  Latin 
Schools. 

15.  Ordered^  That  the  series  of  text-books  of  Drawing 
now  in  use  be  adopted  for  use  during  the  ensuing  school 
year,  on  condition  that  the  publishers  agree  to  prepare  a  new- 
series,  or  to  revise  the  old,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Committee  on  -Drawing  and  Music. 

16.  Ordered,  That  the  following  books  be  authorized 
for  use  as  reference-books  :  — 

Grammar  Schools.  —Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  (one  copy  for  each  teacher 
of  geography)  ;  O.  W.  Gray  &  Son's  Atlas. 

Latin  and  High    Schools.  —  Harper's   Latin  Lexicon: 
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Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged  ;  Eugene's 
French  Grammar. 

17.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  be 
granted  further  time  to  present  their  report  on  Supplement- 
ary Reading,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  report  in  print. 
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REPORT 

OP 

COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


BOSTON: 
PRESS    OF   ROCKWELL   AND  CHURCHILL, 
No.    39    Arch  Street. 
18  8  4. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  May  13,  1884. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Supplies  be  authorized  to 
report  in  print,  and  that  six  hundred  copies  of  the  report  be 
printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


REPORT. 


Boston,  May,  1884. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Rules,  present  their  sixth  annual  report, 
for  the  financial  year  1883-84. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  the  past  year  was  58,788,  requiring  a  force  of  about 
1,400  teachers.  The  supplying  of  this  large  number  with  the 
text-books  and  materials  required,  properly  to  carry  out  the 
course  of  study  as  prescribed,  is  an  undertaking  involving  much 
labor.  If  your  committee  were  only  required  to  supply  the 
schools,  without  strict  watchfulness  of  the  financial  interests 
of  the  city,  the  work  would  be  much  less  arduous  ;  but  to 
purchase  everything  needed  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
to  account  by  receipts  for  every  book  and  article  placed  in 
the  schools,  involve  much  care  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  work.  The  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  this  department  has  not  come  about  of  itself,  but  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  care  given  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  method 
of  work  as  arranged  by  your  committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Board.  During  the  first  two  weeks  in  September  deliveries 
of  text-books  were  made  to  the  pupils  through  the  principals 
and  Primary  teachers,  each  school  being  supplied  according 
to  estimates  received  in  the  previous  June.  Each  pupil 
was  furnished  with  a  "  B  "  blank,  denoting  the  books  needed 
and  fhe  prices  of  the  same,  and  the  teachers  delivered 
books  on  "B"  blanks  stamped  as  paid,  and  on  "C  "  blanks 
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properly  filled  out.  In  October  the  blanks  and  books 
remaining  were  collected  from  the  schools,  and  the  accounts 
settled  between  the  teachers  and  the  supply  office.  Books 
required  after  that  time  were  delivered  at  Mason  street.  The 
principals  also  estimated  the  amount  of  drawing  materials  and 
stationery  needed  for  the  year's  work,  and,  excepting  in  a 
few  cases,  where  the  demand  seemed  extravagant,  the  schools 
were  supplied  in  accordance  with  their  requisitions.  It  was 
understood  that  the  amount  furnished  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  entire  year,  and  that  any  further  supplies  could  be 
obtained  only  upon  application  to  the  committee,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  need  of  additional- material.  The 
committee  believe  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  prevent- 
ing waste,  and  also  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  exercise  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  supplies  furnished. 

The  opportunity  offered  to  pupils  to  purchase  books  and 
materials  from  the  city  at  low  prices,  compared  with  those 
elsewhere  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  has 
induced  many  to  obtain  them  who  otherwise  might  not  have 
felt  able  to  do  so ;  and  the  care  manifested  by  nearly  all  the 
teachers  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  your  committee 
and  guarding  the  interests  of  the  city,  has  aided  materially 
in  producing  the  favorable  financial  results  of  the  past  few 
years. 

Your  committee  believe  that  in  preparing  this  report  they 
should  give  to  the  members  of  the  Board  full  information 
concerning  the  cost  of  the  various  articles  used  for  school 
work,  and  concerning  the  method  by  which  the  business  of 
supplying  these  articles  is  conducted. 

In  making  up  the  total  appropriation  for  school  expenses  a 
specified  amount  is  requested  for  each  of  the  different  items  ; 
and  no  one  of  these  amounts  can  be  exceeded  without  au- 
thority from  the  Board.  During  the  past  year  the  Board 
authorized  expenditures  over  the  amounts  estimated  for  "The 
Annual  and  Musical  Festival,"  and    Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water." 
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This  committee  exercise  but  a  nominal  control  over  both  of 
these  expenditures. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  amount  estimated  for 
each  item  of  expenditure,  and  the  expense  actually  incurred, 
together  with  such  other  information  as  appears  to  be  requi- 
site as  to  eath  item  :  — 

TEXT-BOOKS,  DRAWING  MATERIALS,  AND  STATIONERY. 

Under  this  head  are  included  nearly  all  the  supplies  furnished 
pupils.  The  estimated  cost  for  books,  which  included  text- 
books, reference-books,  and  exchange  of  books,  was  $53,500. 
The  amount  expended  was  $52,315.20.  The  changing  of  the 
Rules,  by  which  February  promotions  were  restored,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  spelling-book,  increased  the  gross  ex- 
penditures for  books  at  least  $5,000.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  books  required  for  the  schools  your  committee 
would  state  that  among  the  purchases  for  the  year  appear  the 
following:  31,936  Franklin  Readers,  16,500  Worcester's 
Spelling-Books,  15,681  Music  Readers,  9,026  Geographies, 
4,700  Mental  Arithmetics,  4,300  Written  Arithmetics,  2,425 
Higginson'a  Histories,  2,400  Swinton's  Language  Lessons, 
1,500  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  122,155  writing  and  blank 
copy-books,  aud  71,760  drawing-books. 

The  amount  estimated  for  drawing  materials  and  stationery 
was  $12,000.  The  amount  expended  was  $9,082.88,  which, 
added  to  the  expenditure  for  books,  exclusive  of  supple- 
mentary reading,  makes  the  total  expenditure  for  all  of  these 
items  $61,398.08.  The  cash  receipts  during  the  year  from 
sales  to  pupils  were  $48,952.44,  leaving  the  net  cost  to  the 
city  $12,445.64;  adding  to  this  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
in  stock  during  the  year,  $6,51 7.35,  the  net  cost  to  the  city, 
for  text-books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  delivered 
during  the  year,  appears  to  have  been  $18,962.99,  which  is 
about  the  average  net  cost  for  this  purpose  for  the  past  four 
years. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  amount  expended  for  books  for  supplementary  read- 
ing purchased  during  the  year  was  $1,662.12.  Other  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  $122.75,  were  incurred  for  boxes  and 
covering  books,  and  were  charged  to  another  account.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  text-books,  which  were  authorized 
for  supplementary  reading,  were  taken  from  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $137.33  ;  so  that  the  total  cost  for  supplementary 
reading  sent  to  the  schools  was  $1,922.20,  the  amount  allowed 
being  $2,000. 

The  supplementary  reading  in  use  in  the  schools  may  be 
separated  into  two  classes,  permanent  and  circulating.  As  a 
general  rule  the  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  the  for- 
mer, but  the  High  and  Grammar  schools  have  but  a  limited 
supply  of  the  latter.  It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  cir- 
culating reading-books  should  be  increased  during  the  present 
year.  During  the  year  all  the  circulating  supplementary 
reading-books  in  use  in  the  Primary  schools  were  collected 
and  brought  to  Mason  street  for  renovation  and  rearrange- 
ment.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  books  needed  to  be 
repaired  or  replaced.  Your  committee  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  the  books  needed  to  complete  the  various  sets,  and, 
after  all  were  newly  covered,  they  were  put  into  boxes,  each 
box  being  numbered,  and  sent  to  the  schools  designated  by 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  is  probable 
that  no  equal  amount  of  money  ever  spent  by  the  School 
Board  has  produced  so  much  good  as  that  expended  for  these 
two  hundred  sets  of  books,  which  furnish  fresh  reading  mat- 
ter to  some  fifteen  thousand  children. 

ANNUAL  AND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  estimate  made  for  this  purpose  was  $2,500,  and  was 
afterwards  increased  by  the  Board  to  $3,000.  By  the  Kules 
the  arrangements  for  the  annual  festival  are  made  by  a  com- 
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mittee  of  five  members,  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  April.  All  the  expenditures  are  incurred  by  that 
committee,  and,  during  the  past  year,  bills  were  submitted 
and  approved  to  the  amount  of  $2,837.98,  as  the  cost  of  the 
festival  which  took  place  July  1,  1883.  The  expenses  this 
year  exceeded  the  average  expense  for  the  past  few  years 
nearly  $1,000,  the  additional  cost  being  for  the  musical  festi- 
val, which  was  combined  with  the  annual  festival.  The  mu- 
sical festival  is  not  an  annual  expense,  the  Rules  permitting 
it  to  be  held  only  when  the  Board  so  direct. 

GLOBES,  MAPS,  AND  CHAETS. 

While  the  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  these  arti- 
cles, orders  are  constantly  being  received  for  new  materials 
to  replace  those  worn  out  or  broken.  The  Board  has  lately 
introduced  Hughes's  maps,  which  are  sold  at  a  low  price  as 
compared  with  that  of  others,  and  seem  to  give  satisfaction. 
Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  there  has  been  spent 
during  the  year  $836.14. 

MUSICAL  EXPENSES. 

The  principal  item  of  expense  on  this  account  is  for  the 
tuning  and  care  of  pianos.  This  work  has  been  performed 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  during  the  past  seven  years  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Your  committee  have 
renewed  the  contract  with  that  institution  for  one  year  from 
May  1,  1884,  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  viz.,  $1,200. 
The  total  number  of  pianos  in  the  public  schools  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  of  which  forty-eight  are  grand  pianos, 
and  eighty-four  square  pianos.  The  last  report  as  to  them 
stated  that  all  but  thirteen  were  in  good  or  fair  condition. 
It  is  probable  that  two  or  three  additional  instruments  will 
be  required  during  the  present  year.  The  amount  spent  dur- 
ing the  year  for  musical  expenses  has  been  $1,269,  the  ap- 
propriation being  $2,250. 
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PRINTING. 

In  making  up  the  cost  of  this  item  the  stock  used  and  the 
binding  of  the  several  documents  are  included.  The  Rules 
give  this  committee  the  supervision  of  all  printing,  and  limit 
the  edition  of  each  document  to  four  hundred  copies.  Ex- 
pense would  be  saved  if  the  latter  provision  were  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  It  happened  during  the  year 
that  after  Documents  14  and  18,  of  1883,  were  completed  and 
the  type  distributed,  the  Board  ordered  the  printing  of  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  each,  thus  incurring  some  ex- 
pense which  might  have  been  avoided.  The  expeuse  for 
printing  during  the  past  year  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  $586.71. 

The  long  delay  and  numerous  changes  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  the  increased  number  of 
examination  papers,  contributed  to  this  result.  The  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  was  $7,000,  out  of  which  there  has 
been  expended  $5,471.94. 

CHEMICAL  SUPPLIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  High  schools  require  a  large  amount  of  chemical  ma- 
terial each  year  in  order  properly  to  perform  the  various  ex- 
periments required  by  the  course  of  study  in  chemistry ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  expense  incurred  in  this  department  was 
for  that  purpose.  The  introduction  of  Gage's  Physics  will 
probably  necessitate  the  purchase  of  some  additional  appa- 
ratus during  the  present  year,  in  order  to  afford  the  pupils 
facilities  for  making  the  experiments  set  forth  in  that  book. 
Although  the  schools  are  very  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
it  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  certain  pieces,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  modern  improvements  in  this  direction. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  past  year  was  $871.56, 
out  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,400. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Every  year,  to  comply  with  a  State  law,  a  census  is  taken 
of  all  the  children  residing  in  the  city  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  information  de- 
rived is  worth  the  annual  cost.  The  old  proverb,  "What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  has  not  been 
applied  to  this  work.  The  city  complies  with  the  law  and 
gets  a  fair  amount  of  labor  for  the  money  expended ;  but  the 
statistics  obtained  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  absolutely  ac- 
curate. If  the  statutes  permitted  the  work  to  be  done  bi- 
ennially instead  of  annually,  twice  the  amount  now  expended 
each  year  could  be  spent  advantageously  once  in  two  years 
in  a  more  thorough  and  efficient  canvass.  The  cost  by  con- 
tract for  the  work  was  $900,  the  books  costing  $35  additional. 
The  appropriation  was  $1,100. 

SLATES,  DIPLOMAS,  ERASERS,  ETC. 

The  cost  of  these  supplies  was  $3,094.40,  of  which  amount 
$1,086.28  was  expended  for  diplomas.  Nearly  20,000  slates 
were  purchased  during  the  year  and  sent  to  the  several 
schools.  Owing  to  many  of  the  racks  on  the  Primary-school 
desks  not  being  made  to  fit  the  large  slates  now  in  use,  the 
pupils  are  constantly  breaking  them.  The  estimate  for  these 
articles  was  $3,500. 
• 

ADVERTISING. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  $400 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  amount  spent  was 
only  $222.48,  which  was  found  to  be  sufficient.  The  news- 
papers are  very  willing  to  publish  as  a  news  item  everything  of 
interest  pertaining  to  the  schools;  and  during  the  year  the 
only  matters  advertised  were  the  opening  of  the  Evening 
schools,  and  the  usual  notices  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  teachers. 
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MILITARY  DRILL. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  instructor  in  Military  Drill, 
he  is  allowed  $1  per  day  for  travelling  expenses,  by  vote  of 
the  Board.  This  expense,  the  cost  of  drums,  swords,  and 
belts  purchased,  and  whatever  repairs  are  made,  comprise 
the  total  expenditure  under  this  head.  The  amount  expended 
this  3'ear  was  $380.84,  the  appropriation  being  $500. 

FUEL,   GAS,  AXD  WATER. 

The  contract  prices  for  coal  fixed  by  the  City  Council  dur- 
ing the  past  year  ranged  from  $5.45  to  $6.15  per  ton,  the 
average  price  being  $5.70L.  The  wood  is  furnished  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  city  deriving  any  profit  accruing. 
The  cost  of  water  was  $4,755.02.  The  Water  Board  has 
supplied  the  schools  very  liberally  with  meters  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  when  the  quarterly  bills  are  presented,  if 
any  extravagance  in  the  use  of  water  is  indicated  in  any  par- 
ticular school,  the  principal  and  janitor  are  informed  of  the 
fact,  and  requested  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future.  Janitors 
are  required  to  take  a  statement  of  the  meters  each  week  and 
to  forward  the  same  monthly  to  your  committee  ;  and  this 
has  some  effect  in  preventing  waste.  The  gas  consumed  cost 
$3,557.13,  which  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
year.  In  the  report  of  your  committee  last  year  attention 
was  called  to  the  increasing  expense  for  these  items,  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  price  of  coal  being  both  im- 
portant factors  in  the  matter.  The  price  of  coal  for  the  past 
five  years  averaged  as  follows:  1879-80,  $4.22f  ;  1880-81, 
$5.31^:  1881-82,  $5.80;  1882-83,  $5.65;  1883-84, 
$5,701. 

The  estimated  cost  of  fuel,  gas,  and  water  for  the  past 
year  was  $63,000;  but,  this  amount  proving  to  be  insufficient, 
the  Board  granted  to  the  committee  authority  to  exceed  the 
estimate.  The  total  cost  of  these  items  amounted  to 
$66,068.59. 
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The  School  Board  has  expended  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water, 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  following  sums  :  — 

1879-  80  Fuel,  $33,048.80  Gas,  $3,475.07  Water,  $4,396.35  Total,  $40,920.22 

1880-  81     "       49,098.14    "      4,061.40      "        4,324.08      "  57,48:5.62 

1881-  82     "       50,527.96    "      3,454.86     "        3,610.35     "  57,593.17 

1882-  83     "       53,566.78    "      3,679.10     "        3,617.23     "  60,863.11 

1883-  84     "       57,756.44    "      3,557.13      "        4,755.02     "  66,068.59 


janitors'  supplies. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  was  $3,800. 
The  expenditures  amounted  to  $3,037.15.  The  janitors  are 
constantly  needing  materials  to  keep  the  buildings  under 
their  charge  in  good  order.  A  tariff  of  the  different  articles 
used,  based  on  the  size  of  the  buildings,  is  prepared,  and  the 
schools  are  furnished  in  accordance  with  it ;  and,  if  anything 
in  addition  is  desired,  satisfactory  explanations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  before  it  can  be  obtained.  Among 
the  articles  furnished  daring  the  year  were  600  large  sweep- 
ing-brushes and  350  feather-dusters,  in  addition  to  a  large 
variety  of  other  supplies. 


CONTRACT  WITH  THE  SUPPLY  AGENT. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  be  expended  under  this  con- 
tract was  $12,000,  which  has  been  paid  to  the  Supply  Agent 
for  doing  certain  work,  under  the  supervision  of  your  com- 
mittee. The  contract  went  into  effect  July  1,  1879,  and  ex- 
pires July  1  of  the  present  }rear.  The  committee  are  now 
considering  how  this  work  may  be  carried  on  to  the  best 
advantage  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract ;  but 
they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  on  this 
subject  to  the  Board. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  these  items,  the  cost  of 
which  has  been  as  follows  :  sewing  materials,  $116.41  ;  team- 
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ing,  $178.42;  horse  and  carriage  expenses,  $509.93;  car- 
riage-hire, $71.75;  car  and  ferry  tickets,  $501;  telephone 
and  district  messenger  service,  $64.30 ;  tuition  of  Boston 
pupils  in  Brookline,  $122.79  ;  railroad  fares  for  messengers, 
$28.20;  sundry  items  and  repairs,  $309.50,  making  a  total 
expense  of  $1,902.30.  The  amount  estimated  as  needed  was 
$4,200. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  School  Committee  voted  that  an  appropriation  of  $500 
be  included  in  the  estimates,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  experiment  commenced  in  the  D wight  School,  of  instruct- 
ing pupils  in  the  use  of  hand  tools.  Xo  use  was  made  of 
this  appropriation  during  the  past  year  ;  but  special  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  City  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board,  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  during  the  present 
year. 


The  total  appropriation  recommended  for  school  expenses 
by  your  committee  was  placed  under  seventeen  different 
heads,  fifteen  of  which  show  unexpended  balances  to  the 
amount  of  $13,068.99,  and  the  remaining  two  show  an  ex- 
penditure over  the  original  estimate  of  $3,406.57.  The 
combined  expenses  are  $9,662.42  less  than  the  appropriation, 
—  a  portion  of  which  was  used  by  the  City  Auditor  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  under  the  estimate  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  for  School  Instructors. 

FREE  BOOKS. 

The  following  act  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
was  approved  by  the  Governor,  March  22,  1884  :  — 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  school 
supplies  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
Section  1.    The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  pur- 
chase, at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  town,  text-books  and  other  school 
supplies  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  said  text-books  and  supplies 
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shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  free  of  charge,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules'  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody  as  the  school 
committee  may  prescribe. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  supplied  with  text-books  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  supplied  with  similar  books  by  the  committee 
until  needed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

While  this  act  was  being  considered  by  the  Legislature  the 
School  Committee,  on  February  20,  adopted  resolutions  stat- 
ing that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  greatly  increase  the 
tax  levy  of  the  City  of  Boston  unnecessarily,  and  that,  in 
their  opinion,  such  legislation  was  uncalled  for  in  Boston,  "as 
all  pupils  unable  to  provide  text-books  are  now  provided  with 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  without  distinctive  marks, 
and  without  knowledge  to  the  pupils  as  to  who  hold  free  books 
and  who  do  not." 

Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  Boston  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Board  on 
Legislative  Matters  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  Education  to  oppose  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Under  the  statutes  which  have  been  in  force  heretofore 
since  the  organization  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  the 
School  Committee  were  required  to  furnish  text-books  to  the 
pupils  "  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimburse  the  expense  of 
the  same,"  and  to  supply  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city  to 
all  pupils  not  furnished  with  them  by  their  parents  and  to  re- 
port to  the  assessors  the  prices  of  books  so  supplied,  to  be 
added  to  the  taxes  of  the  parents ;  and  the  assessors  were 
authorized  if,  in  their  opinion,  any  parent  was  unable  to 
pay  fully  for  such  books,  to  omit  to  add  the  price  of  the 
books  to  his  tax-bill,  or  to  add  only  a  part  of  it,  "  according 
to  their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  pay."  —  Pub.  Sts.,  c.  44, 
§§  36-39. 
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This  system  as  it  has  been  administered  in  Boston  since 
the  organization  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  has  worked 
well,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Text-books  and 
stationery  have  been  supplied  to  all  the  pupils,  and  only 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  them  were  required  to  do  so. 
As  the  details  of  the  system  have  been  perfected  a  constantly 
increasing  amount  has  been  collected  for  the  city  from  parents 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  children's  books,  and  the  cost 
to  the  city  for  books  furnished  to  those  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  them  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  was  organized  in  1878,  and  the 
collections  made  under  its  direction  from  the  sale  of  books 
and  supplies  furnished  have  been  as  follows  :  In  1879-80,  $25,- 
835.75;  in  1880-81,  $47,864.40;  in  1881-82,  $43,789.57; 
in  1882-83,  $44,069.60;  in  1883-84,  $48,952.44,  —a  total 
for  the  five  years  of  $210,511.76. 

The  net  cost  incurred  by  the  city  for  books  and  supplies 
furnished  to  pupils  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  them  has  been 
as  follows  :  In  1879-80,  $46,578.96  ;  in  1880-81 ,  $18,932.09  ; 
in  1881-82,  $18,393.11;  in  1882-83,  $18,885.96;  in  1883- 
84,  $19,733.51,  —  a  total  for  the  five  years  of  $122,523.63. 
The  new  legislation  will  necessitate  a  large  additional  expen- 
diture by  the  city,  estimated  for  the  present  year  at  $100,000, 
and  the  annual  expense  for  the  renewal  of  books  hereafter 
will  exceed  very  considerably  the  cost  to  the  tax-payers  under 
the  present  system.  Much  time  and  care  will  also  be  required 
from  the  principals  and  teachers  in  taking  charge  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  the  text-books, —  all  of  which  will  now  be  the 
property  of  the  city, —  and  protecting  them  from  loss  and  in- 
jury. It  is  hoped  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  supplying  of  free  text-books  will  be  found  to  be  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  burden  thereby  imposed  upon  the 
city  treasury  and  upon  the  instructors. 
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TARIFF  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  committee  last  year  continued  the  plan  of  furnishing 
to  Grammar  and  High  schools  the  amount  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles required  for  use,  asked  for  by  the  principals  in  their 
estimates  for  the  year's  supply,  provided  that  the  amount  re- 
quested did  not  exceed  the  average  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

The  Primary  schools  are  supplied  in  accordance  with  the 
following  tariff,  fixed  by  the  committee  :  — 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 

Slate  Pencils,  Lead  Pencils,  Rubber,  and  Paper,  as  wanted. 


TEACHERS. 


1  quire  Letter  Paper. 
\  ream  Note  Paper. 

10  Government  Envelopes. 

2  packages  Envelopes,  note  size. 
1  small  bottle  Mucilage. 


2  pieces  Rubber. 

6  Common  Lead  Pencils. 

3  Penholders. 

1  gross  Pens  to  each  10  teachers. 
1  qt. -bottle  Ink  to  each  building. 


SCHOOLS. 


Chalk  

Slates   

Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record-Books, 
as  voted  by  the  committee. 


3  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
.    20  to  each  100  pupils. 
Charts,  Blackboard  Erasers,  etc., 


The  following  tariffs  for  Grammar  and  High  schools  show 
the  greatest  amount  allowed,  being  the  average  of  the  princi- 
pals' estimates,  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Some  exceptional  cases  occurred  during  the  year,  where 
instructors  presented  good  reasons  why  additional  supplies 
were  needed  in  addition  to  those  allowed  by  the  tariff,  and 
the  same  were  granted. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Examination  Paper 
Letter  Paper       .  . 
Note  Paper  .... 
Composition  Books 

Pens  

Penholders  .... 
Drawing  Pencils  .  . 
Common  Pencils  . 
Rubber  .... 
Drawing  Paper  for  Maps,  etc. 
Blank  Books  for  Spelling 
Blotters  .... 
Slate  Pencils 


2k  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

3£  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

28  quires  to  each  100  pupils. 

2k  to  each  pupil. 

10  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

1|  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

2|  to  each  pupil. 

2k  to  each  pupil. 

2k  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

3  reams  to  each  300  pupils. 

150  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

7k  to  each  pupil. 


TEACHERS. 

Letter  Paper   3  quires  to  each  teacher. 

Note  Paper   6  quires  to  each  teacher. 

Note  Envelopes   3  packages  to  each  teacher. 

Penholders   2  to  each  teacher. 

Drawing  Pencils   3  to  each  teacher. 

Common  Pencils   4  to  each  teacher. 

Rubber   2k  pieces  to  each  teacher. 

Pens   1|  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 

Mucilage     ......  1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

Blotters   1  package  to  each  teacher. 

Each  principal  equivalent  to  2  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ink 

Chalk  . 

Black-board  Erasers 
Slates  . 

Recitation  Cards  . 
Mucilage 
Government  Envelopes 


3  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 
5  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
15  to  each  100  pupils. 
30  to  each  100  pupils. 
200  to  each  100  pupils. 
1  quart  to  each  building. 
100  to  each  building. 


Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record  Books,  Apparatus,  Drawing  Instruments, 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 


Examination  Paper 
Letter  Paper 
Note  Paper  . 
Composition  Books 
Pens 

Penholders  . 
Drawing  Pencils  . 
Common  Pencils  . 
Rubber  . 
Blotters 


12  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
9  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

4  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

5  to  each  pupil. 

9  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Ah  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

4  to  each  pupil. 

4  to  each  pupil. 

3  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

325  to  each  100  pupils. 


TEACHERS. 


Letter  Paper 
Note  Paper  . 
Note  Envelopes 
Pens 
Mucilage 
Blotters 
Penholders  . 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber 


3  quires  to  each  teacher. 
6  quires  to  each  teacher. 

4  packages  to  each  teacher. 
1£  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 
1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

1  package  to  each  teacher. 
3  to  each  teacher. 
3  to  each  teacher. 

5  to  each  teacher. 

3  pieces  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


Ink 

Chalk  . 

Black-board  Erasers 
Recitation  Cards  . 
Mucilage 

Government  Envelopes 
Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc., 


schools. 

5  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 
9  boxes  to  each  100  pupils. 
16  to  each  100  pupils. 
300  to  each  100  pupils. 
1  quart  to  each  building. 
125  to  each  building. 
Books,  Apparatus,  Drawing  Instruments, 
as  voted  by  the  committee. 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  amount  asked  for  under  the  Rules,  in  February,  1883, 
for  expenditures  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies,  was  $171,650,  which  amount  was  granted  by  the 
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City  Council,  and  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  committee.  The  gross  expenditures 
amounted  to  $161,987.58.  During  the  year  there  has  been 
received  by  your  committee  $48,031.75,  for  books  and  mate- 
rials sold,  which  was  paid  to  the  City  Collector,  who,  in 
addition,  collected  $920.69  on  tax-bills,  making  a  total  of 
$48,952.44  received  by  the  City  Treasurer,  and  by  him  cred- 
ited as  income  on  account  of  school  expenses.  Deducting 
the  income  received  from  the  amount  expended,  it  leaves  the 
net  expenditure  $113,035.14,  for  purposes  under  the  direction 
of  this  committee,  —  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  of  $5,313.72. 

This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  cost  for  fuel,  gas,  and 
water,  which  amounted  to  $5,205.48  over  the  cost  of  these 
items  for  the  year  preceding.  Otherwise  the  net  expendi- 
ture of  your  committee  would  have  been  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Your  committee  estimated  that 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  books  would  amount  to  $40,000  ; 
but  it  exceeded  that  sum  by  $8,952.44. 

The  total  cost  of  books  and  materials  furnished  pupils  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $67,765.26.  The  publishers  of  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary,  Stone's  History  of  England,  and  Worces- 
ter's Spelling-Book  allowed  special  discounts,  to  the  amount 
of  $738  ;  and,  in  addition,  your  committee  furnished  on  "  C  " 
blanks,  books  which  had  accumulated  in  the  school-houses  to 
the  value  of  $759.97.  To  the  total  of  these  amounts  the  city 
added  ten  per  cent,  for  expenses,  making  the  aggregate 
amount  charged  to  pupils,  for  books  and  materials  furnished 
during  the  year,  $76,189.55.  Of  this  amount  $46,939.60 
was  received  from  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  and  $1,092.15 
from  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  ;  making  a  total  of  $48,- 
031.75  received  in  cash  from  the  sale  of  supplies.  The  re- 
maining amount,  $28,157.80,  represents  the  charge  made  for 
books  to  pupils  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for 
them. 
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The  cash  received  from  the  various  schools  during  the  year 
for  books  and  materials  sold  pupils,  and  the  amount  collected 
on  tax-bills,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Girls'  High   $3,309  50 

English  High    ....  2,933  90 

Latin   2,249  25 

Girls'  Latin   758  21 

Charlestown  High  ...  735  42 

Roxbury  High  ....  577  41 

East  Boston  High  .    .    .  488  14 

West  Roxbury  High  .    .  379  09 

Dorchester  High    ...  347  29 

Brighton  High  .    .    ,    .  147  57 

Everett   1,227  68 

Lewis   1,054  92 

Franklin   1,022  98 

Chapman   942  43 

Rice   939  32 

Dwight   915  45 

Warren   896  90 

Prince   854  94 

Dorchester-Everett    .    .  851  26 

Dearborn   817  16 

Winthrop   743  81 

Sherwin   714  29 

Comins   707  81 

Phillips   698  36 

Lincoln   679  10 

Bunker  Hill  .    .    .  \    .  667  66 

Dudley   652  47 

Bigelow   650  61 

Dillaway   644  77 

Frothingham     .    .    .    .  641  92 


AmH  carried  forward,  $28,249  62 


AmH  brought  forward,  $28,249  62 


Emerson   641  59 

Brimmer   619  43 

Shurtleff   617  04 

Bennett   583  13 

Allston   555  51 

Hillside    ......  534  30 

Prescott   526  00 

Bowdoin   512  99 

Lyman   507  48 

Gaston   499  09 

Lowell   496  95 

Harvard  ......  494  78 

Eliot   485  81 

Gibson   476  62 

Central   ,452  06 

Andrew   448  26 

Adams   443  96 

Mather   412  71 

George  Putnam     ...  394  89 

Wells   377  36 

Stoughton   350  38 

Hancock   345  17 

Charles  Sumner    ...  342  31 

Minot   317  30 

Harris   296  08 

Mount  Vernon  ....  280  42 

Quincy   276  96 

Norcross   265  29 

Lawrence   205  19 

Tileston   110  61 

Bowditch   40  21 


Amount  received  from  High  and  Grammar  Schools    .    .  $41,159  50 

"           "           14    Primary  Schools   5,780  10 

«          "    Evening       "    1,092  15 

"  "       for  materials  furnished  pupils  in  1882-83, 

collected  on  tax-bills   920  69 


Total  receipts  for  school  expenses 


$48,952  44 
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The  results  of  the  plan,  as  modified  and  carried  out  during 
the  past  four  years,  are  as  follows  : — 

1880-81. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils       .  .  .       .       .    $57, 457  75 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1880-81  .  $36,735  35 

"    collected  on  tax-bills,  1881-82    .  .  1,790  31 


38,525  66 


Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1880-81       .       .       .    $18,932  09 
Number  of  pupils,  54,712. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  35  cents. 

1881-82. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils  $58,418  31 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1881-82    .       $38,893  42 
"    collected  on  tax-bills,  1882-83    .       .  1,131  78 


40,025  20 


Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1881-82       .       .       .    $18,393  11 

Number  of  pupils,  55,638. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  33  cents. 

1882-83. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils  $62,744  47 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1882-83    .       $42,937  82 
«'   collected  on  tax-bills,  1883-84    .       .  920  69 


43,858  51 


Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1882-83       .       .       .    $18,885  96 
Number  of  pupils,  57,554. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  33  cents. 

1883-84. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils  $67,765  26 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1883-84    ....      48,031  75 


Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1883-84       .       .       .    $19,733  51 
Number  of  pupils,  58,788. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  34  cents. 

From  which  will  be  deducted  auy  amount  that  may  be 
collected  on  tax-bills  for  materials  furnished  during  previous 
years  on  K  C  "  blanks. 
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During  the  year  1880-81,  20,355  pupils  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  being  supplied  with  books  and  ma- 
terials on  "C"  blanks,  and  the  amount  charged  them, 
$26,468.18,  was  sent  to  the  assessors,  who  collected  on  tax- 
bills  $1,790.31. 

During  the  year  1881-82,  19,346  pupils  were  supplied 
with  books  and  materials  on  "  C  "  blanks,  to  the  amount  of 
$25,366.72.    The  amount  collected  was  $1,131.78. 

During  the  year  1882-83,  21,142  pupils  were  supplied 
with  books  and  materials  on  "  C  "  blanks,  to  the  amount  of 
$28,346.55.   The  amount  collected  was  $920.69. 

During  the  year  1883-84,  20,511  pupils  were  supplied 
with  books  and  materials  on  "C"  blanks,  to  the  amount  of 
$28,157.80. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  advisable  not 
to  send  bills  to  the  assessors  for  the  books  delivered  on  "  C  " 
blanks  during  the  past  year,  and  to  instruct  the  pupils  hav- 
ing such  books  to  return  them  at  the  close  of  the  term,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  in  the  schools  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

During  the  present  year,  under  the  plan  of  free  books,  each 
school  will  be  charged  with  the  books  and  materials  sent  to 
it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  next  report  of  this  committee 
the  total  cost  for  each  school,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  in  each 
school,  can  be  shown. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  table  on  page  23  of  this  report, 
which  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expenditures, 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  for 
the  past  eight  years.  The  net  amount  expended,  after 
deducting  the  amount  collected,  for  the  past  four  years, 
for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  (which  include 
nearly  all  the  materials  furnished  to  pupils),  was  $57,990.33, 
as  compared  with  the  net  cost  of  $276,782.34  for  the  pre- 
ceding four  years, —  a  reduction  in  the  net  amount  expended 
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of  $218,792.01,  although  the  average  number  of  pupils  the 
past  four  years  has  been  greater  by  4,346. 

Though  the  above  represents  the  cost  to  the  city  within 
the  time  specified  for  the  items  mentioned,  after  deducting 
the  cash  received,  the  variation  each  year  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  any  cash  received  during  the  past  four 
years  for  materials  purchased  during  the  previous  four  years, 
should  enter  into  the  account,  in  order  to  make  a  proper  com- 
parison. As  is  shown  above,  the  net  cost  for  the  first  four 
years  was  $276,782.34  ;  but  during  that  time  the  stock  on 
hand  increased  $11,998.62,  and  in  1879-80  the  city  sold 
books  which  were  charged  during  that  year,  although  the 
money  was  not  paid  to  the  city  until  1880-81,  to  the  amount 
of  $10,371.05.  These  two  amounts,  therefore,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  cost  for  the  first  four  years,  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  to  $254,412.67.  The  net  cost  for  the  past 
four  years,  as  stated  above,  was  $57,990.33  ;  but  as  the  stock 
on  hand  decreased  $16,042.25  during  that  time,  and  as 
$10,371.05  of  the  income  credited  was  for  material  sold  in 
1879-80,  but  not  paid  into  the  City  Treasury  until  1880-81, 
these  two  items  should  be  added  to  the  net  cost,  which  would 
increase  the  charge  for  the  past  four  }rears  to  $84,403.63,  as 
compared  with  the  charge  of  $254,412.67  for  the  previous 
four  years.  The  other  items  of  expense  also  show  a  large 
reduction,  with  the  exception  of  fuel,  gas,  and  water. 

The  results  produced  the  past  four  years  must  be  as  grati- 
fying to  the  members  of  the  Board  as  they  are  to  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  department. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  each  year  for  the  past  nine  years  :  1875-76,  $23,- 
652.17;  1876-77,  $29,982.35;  1877-78,  $31,884.22  ;  1878- 
79,  $33,717.05  ;  1879-80,  $35,650.79  ;  1880-81,  $40,639.78  ; 
1881-82,  $31,117.10;  1882-83,  $26,125.89  ;  1883-84,  $19- 
608.54. 
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The  total  expenditure,  $161,987.58,  was  paid  to  the  fol- 
lowing parties  :  — 


Darling  &  Stebbins,    $24,156  74 


George  A.  Smith     .    .  12.088  63 

L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co.,  11,356  23 
Tain  tor  Bros.,  Merrill, 

&  Co   10,679  17 

Austin    C.  Wellington 

Coal  Co   7,085  11 

The  Prang  Educational 

Co   6,684  85 

Lee  &  Shepard  .  .  .  6,061  83 
Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.  .  .  5,811  09 
William  Ware  &  Co.  .  5,374  50 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.  .  5,106  86 
City  of  Boston  .  .  .  4,890  02 
Rockwell  &  Churchill,  J ,109  39 
Gilbert  Williams  .  .  4,016  65 
D.J.  Cutter  ....  3,828  38 
Austin  Gove  &  Son  .  3,571  42 
Carter,  Rice,  &  Co.  .  .  2,575  19 
Harrison  Hume  .  .  .  2,391  13 
Pulsifer,  Jordan,  &  Wil- 
son   1,986  66 

Boston  Gas  Light  Co.  .  1,929  35 

Harper  &  Brothers  .    .  1,915  55 

Cousens  Brothers    .    .  1,870  30 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  .  1,644  15 

J.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Co.,  1,569  90 
Thompson,   Brown,  & 

Co   1,512  18 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.  .  .  1,425  10 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  .  1,41124 
Estes  &  Lauriat  .  .  .  1,233  69 
Perkins  Institution  .  .  1,200  00 
Leach,  Shewell,  &  San- 
born   1,161  26 

Murphy,  Leavens,  &  Co.  948  23 

John  W.  Slavin  ...  900  00 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 

Co   895  12 


AmH  brought  for'd,  $141,389  92 


Clark  &  Maynard    .    .  797  35 

Cutter  Tower  Co.    .    .  769  35 

N.  E.  Mat  Factory  .    .  716  53 

Frost  &  Adams    ...  632  06 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.  619  59 

James  Dooling    ...  619  00  • 

George  S.  Perry  .  .  578  79 
Charles  F.  Shourds  & 

Co   567  77 

John  P.  Dale  &  Co.  .  562  86 
American    Bank  Note 

Co   517  59 

American   Crayon  and 

Slate  Co   517  23 

German ia  Band  ...  486  75 

Metropolitan  R.R.  Co.,  481  85 

Charleston  Gas  Co.    .  470  64 

Roxbury  Gas  Light  Co.  448  15 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  .  .  430  44 
South  Boston  Gas  Light 

Co   425  04 

Henry  A.  Young  &  Co.  412  70 

Carl  Schoenhof   ...  403  74 

Potter,  Ainsworth,  &  Co.  375  30 
Boston   School  Supply 

Co   361  88 

D.  W.  Emery    ...  338  60 

Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  323  95 

A.  R.  Dunton     ...  301  10 

Charles  H.  Whiting    .  290  95 

Carter.  Dinsmore,  &  Co.  264  17 

Mass.  Char.  Mec.  Ass'n,  250  00 

J.  Henry  Sears  &  Co.  .  232  50 

J.  P.  Clark    ....  222  00 

Norton  Brothers      .    .  200  00 

S.  W.Twombly&Sons,  200  00 

Hobart  Moore     ...  191  00 

East  Boston  Gas  Co.    .  165  40 


Am  t  carried  for  d,  $141,389  92 


ArrCt  carried  fofd,  $155,564  20 
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AmH  brought  ford,  $155,564  20 


Boston  Cadet  Band  .    .  16100 

J.  Frank  Giles    ...  161  00 

George  F.  H.  Markoe  .  160  78 

Delay  &  Meade    ...  160  00 

Henry  Brooks  &  Co.    .  145  43 

George  H.  Jones  &  Co.,  142  50 

William  Edwards    .    .  140  00 

Oscar  F.  Howe  ...  136  07 
South  Boston  Savings- 

Bank   127  46 

Town  of  Brookline  .    .  122  79 

J.  Newman  &  Sons  .    .  120  00 

W.  J.  Stokes     ...  120  00 

W.  B.  &  J.  Foster  .    .  117  12 

O.  Lappen  &  Co.    .    .  Ill  42 

M.  H.  Eaton  ....  106  67 
Dorchester  Gas  Light 

Co   106  27 

The  National  Rubber 

Co   104  80 

Charles  C.  Gerry    .    .  100  00 

Warren-st.  Chapel  .  .  100  00 
Esterbrook  Steel  Pen 

MTg  Co   98  60 

Lalance    &  Grosjean 

MTg  Co   98  00 

Gilman  Joslin  &  Son  .  91  00 
Shepard,    Norwell,  & 

Co   89  47 

Winkley,     Thorp,  & 

Dresser  •      89  00 

E.  A.  Snow  ....  87  64 
University  Publishing 

Co   82  18 

Warren  P.  Adams  .    .  81  37 

Cutler  Brothers  &  Co.,  81  14 

John  Gould    ....  80  00 

United  States  ....  80  00 

Knight,  Adams,  &  Co.,  76  75 

S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  76  25 

William  F.  Chester  .    .  71  05 


AmH  brought  for' d,  8159,189  96 


Wadsworth  Brothers  & 

HOW  1  tint!  .... 

r.o  AQ 

John  C.  Haynes  &  Co., 

P  A    A  A 

09  00 

J .  \\  .  C.  Cilman  &  Co., 

OO     A  A 

OO  00 

HoIIingswortn  &  Whit- 

ney Paper  Co.    .  . 

59  19 

Ordway,    Bloclgett,  & 

Hidden   

58  84 

Dover  Stamping  Co. 

KT    1  O. 

o/  iy 

Charles  A.  Neuert  . 

57  18 

William  Read  &  Sons  . 

55  80 

B.  Wester  man  n  &  Co., 

54  00 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  .  . 

52  59 

TT     H      O     T1TI    •          1  _ 

Hall  &  \\  hippie  .    .  . 

51  10 

J.  G.  Bowden    .    .  . 

50  00 

o.  ivi.  cnesiey  <s  co. 

liobert  S.  Davis  <&  Co., 

00  UD 

Iveson,  Blakeman,  Tay- 

lor,   &  Co. 

A  A  KA 

4y  ou 

G.  S.  Wool  man  .    .  . 

45  00 

F.  H.  Perkins 

At     K  K 

Highland  Street  Rail- 

way Co.,  .... 

A  i  OK 

44  Zo 

Paul  A.  Garey  &  Co.  . 

43  70 

George  Jepson    .    .  . 

a  1  no 
41  9b 

Journal  Newspaper  Co., 

At  m 
41  12 

Mutual  Dist.  Mess.  Co., 

At    1 A 

W.  H.  Russ  .... 

41  04 

A.  P.  Gage  .... 

A  1  AO 

41  Oz 

The  Globe  Newspaper 

Co  

i  A  OO 

40  83 

J.  L.  Hammett    .    .  . 

OO  QO 

oo  yy 

C.  E.  Kingsbury     .  . 

OO  OS 

38  bo 

Mass.  Bible  Society  .  . 

OO     A  A 

38  40 

Wheeler,    Conant,  & 

Blodgett  .... 

37  84 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  .    .  . 

36  00 

H.  &  J.  Graham     .  . 

34  To 

T.  W.  Gilson  .    .    .  . 

34  36 

Sheldon  &  Co.    .    .  . 

32  09 

So.  Boston  R.R.  Co.  . 

31  35 

Am't  carried  for'd,  $159,189  96 


Ain't  carried  ford,  $160,783  48 
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AmH  brought  ford,  $160,783  48 


Charles  Stephens    .  . 

31  25 

R.  Worthington  &  Co. 

30  38 

Eberhard  Faber  .    .  . 

29  25 

H.  K.  W.  Hall    .    .  . 

28  23 

J.  H.  Dickerman     .  . 

28  20 

J.  Fred.  Sayer,  Jr.  .  . 

28  20 

A.  P.  Calder  .... 

27  16 

Willard  Small     .    .  . 

26  50 

H.  C.  Gifford  .... 

25  50 

Post  Publishing  Co.,  . 

25  24 

John  A.  Johnson     .  . 

25  13 

Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg. 

Co  

25  00 

G.  W.  Bromley  &  Co. 

24  00 

C.  H.  Woodman  &  Co.. 

24  00 

John  McKenna    .    .  . 

23  33 

B.  Illfelder  &  Co.    .  . 

22  50 

Boston    Daily  Adver- 

tiser   

21  90 

Middlesex  R.R.  Co.,  . 

21  84 

S.  T.  Lund  &  Co.    .  . 

21  55 

R.  M.  Pulsifer  &  Co.  . 

21  50 

Telephone  Despatch  Co. 

21  50 

Charles  W.  Sever    .  . 

19  50 

Thomas  B.  Xoonan  & 

Co  

19  00 

Thomas  Groom  &  Co.  . 

17  92 

W.  J.  Knowlton      .  . 

17  40 

Am't  carried  for'd,  $161,389  46 

Am  t  brought  for\l,  $161,389  46 


H.  A.  Winship    .    .  . 

17  04 

Boston  Transcript  Co.  . 

17  01 

Star  Publishing  Co.,  . 

15  75 

N.  T.  Folsom  &  Co.  . 

15  00 

Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct 

15  00 

Kennedy  &  Murphy 

15  00 

H.  C.  Hardon     .    .  . 

14  59 

Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  . 

14  40 

Charles  H.  Glover  .  . 

14  00 

City  Ice  Co  

13  95 

A.  G.  Cheever    .    .  . 

13  81 

Wakefield  Rattan  Co. 

13  67 

J.  P.  Barnard     .    .  . 

12  00 

L.  H.  Wood  &  Co.  . 

12  00 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg, 

&Co  

11  90 

Charles  D.  Shipman  . 

11  20 

R.  Beeching  &  Co.  . 

10  90 

A.  J.  Nutter  .... 

10  80 

H.  C.  Kendall     .    .  . 

10  65 

Sampson,  Davenport,  & 

Co  

10  00 

William  W.  White  .  . 

10  00 

Sundry  bills  less  than 

$10  . 

319  45 

$161,987  58 


The  expenditures  have  been  incurred  for  the  following 
purposes  :  — 

Text-books         ......  $41,330  30 

Keference-books  and  books  for  supplementary 

reading   2,085  89 

Writing-books   4,436  98 

Drawing-books  .        .        .        .        .        .  5,869  75 

Record-books     .        .        .        ...  254  40 


Amount  carried  forward      .       .       .      $53,977  32 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Slates,  erasers,  etc. 
Drawing  materials,  repairs,  etc. 
Maps,  globes,  and  charts 
Printing,  printing-stock,  binding  reports  and 

documents  .... 
Advertising  .... 
Stationery,  blank-books,  and  postage 
Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 

supplies  for  same 
Military  drill 
Tuning  pianos 
Pianos,  covers,  repairs,  etc. 
Sewing  material  . 
Annual  and  musical  festival  . 
Horse  and  carriage  expenses 
Carriage-hire 

Diplomas  .... 
Car  and  ferry  tickets  . 
Express   and   carting,  including  fares  and 

freight  charges 
Census  .... 
Census-books 

Messenger  expenses,  fares,  etc. 
Tuition  of  pupils  in  Brookline 
District  telegraph,  telephone,  and  repairs  on 
same  . 

Fuel  $57,528  98 

Warren-st.  Chapel,  heating,  100  00 

South  Boston  Savings-Bank, 


heating 


Gas  . 


127  46 


64  30 


57,756  44 
3,557  13 


Amount  carried  forward      .       .       .    $141,855  91 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Water  

Janitors'  supplies 

Contract  for  delivering  supplies,  etc. 
Travelling  expenses  of  principals 
Paper,  twine,  etc. 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 
Washing  towels  .... 
Floral  tribute,  Dr.  James  A.  Fleming 
Cases  for  receiving  and  delivering  supplies 
Covers  and  boxes  for  supplementary  reading 
Refreshments,  School  Committee 
Sundry  small  items  .... 

Gross  expenditures  for  schools,  under  charge 
of  Committee  on  Supplies  . 

Less  the  following  credits  :  — 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  : 

High  Schools  .  .  .  $11,925  78 
Grammar  Schools  .  .  29,233  72 
Primary  Schools       .       .  5,780  10 

Evening  Schools      .       .  1,092  15 

Amount  received  for  materials 
furnished  pupils  1882-83, 
collected  on  tax-bills       .  920  69 


Net  expenditures  . 


$141,855  91 
4,755  02 
3,037  15 
12,000  00 

21  36 
24  80 

7  60 
38  85 

22  00 
9  54 

122  75 
51  10 
11  50 


$161,987  58 


48,952  44 


$113,035  14 
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Totals. 

$21,691  93 
81,774  76 
33,360  55 
311  19 
76  98 
2,635  03 
1,340  44 
1,138  18 

142,329  06 

Other  Sup- 
plies, Repairs, 
and  Sundries. 

$81  89 
1,473  99 
1,430  89 

2  24 
23  21 

5  20 
51  00 

3,077  23 

Janitors' 
Supplies. 

$254  25 
1,400  98 
1,040  34 
6  34 
6  68 
14  61 
6  73 
40  49 

2,770  42 

Fuel,  Gas, 
Water. 

$8,774  51 
32,173  54 
21,656  79 
259  20 
47  48 
1,879  31 
652  29 
625  47 

66,068  59 

Philosophical, 
Chemical,  and 
Mathematical 
Apparatus, 
and  Supplies. 

$862  35 
97  96 
21  32 
81 

3  00 

985  44 

Stationery 
and 
Blank  Books. 

$1,095  29 
4,762  19 
729  20 
5  41 
2  22 
113  30 
10  71 
336  36 

7,054  68 

Drawing 
Material. 

$391  22 
1,175  98 
117  16 
15  59 

665  51 
15  71 

2,381  17 

DO 

M 
o 
o 
ffl 

$10,232  42 
40,690  12 
8,364  85 
15  03 
18  36 
604  60 

66  15 

59.991.53 
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Amount  brought  forward  from  tabulated 

statement   .       .       .       .       .       .      $142,329  06 

Expenditures  made  for  objects  not  charge- 
able to  any  particular  school :  — 

Annual  and  musical  festival  .      $2,837  98 

Horses  and  carriages,  includ- 
ing repairs  and  carriage- 
hire    581  68 

Advertising  ....  222  48 

Expenses,  delivering  supplies, 

etc.,  per  contract,  1  year  .      12,000  00 

Printing,  printing-stock,  bind- 
ing, and  postage       .       .        5,782  19 

Car  and  ferry  tickets,  includ- 


ing steam-car  fares  for  mes- 


sengers  .... 

529  20 

Telephone  and  District  Tele- 

graph 

64  30 

Military  drill 

,    380  84 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos  . 

1,200  00 

Diplomas  .... 

1,086  28 

Express  and  carting,  includ- 

ing fares  .... 

177  62 

Census,  including  books  for 

same  .... 

935  00 

Town  of  Brookline,  for  tuition 

of  pupils  .... 

122  79 

Furniture,    repairs,  paper, 

twine,  etc. 

32  40 

Floral  tribute,  Dr.  James  A. 

Fleming  .... 

22  00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     $25,974  76      $142,329  06 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
Refreshments 

Cases  for  delivering  supplies  . 
Miscellaneous,  small  items 


Stock  on  hand  April  1,  1882, 
Stock  on  hand  April  1,  1883, 

Stock    delivered,  purchased 
previous  to  April  1,  1883 

Total  amount  expended 


$25,974  76  $142,329  00 
51  10 
9  54 
140  47 

  20,175  87 


$108,504  93 

$26,125  89 
19,008  54 


0,517  35 


$101,987  58 


REQUISITIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   SUPPLIES  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


1883. 

May   $11,349  46 

June   4,338  39 

July   6,139  00 

August   35,052  22 

September   45,841  45 

October       .     >  .'   13,247  35 

November   7,055  21 

December   4,804  70 

1884. 

January       .......  5,431  75 

February   9,71256 

March  ......       ..      .  10,916  37 

April   8,099  12 


Total  $161,987  58 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EIGHT 

YEARS. 


Year. 


Amounts. 


1876-77   

Less  repaid  to  city . 


1877-78  

Less  repaid  to  city . . 


1878-79  

Less  repaid  to  city . . 


1879-80  

Less  repaid  to  city . . 


1880-81  

Less  repaid  to  city. . 


1881-82  

Less  repaid  to  city . . 


1882-83  

Less  repaid  to  city . 


1883-84  , 

Less  repaid  to  city . 


$178,940  87 
777  46 

$164,795  78 
793  62 

$159,428  97 
406  35 

$179,998  99 
25,835  75 

$170,910  95 
47,864  40 

$146,171  02 
43,789  57 

$151,791  02 
44,069  60 

$161,987  58 
48,952  44 


$178,163  41 


164,002  16 


159,022  62 


154,163  24 


123,046  55 


102,381  50 


107,721  42 


113,035  14 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


50,308 


51,759 


53,262 


53,981 


54,712 


55,638 


57,554 


58, 


Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 

JAMES  C.  DAYIS, 

Chairman. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND    CHURCHILL,    CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCH  STREET. 
1  8  8  4. 


In  School  Committee,  Bostox,  May  13,  1884. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  have  leave  to 
report  in  print,  and  that  seven  hundred  copies  of  the  report 
be  printed. 

Attest : 

PHIXEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


1 


REPORT. 


Boston,  June  2,  1884. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts,  in  compliance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  Board,  herewith  submit  their  sixteenth  annual 
report,  for  the  financial  year  1883-84. 

The  Auditing  Clerk  is  required  by  the  Regulations,  to 
submit  at  the  close  of  each  financial  year  an  account  of  the 
expenditures  in  detail.  This  "Statement  of  Expenditures" 
has  been  received,  and  your  committee  include  the  same  in 
this  report. 

As  is  usual,  a  statement  is  presented,  giving  the  expendi- 
tures as  made  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  City 
Council,  —  the  combined  expenditure  giving  the  total  cost  of 
the  schools  for  the  past  financial  year,  ending  April  30,  1884. 
Your  committee  are  indebted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  them  in  detail. 

Under  date  of  February  8,  1883,  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  presented  to  the  Board  the  estimated  amounts 
required  to  carry  on  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  the 
sums  to  be  expended  by  the  City  Council  for  furniture, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  the  building  of  new  school-houses  ; 
and  the  same,  after  having  been  approved,  were  transmitted 
to  the  City  Auditor. 

The  City  Council  granted  the  estimates  as  presented, 
which  were  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors        ....  $1,143,471 

"      "  officers     .        .        .        ..       .  58,1)40 

School  expenses        .....  255,650 

$1,458,061 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows  :  — 
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School  Committee. 
Salaries  of  instructors 

"      "  officers  .... 
School  expenses  :  — 

Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  . 
Books 


$1,147,863  23 
58,820  00 


Printing  . 

Stationery  and  postage 
Miscellaneous  items, 
eluding  contract 


$83,182  71 

66,068  59 

53,977  32 

5,471  94 

6,783  74 


in- 


29,685  99 


Expended  from  the  appropriation 
Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund, 

Total  expenditure  . 

Total  income  ...... 


245,170  29 

$1,451,853  52 
1,000  86 

$1,452,854  38 
79,064  66 


Xet  expenditure,  School  Committee     .    $1,373,789  72 

City  Council. 
Furniture,    masonry,    carpentry,  roofing, 
heating  apparatus,  etc.        .  $186,852  18 
Income         ....  300  00 


Xet  expenditure,  City  Council    .        .  186,552  18 

Total  net  expenditure  for  the  year  (ex- 
clusive of  new  school-houses)  .        .  $1,560,341  90 

Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City    .       .       .  $12,000  00 

Trust  funds  and  other  sources    .        .        .  12,000  00 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies         .       .       .  40,000  00 


$64,000  00 
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The  income  collected  was  as  follows  :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City,  $15,189  52 
Trust  funds  and  other  sources,  14,922  70 
Sale  of  books  and  supplies  .       .  48,952  44 

Total  income  $79,064  06 


The  income  collected  over  the  amount  estimated,  was 
$15,064.08,  which  amount,  added  to  that  unused  ($0,207.48) , 
and  returned  to  the  City  Treasury,  aggregated  the  sum  of 
$21,272.14,  saved  by  the  School  Committee  from  the  net 
amount  appropriated  to  them  for  school  purposes  by  the 
City  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of  $33,250.02. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  the  City  Council  for  furniture, 
repairs,  etc.,  of  school-houses  were  decreased  $2,507.05, 
thus  making  the  increase  in  the  net  expenditures  of  both 
departments,  $30,088.97. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
was  58,788.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  incurred  by  the 
School  Committee  was  $23.37  ;  by  the  City  Council,  $3.17, — 
making  the  totitl  average  cost  per  pupil  $20.54. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  High  Schools,  including 
expenditures  by  the  Public  Building  Committee,  was  $214,- 
519.41.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these 
schools,  2,395.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $89.57. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  Grammar  Schools,  includ- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Public  Building  Committee,  was 
$831,330.80.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these 
schools,  29,254.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $28.42. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  Primary  Schools,  including 
expenditures  by  the  Public  Building  Committee,  was  $442,- 
052.15.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  those 
schools,  23,852.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $18.53. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  different  grades  of  schools  for  the  past  eight  years. 


High. 

Grammar. 

Piimary. 

Horace 
Mann. 

Licensed 
Minors. 

Evening. 

Evening 
Drawing. 

1876-77  . 

97.01 

33.79 

23.03 

122.91 

33.33 

22.45 

38.07 

1377-78  . 

89.53 

31.15 

21.17 

125.09 

29.65 

24.70 

44.63 

1878-79  . 

85.08 

29\03 

19.94 

116.20 

2S.68 

23.12 

20.26 

1879-80  . 

87.42 

28.20 

IS. 45 

119.31 

30.44 

13. OS 

13.48 

1880-81  . 

90.57 

29.36 

1S.15 

130.88 

40.05 

10.96 

22.78 

1881-82  . 

101.42 

29.42 

17.79 

127.46 

36.87 

8.86 

17.57 

1882-83  . 

94.54 

28.76 

18.17 

130.64 

37.45 

10.47 

18.61 

1883-84  . 

89.57 

28.42 

18.53 

125.45 

31.82 

10.64 

18.99 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  High-School 
instruction  the  past  year  shows  a  gratifying  redaction, 
the  above  table  would  indicate  that  the  average  cost  for 
educating  a  pupil  in  the  High  Schools  the  past  four  years, 
as  compared  with  that  for  the  previous  four  years,  has  in- 
creased, while  the  cost  for  Grammar  and  Primary  pupils 
has  decreased. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  several 
grades  of  schools,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  pre- 
vious, is  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools  increased,  238  ;  Grammar  Schools  increased, 
952  ;  Licensed  Minors'  Schools  increased,  1  ;  Evening  High 
School  increased,  110  ;  Evening  Drawing  Schools  increased, 
100,  —  a  total  increase  in  the  schools  mentioned  of  1,401. 
Primary  Schools  decreased,  140  ;  Elementary  Evening  Schools 
decreased,  26  ;  Horace  Mann  School  decreased,  1,  —  a  total 
decrease  in  these  schools  of  167,  which,  deducted  from  the 
increase  shown  in  the  other  grades,  presents  a  net  gain  in 
the  number  of  pupils  of  1,234. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  April 
1,  1883,  was  1,124.    During  the  year,  57  resigned  and  2 
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died.  Of  the  57  instructors  who  resigned,  6  were  ap- 
pointed to  higher  positions,  making  the  actual  reduction  53, 
and  leaving  1,071  of  the  original  number.  During  the 
year  there  were,  in  addition,  92  new  appointments,  making 
the  total  of  regular  instructors,  April  1,  1884,  1,163, — an 
increase  of  39  for  the  year.  In  addition,  there  have  been  54 
temporary  teachers  and  39  special  assistants  employed  in 
the  day  schools  ;  an  average  of  106  instructors  in  the  even- 
ing schools,  and  42  special  teachers, — making  a  total  of 
1,404  on  the  pay-rolls  during  the  year. 


In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  report,  under  the  various 
headings  of  High,  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Special  Schools, 
will  be  found  a  list  of  the  buildings  occupied  for  school  pur- 
poses, their  location,  number  of  rooms  in  each,  and  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  employed  ;  also  the  valuation  of  each  as 
appraised  by  the  assessors,  May  1,  1883. 

The  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  land  used  for  the 
various  grades  of  schools  was  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools   $1,187,500 

Grammar  Schools   4,019,000 

Primary  Schools  .        .       .       .               .  2,548,450 

Special  Schools     ......  37,700 

Total  valuation,  May  1,  1883  .        .        .  $7,792,650 


The  original  cost  of  the  same  to  May  1,  1883,  was  about 
$6,641,600. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  by  the 
School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  incurred  by  them,  for  the  last  eight  years  :  — 
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Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

_N  O.  OI 

pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1876-77    .  . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70  • 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78    .  . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79    .  . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80    .  . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81     .  . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  03 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-83     .  . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  OS 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1883-83    .  . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84    .  . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,783 

23  37 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, as  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  expenditures  for 
repairing  the  several  buildings,  and  keeping  good  the  stock 
of  furniture,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council,  are  included  in  making 
up  the  cost  per  pupil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  by  that 
committee,  exclusive  of  that  for  new  school-houses,  and  the 
cost  per  pupil  :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 
Pub.  B'ldingCom. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 
Pub.  B'ldingCom. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1870-77    .  . 

$165,876  72 

$165,876  72 

50,308 

3.30 

1877-78    .  . 

126,428  35 

126,428  35 

51,759 

2.45 

1878-79    .  . 

114,015  32 

114,015  32 

53,262 

2.14 

1879-80    .  . 

98,514  84 

98,514  84 

53,981 

1.82 

1880-81     .  . 

145,913  55 

$205  00 

145,708  55 

54,712 

2.66 

1881-83     .  . 

178,008  88 

247  50 

177,761  38 

55,638 

3.19 

1883-83    .  . 

189,350  83 

231  00 

189,119  83 

57,554 

3.29 

1883-84    .  . 

186,852  18 

300  00 

186,552  18 

58,788 

3.17 

The  above  tables  represent  the  cost  of  the  public  schools 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Board  in  1876, — 
a  period  of  eight  years.    The  combined  expenditures  show 
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the  cost  per  pupil  to  have  been  as  follows:  1876-77, 
$33.18;  1877-78,  $29.99;  1878-79,  $27.93;  1879-80,  $27.- 
16;  1880-81,  $27.15;  1881-82,  $26.98  ;  1882-83,  $26.58; 
1883-84,  $26.54. 

The  decrease  in  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  that  for  1876-77,  is  $6.64,  which,  if  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  pupils  educated  the  past  year,  would  show 
a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  education  compared  with 
that  for  1876-77. 

Au  examination  of  the  table  on  page  31  of  this  report 
(which  will  also  appear  in  the  report  of  the  City  Auditor) 
will  show  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  the  past  year  is 
less  than  that  for  any  year  since  1866-67,  —  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  The  legislation  the  past  winter,  for  which 
the  School  Board  is  in  no  way  responsible,  obliging  them 
to  furnish  books  and  supplies  to  all  pupils,  will  undoubtedly 
prevent  any  further  reduction  in  the  cost  per  pupil  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  following  table  shows  what  percentage  of  the  net 
expenditures  was  incurred  for  the  different  items  of  the 
appropriation,  and  the  rate  per  pupil  for  the  items  enum- 
erated :  — 


Item  of  Expenditure. 

Net 
Expenditure. 

Cost 
per 
Pupil. 

Percent- 
age of 
Total  Ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 

$1,118,751  87 

$19  03 

.8144 

58,820  00 

1  00 

.0428 

83.1S2  71 

1  42 

.0605 

66,068  59 

1  12 

.0481 

19,733  51 

34 

.0144 

Other  supplies,  contract,  and  miscellaneous  expenses   .  . 

27,233  04 

46 

.0198 

$1,373,789  72 

$23  37 

1.00.00 
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The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year 
was  $1,147,863.23,  —  an  increase  over  that  for  the  previous 
year  of  $24,708.33.  This  is  the  largest  increase  in  any  year 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  although  the  amount  as  compared 
with  that  for  1875-76,  is  less  by  $87,512.01. 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  of  instructors  was  over  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  was  paid  to  about  1,400  different 
persons.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Board  to  apportion 
this  large  amount  of  money  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
instructor  in  the  service  would  feel  that  he  or  she  was 
equitably  treated.  The  Rules  of  the  Board  apportion  to 
each  school  the  number  of  instructors  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  the  rank  of  each  ;  and  the  Committee  on  Salaries  are 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  Board,  a  full  schedule  of 
salaries  for  the  various  positions  established  in  the  several 
grades  of  schools. 

The  process  of  fixing  the  rank  of  the  several  instructors  is 
quite  complicated,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  varying  as  regards  boys',  girls',  or  mixed  schools. 
A  gain  of  two  or  three  pupils  will  often  increase  the  rank, 
and  consequently  the  salary,  of  two  subordinate  teachers  in 
a  school. 

In  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  High,  Grammar,  and 
Primary  Schools,  there  are  eleven  grades  or  positions  now 
established  by  the  Regulations,  each  with  a  different  salary 
attached. 

The  salaries  of  two  of  these  positions,  head  masters  and 
assistant  principals  of  High  Schools,  are  the  same  for  the 
first  and  subsequent  years. 

Three  positions,  including  junior-masters,  assistants  in 
High  Schools,  and  sub-masters  in  Grammar  Schools,  require 
a  service  of  thirteen  years  before  the  maximum  salary  is 
reached.  The  average  minimum  salary  paid  these  positions 
is  less  than  one-half  the  maximum  salary.    Four  other  posi- 
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tions,  first  assistants  in  High  Schools,  masters  and  second 
assistants  in  Grammar  Schools,  and  second  assistants  in 
Primary  Schools,  reach  the  maximum  salary  in  fiVe  years, 
the  difference  between  the  average  lowest  and  highest  salaries 
of  these  being  but  about  ten  per  cent.  The  remaining  posi- 
tions, third  and  fourth  assistants  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  reach  the  maximum  salary  in  six  years,  the  minimum 
salary  being  about  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 

Financially,  it  makes  quite  a  difference  to  the  city  whether 
the  average  length  of  service  of  the  instructors  increases  or 
diminishes,  owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  salaries  paid.  If  a  master  in  any  one  of 
the  High  Schools,  other  than  a  principal,  resigns,  and  his 
place  is  filled  by  an  appointment  on  the  minimum  salary,  the 
city  saves  $13,104  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  by  this  one 
change.  So  it  is  in  other  grades,  although  not  to  so  great 
an  extent.  As  the  cost  for  salaries  of  instructors  each  year 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  number  of  resignations  during 
the  year,  the  question  might  present  itself  in  making  up  the 
required  estimates  for  the  City  Council,  —  what  is  the  aver- 
age length  of  service  of  a  teacher  ?  Out  of  a  force  of  nearly 
1,200  teachers  the  average  number  retired  from  service  each 
year  for  the  past  three  years  was  58.  This  would  indicate 
that  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  retire  from  service 
each  year.  Your  committee  have  computed  the  length  of 
service  of  the  teachers  in  six  Grammar  Schools,  taking  the 
largest  one  in  each  of  the  first  six  divisions,  comprising  101 
teachers,  with  the  following  result :  — 

Emerson  School,  14  teachers,  average  service,  14  year-. 
Bunker  Hill    "      14       "  "  "        9  " 

Eliot  "      19       "  "  "      13  m 

Winthrop       "      18       "  "  "      19  •< 

Sherwin  "      18       "  "  "      12  « 

Lawrence       "      18       "  "  "      11  " 

It  is  possible  that  the  service  of  the  teachers  in  the  above 
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schools  is  above  the  average  of  that  in  the  schools  as  a  whole  ; 
but  presuming  that  the  other  schools  would  show  the  same 
results,  it  would  indicate  that  the  length  of  service  of  the 
teachers  now  employed  is  about  thirteen  years.  If  to  this 
be  added  an  estimate  of  the  average  number  of  years  in- 
structors now  teaching  will  continue,  some  conclusion  can 
be  reached  as  to  the  average  length  of  service  of  each 
teacher  appointed.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it 
would  not  vary  much  from  a  term  of  twenty  years.  While 
some  retire  after  a  service  of  a  few  years,  others  have  been 
on  the  pay-rolls  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 

While  experience  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  teacher  to  ac- 
quire, a  certain  number  of  years  must  naturally  fix  a  limit  to 
its  advantages  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  principals, 
the  schools  would  be  improved  if  some  of  the  teachers  who 
have  served  faithfully  many  years,  and  are  worn  out,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  service,  could  be  retired  under  some  general 
rule  of  the  Board. 

Instructors  receive  their  yearly  salary  in  twelve  monthly 
payments,  although  no  work  is  required  during  July  and 
August.  A  teacher  appointed  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
September,  who  retires  the  last  of  June  completes  the  full 
year's  work,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  full  }Tear's  salary. 
But  it  does  not  seem  just  to  the  city,  that  a  teacher  who  may 
beo'in  service  within  a  short  time  of  the  Ions:  vacation  should 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  for  the  service 
rendered,  the  full  pay  for  July  and  August.  It  seems  to 
your  committee  that  if  the  Regulations  were  so  changed  that 
teachers  appointed  after  September  should  receive  for  the  first 
year,  only  the  proportion  of  the  long  vacation  pay  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  the  service  rendered,  it  would  be  more 
equitable.  For  example,  a  teacher  appointed  in  October 
might  receive  nine-tenths  of  the  salary  for  July  and  August, 
in  November,  eight-tenths  of  the  salary,  and  those  appointed 
during  the  succeeding  months,  the  relative  proportion. 
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Another  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  might  be 
made  which  would  prevent  leave  of  absence  being  granted  to 
a  teacher  unless  she  states  in  writing  that  it  is  her  intention 
to  return  to  school.  This  would  prevent  teachers  who  had 
practically  retired  from  the  service,  from  dating  their  resigna- 
tion some  months  ahead,  and  by  the  employment  of  sub- 
stitutes securing  compensation  to  which  they  are  not  justly 
entitled. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  we  find  that  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  High,  Grammar,  and 
Primary  Schools,  Feb.  1, 1883,  was  54,834,  and  that  the  num- 
ber belonging  Feb.  1,  1884,  was  55,676,  —  showing  a  gain 
of  842.  Of  this  number,  261  are  credited  to  the  High  Schools, 
and  the  balance,  581,  to  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Under  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  allowing  an  additional  instruc- 
tor in  the  High  Schools  for  every  35  pupils,  and  one  in  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  for  every  56  pupils,  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  should  be 
about  18.  But,  as  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased  39 
during  the  year,  it  indicates  that  more  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed for  exceptional  reasons  than  usual. 

When  the  new  Board  was  organized,  in  1876,  it  was  found 
that  many  schools  had  more  teachers  upon  their  rolls  than  were 
warranted  by  the  number  of  pupils  ;  and  as  early  as  possible, 
the  reorganized  Board  took  the  proper  means  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  discharging  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  those 
schools  where  the  number  of  pupils  did  not  warrant  their 
continuance,  thus  reducing  the  cost  for  salaries  of  instructors 
very  materially. 

Under  the  old  Board  the  various  committees  in  charge  of 
the  several  school  districts  nominated  teachers,  when  wanted, 
to  the  Board,  and  the  nominations  were  usually  confirmed. 
The  pleasant  duty  of  nominating  a  teacher  when  a  vacancy 
took  place,  oftentimes  led  to  an  appointment  which  was 
hardly  justified  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 
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This  was  apparent  to  the  reorganized  Board,  and,  to  prevent 
its  continuance,  a  new  committee  —  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations —  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  appoint- 
ments not  made  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations,  and 
thus  assisting  in  keeping  expenditures  within  the  appro- 
priation. 

During  the  year  there  were  paid  to  special  teachers  for 
instruction  in  Sewing,  in  205  divisions,  $14,633.16;  Music, 
$10,920;  Drawing,  $3,000;  French,  $4,200;  Military 
Drill,  Calisthenics,  and  Elocution,  $3,456;  German,  $720; 
Sciences,  $370;  amounting  to  $37,299.16. 

The  number  of  special  assistants  employed  during  the 
year,  under  Section  217  of  the  Regulations,  to  assist  teachers 
of  the  lowest  Primary  classes,  was  39  ;  and  the  salaries  paid 
the  same  amounted  to  $2,249. 

The  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  54,  and  the  amount  paid  them  was  $6,084.62. 

Thirteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools  were  opened,  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules,  on  the  last  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  twelve  of  them  continued  during  the  full  term, 
closing  on  the  first  Friday  in  March.  The  school  in  the 
Mi  not  school-house  at  Xeponset  closed  at  the  end  of  January, 
as  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  that  time  did  not 
warrant  its  continuance.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  schools 
occupied  rooms  in  Grammar  buildings,  one  was  located  in 
a  ward-room,  and  one  in  the  Warren-street  chapel.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  schools  presents 
an  apparent  decrease,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  pre- 
vious ;  but  this  is  owing  to  more  stringent  rules  having  been 
enforced  regarding  attendance.  During  the  past  year  if  a 
pupil  absented  himself  a  certain  number  of  successive  even- 
ings he  was  discharged,  and  not  counted  among  the  number 
belonging  to  the  school.  It  is  admitted  that  these  schools 
have  been  much  improved  within  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  money  spent  on  them  cannot  be  regarded 
but  as  a  good  investment. 
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The  Evening  High  School  occupied  15  rooms  in  the  new 
Latin  and  English  High  School  building,  and  began  its 
sessions  October  1.  It  is  the  largest  single  school  as  regards 
numbers  in  the  city,  having  an  average  attendance  each 
evening,  of  933  pupils  ;  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  belonging  as  in  the  day  schools.  The  inter- 
est manifested  in  this  school  is  perhaps  second  to  none  in 
the  city. 

The  expenses  of  the  Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools 
amounted  to  $28,235.21, — an  increase  of  $1,331.16  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  for  the  year  previous. 

Four  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  opened  October  15, 
and,  on  December  17,  a  fifth  school  was  opened,  located  in 
East  Boston.  These  schools  held  three  sessions  per  week 
during  the  term,  and  closed  March  14,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  at  East  Boston.  This  school,  having  opened  much 
later  than  the  other  schools,  was  continued,  by  vote  of  the 
School  Board,  until  May  2  ;  so  that  the  pupils  were  enabled 
to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  expenses 
of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools  amounted  to  $9,380.27, — 
an  increase  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year  of 
$2,046.59.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  reopening 
of  the  school  in  East  Boston. 

The  amount  received  during  the  year  and  paid  into  the 
City  Treasury,  from  the  sale  of  books  and  materials  in  the 
Evening  High  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  was  $1,092.15. 
As  has  been  the  custom  for  years  the  supplies  in  the  Evening 
Elementary  Schools  were  loaned  or  furnished  free  to  the 
pupils. 

Jan.  29,  1884,  the  following  order  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  by  the  School  Board:  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  consider  and  report  what 
action,  if  any,  is  aecessary,  whereby  the  interests  of  the  city  may  be 
better  protected  in  the  matter  of  payment  of  salaries  to  instructors  who 
absent  themselves  without  employing  a  substitute,  as  required  by  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board. 
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The  fact  that  the  School  Board  employs  a  force  of  about 
1,400  instructors,  distributed  as  they  are  over  so  large  a  ter- 
ritory, at  an  annual  expense  of  over  $1,100,000,  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  utmost  precaution  should  be  taken  for  the 
careful  protection  of  the  city's  interest.  The  Rules  of  the 
Board  require  the  Committee  on  Accounts  to  audit  all  pay- 
rolls of  teachers ;  and  they  receive  each  month  from  the 
principals,  a  statement  of  the  teachers  in  the  service,  with  the 
salary  due  each,  and,  in  cases  where  temporary  teachers  and 
special  assistants  are  employed,  the  actual  number  of  days 
of  service  given  is  returned. 

It  has  been  the  usual  custom  to  pay  the  entire  salary 
to  each  teacher  from  the  time  of  her  appointment,  without 
regard  as  to  whether  the  service  is  rendered  by  her  or  a 
substitute.  A  substitute  is  always  paid  by  the  permanent 
teacher  ;  and,  in  case  no  substitute  is  employed,  the  teacher, 
and  not  the  city,  gets  the  benefit. 

The  committee  considered  the  matter  referred  an  impor- 
tant one  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  work- 
ings of  the  present  system,  they  invited  fifteen  principals 
from  the  High,  Grammar,  and  Evening  Schools  to  confer  with 
them,  and  submit  whatever  information  was  available.  It 
was  learned  that,  as  a  general  rule,  substitutes  were  em- 
ployed whenever  suitable  ones  could  be  obtained  ;  but  that 
in  the  High  Schools  and  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  competent  substitutes,  and 
the  principals  preferred  to  get  along  with  the  regular  force 
in  the  schools.  The  Regulations  require  that  when  a  teacher 
is  absent  a  substitute  shall  be  employed  ;  and,  though  at 
times  it  may  be  impossible  to  act  in  accordance,  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  all  teachers  should  be  treated  alike  in  the 
matter.  The  only  way  to  bring  this  reform  about  would  be 
for  the  city  to  control  the  matter,  by  deducting  an  amount, 
equal  to  substitutes'  pay,  from  the  salary  of  every  teacher 
who  is  absent  from  school,  and  by  paying  the  subsiitutes  for 
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their  service,  as  suggested  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  last 
annual  report.  By  this  plan,  the  city  would  gain  in  cases 
where  no  substitute  was  employed,  and  the  teachers  all 
receive  the  same  treatment. 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  to  the  Board  concern- 
ing the  matter,  Feb.  26,  1884,  accompanied  by  the  following 
orders,  which  were  passed  :  — 

Ordered,  That  principals  shall  return  each  month,  with  the  pay-roll, 
a  list  containing  the  names  of  all  instructors  in  their  school  or  district 
who  have  been  absent  during  the  month,  the  number  of  days  they  have 
been  absent,  the  names  of  the  substitutes,  and  the  number  of  days  they 
served. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  may,  if  in  their  judgment 
the  interests  of  the  city  require  it,  withhold  from  any  instructor  absent 
without  a  proper  substitute  being  employed  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  salary  which  might  otherwise  be  paid. 

This  action  will  have  the  effect  of  presenting  each  month 
to  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  all  the  information  bearing  on 
the  subject,  for  them  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  salary  of 
the  absent  teacher  should  be  withheld. 


The  amount  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of 
officers  the  past  year  was  $58,820  —  an  increase  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  previous  year  of  $1,781,17.  Of  the  total 
amount  expended,  $21,720  was  spent  for  the  salaries  of 
eighteen  truant  officers. 


Under  the  head  of  school  expenses  are  included  salaries  of 
janitors,  and  all  items  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  janitors,  the  past  year,  was 
$83,182,71, — an  increase  over  the  cost  for  the  previous  year 
of  $1,900,87, —  which  was  occasioned  by  the  increased  school 
accommodations  acquired  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
buildings  in  use  the  past  year  for  scho  >l  purposes  was  172. 
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requiring  a  force  of  1  engineer  and  154  janitors,  many  of 
whom  have  served  the  city  faithfully  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  average  salary  paid  to  each  was  $536.66;  but, 
as  many  janitors  employ  temporary  assistance,  and  some 
others  permanent  assistance,  the  net  average  amount  received 
is  much  less  than  that  above  stated.  The  average  cost  for 
taking  care  of  each  High- School  building  during  the  year 
was  $1,300.12 ;  and  that  for  each  Grammar-School  building 
was  $793.87.  The  cost  for  the  care  of  the  Primary-School 
buildings  ranged  from  S120  to  $720;  the  average  cost  for 
the  year  being  $283.02.  The  improved  methods  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  brought  into  use  the  past  few  years,  have 
undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  considerably  increasing  the 
consumption  of  coal,  as  it  takes  the  average  janitor  some 
time  to  get  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  the  appara- 
tus, it  being  often  impossible  to  secure  thoroughly  competent 
men  at  the  salary  offered.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
measure  of  economy  for  the  city  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  janitors,  if  by  so  doing  skilled  men  could  be  obtained  in 
every  case,  who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  manage- 
ment of  the  heating  apparatus,  and  be  able  to  secure  just  the 
amount  of  heat  required,  with  the  least  possible  consumption 
of  fuel. 


All  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  for  salaries,  are  first  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies ;  and  during  the  year  that  committee  has 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  for  their  approval, 
monthly  requisitions  to  the  amount  of  $161,987.58:  which 
represents  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
salaries.  The  income  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  books 
and  materials  to  pupils,  amounted  to  $48,952.44  ;  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  expenditure,  leaves  the  sum  of  $113,- 
035.14  as  the  net  amount  expended  for  items  under  the  control 
of  the  Committee  on  Supplies.  From  the  report  of  that  com- 
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mittee,  just  issued,  we  find  that  the  net  cosf  for  supplying 
pupils  the  past  year  was  $19,733.51  ;  an  average  of  3  l  cents 
for  each  pupil.  The  reduction  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
School  Committee  for  the  past  few  years  is  partly  due  to 
the  success  attained  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  of  furnishing  pupils  their  books  and  sup- 
plies. The  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  past  winter,  will 
prevent  the  Committee  on  Supplies  from  continuing  that 
plan.  A  law  was  passed,  which  was  approved  March  22, 
1884,  obliging  the  School  Committee  to  purchase  books 
and  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the  same  to  be  loaned 
to  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  the  legislation,  as  for  as  Boston  was  con- 
cerned, Avas  unnecessary,  as  the  increased  expense  attending 
the  carrying  out  of  the  law  will  more  than  outweigh  any  ad- 
vantages that  may  accrue. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  our  schools  who  require  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  their  health  is  constantly  increasing, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  labor  required  of  them  in  the 
school-room  is  greater  than  formerly.  And  now,  in  addition, 
the  duty  of  looking  after  books  and  materials  to  the  value  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them,  which  must  necessarily  increase  their  labors,  as  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  will  be  obliged  to  make  stringent 
rules  in  order  to  properly  protect  the  city.  The  loaning  of 
books  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  free,  must  require  from 
each  instructor  a  great  deal  of  oversight,  otherwise  it  would 
be  an  expensive  arrangement  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
Committee  on  Supplies  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  have  a  responsible  duty  laid  upon  them,  and  one 
that  will  require  much  time  and  attention  to  prevent  loss  or 
misuse  of  the  city's  property. 


November  13,  1883,  the  School  Board  passed  an  order 
requesting  the  City  Council  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $2,500 
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for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  Manual  Training 
School.  At  a  later  date  the  City  Council  was  requested  to 
fit  up  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin-School  building 
where  pupils  could  be  properly  accommodated  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  hand-tools. 

The  City  Council  appropriated  the  amount  asked  for,  and 
fitted  up  sufficient  rooms,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
School  Board. 

The  instructor  has  been  appointed,  and  the  school  has 
commenced  its  work,  the  results  of  which  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  as  it  marks  an  important  departure  in 
public-school  instruction. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  is 
to  select  the  pupils  from  boys  in  the  Grammar  Schools  who 
desire  the  instruction  and  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Delegations  from  the  various  schools  are  made  up  in  sets 
of  twenty  boys  each,  who  are  excused  from  the  Grammar 
School,  and  attend  the  Manual  Training  School. 

If  the  experiment  now  being  tried  proves  a  success,  the 
next  step  will  probably  be  to  establish  a  distinct  Manual 
Training  School,  independent  of  the  regular  schools,  where 
pupils,  after  having  completed  their  studies  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  can  have  an  opportunity  of  being  so  trained  in  the 
use  of  hand-tools  as  to  give  them  additional  advantages 
wherewith  to  better  earn  a  livelihood. 

The  cost  of  the  school  will  add  some  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  to  school  expenses  the  coming  year. 


The  amount  collected  from  parents  and  guardians  of  non- 
resident pupils  attending  our  schools  the  past  year  was 
$7,420.24,  —  a  decrease  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year 
previous  of  $1,043.04,  although  the  number  of  pupils  re- 
mained about  the  same.  The  reduction  in  the  income  arose 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  charge  for  tuition  (which  is 
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based  upon  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  several  grades 
of  schools  for  the  year  previous),  was  $94.54  per  pupil  in 
the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  as  compared  with  $101.42  for 
the  year  preceding. 

Although  your  committee  instruct  the  principals  not  to 
admit  any  non-resident  pupil  unless  the  parent  or  guard  inn 
agrees  in  writing  to  pay  the  tuition,  or  they  receive  the  vote 
of  the  committee,  permitting  such  non-resident  to  attend 
without  payment,  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  pupils 
are  sometimes  entered  without  the  usual  precautions  having 
been  taken  in  compliance  with  these  instructions.  Persons 
occupying  houses  in  the  city  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  paying  personal  taxes  elsewhere,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  Boston  schools,  although  it  is  believed  that 
the  children  of  such  attend,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
principals,  as  well  as  those  who  move  out  of  town,  and  still 
continue  their  connection  with  the  schools. 

It  is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  compare  during 
the  coming  year  the  names  and  residences  of  the  pupils  in 
the  High  Schools  with  the  assessors'  books,  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  those  who  pay  tuition,  by  requiring  those 
to  do  the  same  who  have  a  legal  residence  outside  of  Bostor, 
but  who  live  here  .a  part  of  the  year. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  11,  1883,  the  School  Board  referred 
the  following  order  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  :  — 

Ordered,  That  before  non-resident  pupils  shall  enter  any  school  of 
the  city  a  deposit  of  money  equal  to  the  annual  expense  shall  be  made 
with  the  Auditing  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

The  above  order  was  offered  at  the  suggestion  of  the  City 
Solicitor,  who  was  often  called  upon  to  make  collections  of 
bills  for  tuition  from  those  who  failed  to  respond  to  notices 
from  the  City  Collector.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  before 
the  bill  could  be  put  through  the  proper  channel  to  enforce 
payment,  the  pupil  had  completed  the  term  and  left  school  ; 
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and,  although  the  city  held  the  written  agreement  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  to  pay  the  tuition,  the  lack  of  an}'  prop- 
erty upon  which  to  levy,  prevented  the  city  from  making  the 
collection.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  tuition,  the  city 
was  oftentimes  put  to  additional  expense  attending  the 
efforts  of  collection. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  your  committee  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to 
collect  bills  through  the  process  of  law  ;  and,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  passage  and  carrying  out  of  the  following  order 
would  obviate  the  difficulty,  without  resort  to  a  measure 
involving  an  annual  deposit  of  some  $8,000  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  bills  for  non-resident  tuition  :  — 

Ordered,  That  non-resident  pupils,  who  are  not  excused  from  pay- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  before  being  permitted  to  enter 
any  school,  shall  furnish  an  agreement,  signed  by  their  parents  or 
guardians,  promising  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  pupils  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  October  and  the  fifteenth  of  March  in  each  year;  with  the 
provision  that,  if  payment  be  not  made  by  those  dates,  the  pupils  shall 
be  dismissed  from  school. 

The  Board  passed  the  above  order,  and,  in  accordance,  all 
pupils  whose  bills  remained  unpaid  March  15  were  at  once 
notified  that  they  must  be  paid  immediately  if  they  wished 
to  remain  in  school.  Though  the  principals  reported  that  in 
some  few  cases  the  parents  complained  that  the  action  was 
rather  hastily  taken,  all,  whose  children  were  then  attending 
the  schools,  paid  the  bills. 


About  the  year  1674,  Christopher  Gibson,  who  resided  in 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  provided  by  will  that  if  anything 
of  his  estate  should  remain  undisposed  of  after  the  payment 
of  his  debts  and  certain  legacies  therein  bequeathed,  it 
should  be  left  to  his  executors  to  purchase  some  estate, 
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the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  learning  in 
the  town  of  Dorchester.  There  remained  in  the  executors' 
hands  £104,  with  which  was  purchased  twenty-six  acres 
of  land  in  Dorchester.  Sales  of  parts  of  this  land  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  now  remaining  contain- 
ing 537,700  square  feet.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  have 
been  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  amount  to  si  7 . - 
475.79,  the  yearly  income  from  which  is  about  $1,100.  The 
following  order  in  reference  to  this  fund  was  passed  by  the 
School  Board  January  25,  1876  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  be  authorized  to  expend 
the  income  of  the  Gibson  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the 
City  Council,  and  to  apportion  the  same  among  the  schools  of  Dorches- 
ter, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  donor  of  this  fund. 

The  plan  adopted  by  your  committee  the  past  few  years 
has  been  to  inform  the  Ninth  Division  Committee  how  much 
income  has  accrued,  and  request  them  to  submit  their  wishes 
regarding  the  proper  apportioning  of  it  among  the  several 
Dorchester  schools ;  this  committee  usually  coinciding  with 
their  views.  The  amount  allowed  for  the  past  few  years 
has  averaged  about  $150  for  each  school.  After  the  vote 
dividing  the  income  is  passed  by  this  committee,  the  prin- 
cipals are  notified  of  the  amount  allowed  each.  The  ma- 
terials to  be  purchased  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
principals,  who  make  a  requisition  on  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ninth  Division  Committee  and  the  Superintendent. 
Your  committee  then  order  the  articles  to  be  purchased, 
provided  they  are  of  an  educational  character,  and  there  is 
sufficient  money  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  after  they 
are  properly  stamped  are  forwarded  to  the  school. 

Some  of  the  principals  think  that  the  rules  made  regard- 
ing purchases  are  too  stringent,  occasioning  delay  in  re- 
ceiving the  articles  requested.    Your  committee  believe, 
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however,  that  safety  rather  than  speed,  should  actuate  them 
in  the  discharge  of  public  duties. 

The  income  collected  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was 
$1,060.66.  The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dorchester  schools  wTas  $1,000.86. 


The  total  expenditures  of  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  past  yeas,  were  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee  $1,452,854  38 

City  Council  (ordinary)         .        .        .  186,852  18 

City  Council,  new  school-hjouses  (special)    .       268,879  72 


Total  gross  expenditure       .        .        .  $1,908,586  28 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee  .  .  $79,064  66 
City  Council  (ordinary)       .  300  00 

Sale  of  old  buildings  (special) ,       18,485  09 


97,849  75 


Total  net  expenditure  ....  SI, 810, 736  53 


The  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates  for 
the  present  financial  year,  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
City  Auditor  in  February  last,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules. 
The  estimated  amount  required  was  f  1.493,072.  After  the 
estimates  were  sent  to  the  City  Auditor,  and  before  action 
was  taken  on  them  hy  the  City  Council,  your  committee 
presented  a  communication,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  City 
Council,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
had  passed  a  law  requiring  the  School  Board  to  furnish  free 
text-Hooks,  to  be  loaned,  and  supplies,  to  be  furnished,  to 
all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    The  Committee  on 
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Supplies  estimated  that  the  additional  sum  of  $60,000  would 
be  needed  for  books  ;  and  your  committee  therefore  pre- 
sented an  order  to  the  Board,  which  was  passed,  requesting 
the  City  Council  to  appropriate  an  additional  sum  of  $60,000, 
to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  new  law,  and  to  strike  out 
under  the  head  of  income, -the  item  "  Sale  of  Books  and  Sup- 
plies, $42,000,"  and  the  request  was  favorably  acted  upon. 

The  total  estimated  amount  required  was  $1,553,072, 
which  was  granted  by  the  City  Council.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  a  liberal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for 
school  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  will  be  maintained,  and  the  largest  sum  possible  re- 
turned to  the  City  Treasury  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
amount  granted. 


During  the  year  your  committee,  in  common  with  other 
members  of  the  Board,  received  with  feelings  of  deep  regret 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  James  A.  Fleming. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  nearly  four  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  youngest  member.  When  first 
elected  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
and  the  last  annual  report  was  prepared  under  his  direction, 
and  bore  his  signature  as  chairman. 

The  members  of  your  committee  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  important  work  assigned  them,  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  testimony  to  the  warm  interest  he  always  mani- 
fested in  the  cause  of  education,  and  his  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  carrying  out  the  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

WILLIAM  A.  RUST, 

Chairman, 
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Figures  in  black  indicate  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session;  in  red,  days  on  which  they 
are  closed. 

Besides  these,  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  following.  Good  Friday,  and  Fast  Day,  are 
holidays. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  in  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BY  THE  CITY  TREASURER. 

Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  following  working 
days  of  the  schools  each  month :  — 

By  Mr.  Gibbons. 

1st  day. — Dorchester:  High,  Everett,  Gibson,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot, 

Stoughton,  andTileston. 
2d  day.  —  Eoxbury :  High,  Dearborn,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  Lewis,  and 

Sherwin. 

3d  da}'.  —  West  Boxbury  and  Eoxbury  in  part:  High,  Central,  Charles 

Sumner,  George  Putnam,  Hillside,  and  Mount  Vernon. 
4th  day.  —  Brighton  and  Boxbury  in  part:  High,  Allston,  Bennett, 
Comins,  and  Lowell. 

By  Mr.  Gibson. 

Charlestown:  High,  Bunker  Hill,  Frothingham,  Harvard, 

Prescott,  and  Warren. 
East  Boston:  High,  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  and  Lyman. 
North  and  West  Sections:  Eliot,  Hancock,  Bowdoin,  Phillips, 
and  Wells. 

By  Mr.  Carty. 

South  Boston:  Andrew,  Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 

jSorcross,  and  Shurtleff. 
Centre  Section:  Bowditch,  Brimmer,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop. 
South  Section  :  Normal,  Public  Latin,  Girls1  Latin,  English 
High,  Girls1  High,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Prince,  Rice, 
and  Horace  Mann. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  the  teachers. 

Should  there  be  any  single  sessions  or  extra  holidays  the  above 
would  be  liable  to  be  changed. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  days  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
office,  between  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  on  the  twelfth  working  day  of  the 
month. 

Evening-School  teachers  will  be  paid  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month,  and  Special  Instructors  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month, 
by  Mr.  Gibson. 


2d  day.— 

3d  day. — 
4th  day.— 


1st  day.  — 

2d  day.- 
3d  day.— 
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SALARIES   OF  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1884-5. 

Superintendent   $4,200  00 

Supervisors  (each)   3,780  00 

Secretary   2,880  00 

Auditing  Clerk   2,880  CO 

FIRST  GRADE. 

High  Schools. 
Head-Masters  ...... 

Masters  ....... 

Junior  Masters,  first  year,  $1,008;  annual 
crease,  $144 ;  maximum 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Grammar  Schools. 
Masters,  first  year,  $2,580  ;  annual  increase,  $60  ; 

maximum   $2,880  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   2,280  00 

THIRD  GRADE. 

High  Schools. 

Assistant  Principal   Si, 800  00 

1First  Assistants,  first  year,  $1,440;  annual  in- 
crease, $36 ;  maximum  .....  1,620  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $756 ;    annual  increase, 

$48;  maximum     ......  1,380  00 


.  $3,780  00 

.  2,880  00 
in- 

.  2,880  00 


1  It  has  been  voted  to  abolish  this  grade  when  the  present  incumbents  retire  from 
service. 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

Grammar  and  Primary  8choqls. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $900  ;  annual  increase, 

$36;  maximum  $1,080  00 

Second  Assistants,  first  year,  $756  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $12:  maximum.        .        .        .        .        810  no 

Third  Assistants,  first  year,  $456 ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48  ;  maximum  .....        744  00 

Fourth  Assistants,  first  year,  $456  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48 ;  maximum  .        .        .        .        .        744  00 

SPECIAL  GRADE. 

Special  Instructors  of  Music  (each)   .        .        .  $2,640  00 

Director  of  Drawing   3,000  00 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  High  .  .  .  1,380  00 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,        "  ...        744  00 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls' 

High  School   960  00 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Girls'  Latin  School,  492  00 
Teacher  of  Sciences,  East  Boston  and  West  Eox- 

bury  High  Schools,  not  to  exceed  .        .        .       400  00 
Teacher  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Element- 
ary Methods,  Normal  School .        .        .        .     1,380  00 
Special  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  at  the 
rate  of  $90  per  year,  for  every  hour  of  actual 
service  per  week  %in  the  school-room,  for  the 
school  year  1884-85. 
Principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf      .     1,800  00 
First  Assistant,  "  "  .        900  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $700 ;  second  year  and 

subsequently        .'   800  00 

Instructor,  Military  Drill   1,500  00 

Armorer   504  00 

Sewing,  one  division        .....        108  00 
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Sewing  two  divisions 
"  three  " 
"  four  " 
"  five  " 
"  six  m 
"       seven  " 


eight 


nine      tk  ... 

ten       M  .        .  ^f1f 

eleven  **  ... 
all  over  eleven  divisions 
Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week)  ;  fiist 
year,  $30  ;  second  year,  $40  ;  third  year  and 
subsequently  ...... 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  week) 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per 
week)  ........ 

Assistants,  Evening  Elementary   Schools  (per 
week)  ........ 

Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  even- 
ing) ;  first  year,  $8  ;  second  year,  $9  ;  third 
year  and  subsequently  ...... 

Head- Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per 
evening)  ....... 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  even- 
ing) ........ 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes,  Pri- 
mary Schools  (per  week)      .        .        .  . 


192  00 
276  00 
348  00 
420  00 
492  00 
540  00 
588  00 
636  00 
684  00 
732  00 
744  00 


50  00 
20  00 

20  00 

7  50 

10  00 
6  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools,  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds 
one  hundred,  and  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils, 
receive  $288  ;  Sub-Masters,  elected  as  Principals,  $216  ;  First 
Assistants,  elected  as  Principals,  $72,  each,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

Salaries  of  instructors        ....  $1,143,471  00 

"  officers   58,940  00 

School  expenses        .....  255,650  00 

EXPENDITURES. 
1883.    Requisitions  in  ac- 
cordance with    the  same 
for  May. 
Salaries    of  in- 
structors     .     $92,493  59 
Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,901  66 

School  expenses,     18,065  90 

  $115,461  15 

Requisitions  for  June. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $93,399  24 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,901  66 

School  expenses,     11,151  45 

  109,452  35 

Carried  forward  $224,913  50   $1,458,061  00 
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Brought  forward,  $224,913  50   $1,458,001  00 

Requisitions  for  July. 
Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .   $185,480  02 
Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        9,803  34 
School  expenses,     12,865  00 

  208,148  36 

Requisitions  for  August. 
School  expenses,    $41,776  55 

  41,776  55 

Requ  isil  ions  for  September. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $92,141  62 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,901  66 

School  expenses,     52,800  78 

  149,844  06 

Requisitions  for  October. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .  .  $90,621  37 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,901  68 

School  expenses,     19,928  68 

.    115,451  73 

Requisitions  for  November. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $96,664  87 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .       .        4,901  66 

School  expenses,     14,045  17 

  115,611  70 

Carried  forward,  $855,745  90   $1*458,061  00 
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Brought  forward,  8*55,745  90   $1,458,061  00 

JReq  u  is  it  ions  for  December. 
Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .   $100,756  07 
Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    ,       .        4,901  66 
School  expenses,     11,932  24 

  117,589  97 

1884. 

Requisitions  for  January. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .   $100,293  86 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,901  68 

School  expenses,     12,512  75 

  117,708  29 

JReq  1 1  is  it  io  1 1  s  fo  j  ■  Feb  ruary. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $97,354  77 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,901  66 

School  expenses,     16,900  22 

  119,156  65 

B.pq  u  is  it  io  nsfor  Ma )  'ch . 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .   $100,584  85 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .       .        4,901  66 

School  expenses,     18,077  93 

  123,564  44 

Carried  forward,  $1,333,765  25    $1,458,061  00 
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Brought  forward,  $1,333,765  25    $1,458,001  00 

Requisitions  for  April. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $98,072  97 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .       .        4,901  68 

School  expenses,     15,113  62 

  118,088  27 

(Transferred  from  school  ex- 
penses to  salaries  of  in- 
structors $4,392  23.) 

Balance  unexpended,  returned 

to  the  City  Treasury  .        .        6,207  48 


$1,458,061  00  $1,458  061  00 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 


Superintendent 

$4,200 

00 

Supervisors  (six)  . 

22,680 

00 

Secretary  .... 

2,500 

00 

Secretary's  assistant 

1,000 

00 

Auditing  Clerk 

2,500 

00 

Auditing  Clerk's  assistant 

1,200 

00 

Ass't.  in  offices  of  School  Board, 

600 

00 

Copyist  .... 

840 

00 

Messengers  .... 

1,580 

00 

Truant  officers  (eighteen) 

21,720 

00 

Total  for  officers   ...  .        $58,820  00 
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SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


High  Schools. 
Normal 
Latin  . 

Girls'  Latin  .  - 
English  High 
Girls' High  . 
Roxbury  High 
Charlestown  High 
Dorchester  High 
Brighton  High 
West  Roxbury  High 
East  Boston  High  . 


Total  for  High  Schools 


$7,930  00 
33,422  90 
8,620  67 
39,986  80 
27,862  00 
9,106  23 
8,382  80 
6,923  10 
5,048  10 
5,336  07 
6,860  00 


$159,478  67 


Grammar  Schools. 

Adams 
Allston 
Andrew 
Bennett 
Bigelow 
Bow  ditch 
Bowdoin 
Brimmer 
Bunker  Hill . 
Central 
Chapman 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins 
Dearborn 
Dillaway 

Dorchester-Everett 


$12,093  70 

9,398  80 
13,652  04 

8,502  66 
16,220  93 

7,110  83 
10,707  13 
14,338  83 
14,798  45 

7,586  40 
13,665  13 

6,465  08 
18,494  67 
18,897  27 
10,654  56 
12,192  40 


Carried  forward^ 


$194,778  88      $159,478  67 
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Brought  forv 
Dudley 
D  wight 
Eliot  . 
Emerson 
Everett 
Franklin 
Frothingham 
Gaston 

George  Putnam 
Gibson 
Hancock 
Harris  . 
Harvard 
Hillside 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Lowell 
Lyman 
Mather 
Minot  . 
Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross 
Phillips 
Prescott 
Prince  . 
Quincy 
Rice 
Sherwin 
Shurtleff 
Stoughton 
Tileston 


wrcZ, 


$194,778  88 
12,813  01 
14,349  41 
19,383  28 
14,238  87 
14,988  50 
15,627  20 
14,370  00 
11,609  81 
5,479  65 
7,723  69 
13,186  73 
6,032  47 
12,916  37 
7,743  33 
18,561  28 
14,092  80 
15,595  68 
12,365  87 
14,183  16 
9,297  57 
6,750  40 
5,163  80 
14,462  53 
14,849  27 
11,476  92 
10,478  90 
14,550  33 
14,884  56 
17,923  47 
13,937  00 
5,979  60 
2,408  00 


$159,478  67 


Carried  forward, 


$582,202  34      $159,478  67 
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Brought  forward ,  $582,202  34 

Warren        ....  13,666  00 

Wells   11,330  00 

Winthrop     ....  16,886  07 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools        .       .        624,084  41 


Primary  Schools  by  Districts. 


Adams  District 

$5,301 

07 

Allston  44 

4,585 

40 

Andrew  " 

6,778 

31 

Bennett  " 

3,673 

47 

Bigelow  " 

8,300 

84 

Bowditch  44  , 

5,722 

73 

Bowdoin   44  . 

5,313 

87 

Brimmer  44 

6,354 

46 

Bunker  Hill  District 

8,632 

40 

Central  44 

2,086 

47 

Chapman  44 

4,800 

00 

Charles  Sumner  District 

3,484 

72 

Comins                  4 ' 

8,542 

66 

Dearborn               4  4 

13,598 

54 

Dillaway  44 

5,492 

76 

Dorchester-Everett  District  . 

6,194 

60 

Dudley  44 

7,516 

70 

D  wight          District  . 

5,209 

00 

Eliot 

7,645 

80 

Emerson  44 

6,683 

80 

Everett  44 

8,469 

07 

Franklin  44 

9,635 

87 

Frothinoham  44 

6,149 

47 

Gaston  44 

7,697 

98 

George  Putnam  44 

2,102 

00 

Gibson  44 

3,863 

00 

$159,478  67 


Carried  forward, 


$16o,834  99      $783,563  08 
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Brought  forward. 

$163,834 

99 

Hancock         District  . 

9,881 

93 

Harris  44 

2,505 

60 

Harvard              4  4 

6,041 

87 

Hillside 

2,908 

00 

Lawrence            4 4 

12,783 

26 

Lewis  44 

7,554 

19 

Lincoln               4 4 

4,789 

51 

Lowell  44 

6,965 

62 

Lyman                4 ' 

7,375 

40 

Mather  44 

4,673 

27 

Minot  44 

3,263 

55 

Mt.  Vernon  44 

1,968 

14 

Norcross             4  4 

9,986 

26 

Phillips 

6,040 

87 

Prescott              4 4 

5,876 

00 

Prince                 4  4 

2,156 

27 

Quincy               4  4 

5,360 

52 

Rice  44 

6,166 

00 

Sherwin              4  4 

.  10,940 

54 

Shurtleff 

5,166 

80 

S  to  ugh  ton           4  4 

Z,UJZ 

Tileston           -  44 

744 

00 

Warren               4  4 

8,067 

33 

Wells 

7,694 

87 

Winthrop            4  4 

4,482 

00 

Total  for  Primary  Schools  .       .       .        309,319  70 

Special  Schools. 
Horace  Mann     .    $8,298  11 
Licensed  Minors,      1,488  00 

  $9,786  11 


Carried  forward, 


$9,786  11    $1,092,882  78 
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Brought  forward. 
Evening  Schools. 


Evening  High 

School  . 

$7,472  34 

Anderson  st. 

1,073  00 

Bigelow 

1,412  00 

Comins 

1,262  00 

Dearborn  . 

1,295  00 

Eliot 

1,567  50 

Jj  I  all  tv  llli     •  • 

x , o \j o  oyj 

Lincoln 

1,034  00 

Lyman 

1,250  00 

Minot 

654  00 

Quincy 

905  00 

Warren  . 

1,293  50 

Warren-st.  Chapel, 

633  00 

Wells 

1,632  50 

Evening  Drawing  /Schools. 

Warren  av. 

$1,452  00 

Tennyson  st. 

1,782  00 

Charlestown 

1,188  00 

Roxbury  . 

1,188  00 

East  Boston 

673  00 

Special  Instructors. 
Music       .       .   $10,920  00 
Drawing   .       .      3,000  00 

litary  Drill 

'  -norer  .      2,004  00 


ools 


$9,786  11    $1,092,882  78 


22,987  34 


6,283  00 


15,924  00 


and  Special 

54,980  45 


.    $1,147,863  23 
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SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

Books  ..... 

$53,977 

32 

Phil,  apparatus  and  supplies  . 

871 

56 

Slates,  Erasers,  etc. 

2,008 

12 

Pianos,   tuning,  covers,  and 

repairs  .... 

1,269 

00 

Expressage  .... 

178 

42 

Printing  and  Diplomas  . 

6,558 

22 

Maps  and  Globes  . 

836 

14 

Car  and  Ferry  Tickets  . 

501 

00 

Stationery,    Drawing  Mate- 

rials, and  Postage 

9,082 

88 

Advertising  .... 

222 

48 

Annual  and  Musical  Festival . 

2,837 

98 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water  . 

66,068 

59 

Contract,  Supply  Agent 

12,000 

00 

ijanuois  ouppLiefe  . 

o,uo  t 

15 

Horse  and  Carriage  Expenses 

and  Carriage-hire 

581 

68 

Census,  including  books  for 

same  .... 

935 

00 

Sundries  .... 

1,022 

04 

Gross  amount  expended  under  the  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Supplies     .        .  $161,987  58 

Salaries  paid  Janitors       .        .        .        .  83,1<S2  71 

Total  for  School  Expenses      .        .        .  $245,170  29 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Salaries  of  officers     .        .        .        .        .        $58,820  00 
"     "  instructors       .       .       .       .     1,147,863  23 
School  expenses        .....        245.170  29 

Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation,    $1,451  ,S5:>  52 

Carried  forward,  $1,451,853  52 
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Brought  forward,  $1,451,853  52 

Expended  for  Dorchester  Schools,  from  in- 
come of  the  Gibson  Fund  .        .        .  1,000  86 


Gross  expenditure  ....  $1,452,854  38 
Less  income       .....  79,064  66 


Net  expenditure  for  the  year      ..        .    $1,373,789  72 


APPROPRIATIONS    EXPENDED    BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  CITY  COUNCIL. 

High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  School-houses,    $169,000  00 


Requisitions  in  accordance 
1883.  May. 
* *  June 
July 
"  August 
**  September 
"       October  . 
4 '  November 
"  December 
January  . 
February  . 
March 
April 

March.  Transferred 
from  Reserved  Fund, 
April.  Transferred 
from  Reserved  Fund , 


1884 

4  ( 


$10,353  34 

6,884  54 

5,505  46 

3,361  25 

49,914  57 

56,468  14 

12,532  02 

10,239  02 

8,899  71 

4,667  32 

9,774  71 

8,252  10 


16,000  00 
1,852  18 


Total  expenditure 


$186,852  18      $186,852  18 
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PUBLIC  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 


Furniture  . 
Carpentry  . 
Heating  and  ventilation 
Masonry  . 
Rents  and  taxes  :  — 

Primary  Schools 

High  School,  E.B.  . 

Hall  for  Military  Drill 

Evening  Drawing  School,  E.B. 


$5,450  42 
720  00 
700  00 
350  00 


Horse-shoeing,  care   of  horses  and  car- 


Salaries 
Teaming  . 
Cleaning  Vaults 
Printing  . 
Supplies  . 


Gross  expenditure 
Less  income 


$25,204  51 

27,552  61 

31,979  76 

24,682  37 


7,220  42 

Painting  and  Glazing  ..... 

18,644  81 

Whitewashing  and  Plastering 

14,374  49 

Gas-fitting  and  Plumbing  .... 

12,196  49 

Black-boards  ...... 

3,575  72 

Locks  and  Keys  ...... 

556  02 

Roofing  and  Gutters  ..... 

6,669  70 

Iron  and  wire  work 

1,197  74 

Auction  fee,  sale  of  Savage  school-house,  and 

street  assessment  ..... 

1,041  43 

Grading,  Watering,  and  care  of  Lawns  . 

2,770  50 

Hose  and  Fire  extinguishers  .... 

1,018  25 

Sash  Elevators  and  Weather-strips 

418  77 

Miscellaneous,  including 

7,748  59 


$186,852  18 
300  00 


Net  expenditure  Public  Building  Committee,  $186,552  18 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  Public  Schools  of  the  city  proper  and  its  annexed  wards 
comprise  one  Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools,  eight  High 
"Schools,  and  fifty-one  Grammar  Schools.  Each  Grammar 
School  represents  a  district,  in  which  are  located  Primary 
Schools,  occupying  in  total  ninety-three  Primary  buildings, 
forty-five  rooms  in  various  Grammar  School-houses,  one  room 
in  a  High  School-house,  and  thirteen  hired  rooms  in  ten  differ- 
ent buildings.  Hired  rooms  in  six  different  buildings  are  also 
occupied  by  one  High  and  seven  Grammar  classes. 

NORMAL,    LATIN,   AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Normal 


( Latin  .  .  .  . 
(  English  High 

f  Girls'  High  . 


I  Girls'  Latin   .  . 

Roxbury  High  .  . 
Dorchester  High  . 
Charlestown  High 
W.  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High  .  . 
E.  Boston  High  . 


Total  valuation 


Location. 

No.  of  feet  in 
lot. 

When  built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1883. 

No.  of 
Rooms. 

No.  of  regular 
instructors. 

Dartmouth  street 

2  and  hall 

4 

Dartmouth  and 

11 

Montgomery  sts. 

84,760 

1880 

$629,000 

78  and  halls 

and  Warren  av. 

15 

22 

W.  Newton  street 

30,520 

1870 

273,400 

66  and  hall 

7 

Kenihvorth  street 

6,667 

1861 

46,000 

8 

5 

Dorchester  av.  . 

59,340 

1870 

70,100 

6  and  hall 

4 

Monument  square 

10,247 

1848 

93,000 

10  and  hall 

5 

Elm  street,  J.P.  . 

32,262 

1867 

50,600 

5 

3 

Academy  Hill  .  . 

54,448 

1841 

25,400 

5  and  hall 

3 

Paris  street  .  .  . 

13,616 

1846 

2 

5 

of  High  Schools  . 

$1,187,500 

Remarks. 


Occupies  the  up- 
per story  of  the 
Rice  School. 


(78)  including 
rooms  for-  reci- 
tation and  ap- 
paratus. 

(66)  including 
rooms  for  reci- 
tation and  ap- 
paratus. One 
room  in  base- 
ment occupied 
by  two  primary 
classes. 

Occupies  5  rooms 
in  Girls'  High- 
School  building 


Remodeled  in 
1870. 


Occupies  rooms  in 
Public  Library 
building  and 
Sumner  Hall. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city,  during  the  finan- 
cial year  1883-84  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $159,478  67 
Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Maps,  Globes, 

Drawing  Materials,  Stationery,  etc.        .  12,917  42 

Janitors   10,400  96 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water       .        .        .        .  8,774  51 


$191,571  56 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc.      ....  22,947  85 


Total  expense  for  High  Schools  .        .      $214,519  41 

Number  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  ex- 
clusive of  special  instructors  in  French, 
German,  Sciences,  Drawing,  Music,  and 
Military  Drill   84 

Salaries  paid  the  same        ....      $152,649  07 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .  $1,817  25 

Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year      .......  5 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $1,539  60 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   .        .  2,395 

Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  French, 

German,  and  Sciences    ....  $5,290  00 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil         .        .        .  $89  57 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in- 
structor, including  principal   ...  29 
1  The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  for  the  various 

High  Schools  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,237,000  ; 

the  assessed  value  is  $1,187,500,  a  decrease  of  about  $49,500. 

1  Cost  and  assessed  value,  May  1,  1883. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Adams  .... 
Allston  .... 

Andrew  .... 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowditch  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill .  . 

Central  .... 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 

Dearborn  .  .  . 

Dillaway   .  .  . 


Dor. -Everett 
Dudley  . 
Dwight  . 

r  Eliot  . 

(  Ware  . 
Emerson 

Everett  . 
Franklin 


Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam, 
Gibson  .... 


Location. 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B.  . 
Cambridge  6t.,  All, 

Dorchester  st.,  S.B. 
Chestn'tHillav.,Br. 
Fourth  st.,  S.B.  . 
East  street  .  .  . 
Myrtle  street  .  . 
Common  street  . 
Baldwin  st.,  Ch'n 

Burroughs  st.,  J.P. 
Eutaw  st.,  E.B.  .  . 
Ashland  St.,  W.R.  . 
Tremont  st.,  Rox.  . 

Dearborn  pi.,  Rox. 

Kenilworth  st.,  Rox. 

Sumner  st.,  Dor. 
Dudley  st.,  Rox. 
W.  Springfield  st. 
North  Bennet  st. 
North  Bennet  st. 
Prescott  st.,  E.B. 

W.  Northampton  st. 
Ringgold  street  .  . 

Prospect  st.,  Ch'n  . 
L  st.,  So.  Boston  . 
Seaver  St.,  Rox.  .  . 
Columbia  St.,  Dor.  . 


Valuation  earned  forward 


14,100 
22,000 

24,889 
26,648 
12,660 
7,140 
4,892 
11,097 
19,660 

33,518 
20,540 
30,000 
22,169 


21,231 

43,859 
26,339 
19,125 
11,077 
6,439 
39,952 

32,409 
16,439 


1874 
1872 


22,079 
35,358 
33,750  1880 
25,087  1872 


1856 
1878 

1876 
1874 
1850 
1866 
1848 
1843 
1866 

1849 
1850 
1877 
1856 

1852 

1882 

1876 
1874 
1857 
1838 
1852 
1865 

1860 
1859 


cS  eS 


No.  of 
rooms. 


$79,500  13  and  hall 
55,500  10 


75,000 
67,000 
75,800 
61,000 
70,700 
93,300 
91,000 

41,200 
71,800 
42,700 
80,200 

57,100 

53,700 

45,000 
126,900 
98,700 
93,000 
38,000 
120,000 

110,500 
111,100 

97,600 
57,600 
36,800 
53,000 


$2,003,700 


14 


Remarks. 


Two  primary  classes 
in  this  building. 

Occupied  March  27, 
'7  9.  One  pri- 
mary class. 

One  primary  class. 

Inc.  one  in  Union 

st.  School. 
Inc.  one  in  Hawes 

Hall  School. 


Primary  School  on 
this  lot.  One  pri- 
mary class. 

Remodeled  in  1871. 


Three  primary 
classes. 

Inc.  three  in  Fran- 
cis-st.  School,  and 
two  in  Tremont  st. 

Inc.  two  in  Yeoman- 
st.,  and  two  in 
Vine-st.  School. 

Additional  class  and 
temporary  teach- 
er in  Bartlett-et. 
School. 


Inc.  one  at  Orient 
Heights.  Two 
primary  classes. 

Inc.  one  in  Wait 
School,  and  one 
in  Appleton-st. 
School. 

Four  primary 
classes. 

Three  primary 
classes. 

Th  ree  primary 
classes. 

Inc.  two  in  Thetford 
av.    and  one  in 
Gibson  School. 
Occupies  Ather- 
ton  School-house. 

One  primary  class 
in  this  building. 
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Grammar  Schools.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of  feet 
in  lot. 

s 

i 

Valuation, 
May,  1883. 

Number  of 
rooms. 

Number  of 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

Yuluation 

brought  forward  . 

$2,003,700 

Hancock    .  .  . 

Parmenter  street  . 

28,197 

1847 

85,000 

14  and  hall 

13 

Inc. two  in  Cushman. 

Harris  .... 
Harvard    .  .  . 

Adams  st.,  Dor.  .  . 
Devens  st.,  Ch'n  . 

35,150 
16,306 

1861 
1871 

35,000 
112,400 

8  " 
14  " 

6 
12 

Three  primary 

classes. 
One  primary  class. 

Hillside  .... 

Elm  street,  J.P.  .  . 

18,613 

1858 

37,800 

6 

7 

Remodeled  in  1870. 

Lawrence     .  . 

B  and  Third  streets, 
S.B  

14,343 

1856 

74,300 

14  and  hall 

18 

Inc.  three  in  Mather. 

Lewis  .... 

Sherman  st.,  Rox.  . 

27,850 

1868 

83,900 

12  " 

13 

Lincoln  .... 
Lowell  .... 
Lyman  .... 

Broadway,  S.B.  .  . 
Centre  st.,  Rox.  .  . 
Paris  st.,  E.  B.    .  . 

17,560 
35,241 
26,200 

1859 
1S74 
1870 

39,000 
62,400 
117,000 

14  " 
14  " 
14  " 

xe 

12 
13 

Inc.  one  in  Hawes- 
place  Church. 

T  ii  r  e  e  primary 
classes. 

One  primary  class. 

Mather  .... 
Minot  .... 

Mt.  Vernon  .  . 
Norcross   .  .  . 

Meeting-House  Hill, 
Dorchester   .  .  . 

Walnut  St.,  Nepon- 

Mt.  Vernon  st.,W.R. 
D  street,  S.B  ... 

30,000 
22,790 

22,744 
12,075 

1872 
1856 

1862 
1868 

85,400 
22,500 

13,100 
79,700 

10  " 
7 

4  and  hall 
14  " 

9 
7 

5 

15 

Two       p  r  i  m  a  r  y 
classes. 

Inc.  two  in  Wood-st. 

ct.  Three  primary 

classes     in  this 

building. 
Including     one  in 

Washington-street 

School. 

Phillips     .  .  . 

Phillips  street .  .  . 

11,190 

1862 

100,800 

14  " 

15 

Prescott .... 

Elm  street,  Ch'n  .  . 

14,232 

47,100 

14  " 

10 

One  primary  class. 

Prince  .... 
Quincy  .... 

Exeter  6treet   .  .  . 
Tyler  street  .... 

22,960 
12,413 

1875 
1847 

120,600 
98,000 

12  " 
14  " 

9 
13 

Three  primary 

classes. 
One  primary  class. 

Rice  

Sherwin  .... 
Shurtleff   .  .  . 

Dartmouth  street  . 

Madison  sq.,  Rox.  . 
Dorchester  st.,  S.B. 

27,125 

32,040 
40,553 

1869 

1870 
1869 

145,500 

104,200 
135,500 

14  " 

16  " 
14  " 

14 

18 
14 

Inc.  one  in  Apple- 
ton-street  School. 
Upper  story  occu- 
pied byNormalSch* 

Inc.  one  in  Weston- 
street  Scliool. 

One  primary  class. 

Stoughton  .  .  . 

River  st.,  Dor.    .  . 

29,725 

1856 

23,600 

8  " 

6 

Two  primary  classes. 

Tileston  .... 

Norfolk  St.,  Dor.  . 

83,640 

1868 

40,000 

8  « 

o 

One  primary  class. 

Warren     .  .  . 

Summer  st.,  Ch'n  . 

14,322 

1867 

80,000 

14  « 

14 

One  primary  class. 

Wells  .... 
Winthrop  .  .  . 

Blossom  street    .  . 
Tremont  street   .  . 

10,770 
15,078 

1S68 
1855 

97,000 
175,500 

10  " 
14  " 

11 

18 

Inc.  one  in  Dean 
School.  One  pri- 
mary class. 

Inc.  two  in  Starr- 
King  School. 

Total  valuation 

of  Grammar  Sch 

jools  .  . 

$4,019,000 

[Seven  of  the  Grammar  instructors  teach  in  hired  rooms.] 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1883-84:  — 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....      $624,084  41 

Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Writing  and  Drawing  Materials,  Station- 
ery, etc   49,601  22 

Janitors  41,281  47 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water       ....  32,173  54 


$747,140  64 

Public  Building  Committee. 
Rent,  Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.    .        .        .  84,196  22 


Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools     .      $831,336  86 

Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers,  Sewing 
instructors,    and   special   instructors  in 
Drawing  and  Music       ....  619 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....      $606,760  67 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .  $980  23 

Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year      .......  27 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,690  58 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  29,254 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil ....  $28  42 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor, 
including  principal,  and  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial instructors  above  mentioned     .        .  47 
27  instructors  in  Sewing  were  employed,  who  taught  205 
divisions.    The  salary  paid  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  divisions  taught.  Total  amount  paid  to  Sewing  instructors, 
$14,633.16  ;  average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor,  $541.97. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
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Name. 


♦Adams  .  .  . 
Adam6  street 
*Allstcm  .  . 
♦Andrew  .  . 
Andrews  .  . 
Appleton  street 
*Atherton  .  . 
Auburn  .  .  . 
Austin  .  .  . 
Avon  place  . 
Bailey  street 
Baker  street . 
Baldwin  .  . 
Bartlett  street 
♦Bunker  Hill 
Bunker  Hill  Pr.  . 

"  11  street 
Canterbury  street 

Capen   

Centre  street  .  . 
♦Charles  Sumner 
Chestnut  avenue  . 

Clinch  

Common  street  . 
Concord  street  . 

Cook  

Cross  street  .  .  . 
Cushman  .  .  .  . 
Cyrus  Alger    .  . 

Dean  

Dorchester  av.  . 


Location. 


Drake 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B. 
Dorchester  .  .  . 
Cambr'ge  st.,  All. 
Dorch'ter  st.,S.B. 
Genesee  st.  .  .  . 


Columbia  st.,Dor. 

School  st.,  Br.  . 

Paris  st.,  E.B.  . 

Roxbmy  .... 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

West  Roxbury  . 

Chardon  court  . 

Roxbury  .... 

Baldwin  St.,  Ch'n 

Charles  st.,  Ch'n 

Cor.Tufts  st.,Ch'n 

"West  Roxbury  . 

Sixth  st.,  S.B.  . 

West  Roxbury  . 

Ashland  st.,W.R. 

West  Roxbury  . 

F  street,  S.B.  . 

Charlestown  .  . 

W.  Concord  st.  . 

Groton  street .  . 

Charlestown  .  . 

Parmenter  street 

Seventh  st.,  S.B. 

Wall  street  . 

Cor.  Harbor  View 
street,  Dor. 

C  street,  S.B. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


44,555 


5,39S 
18,454 
25,087 
12,340 

5,360 
10,057 
21,800 
10,464 

6,139 

7,950 


2,957 
20,121 
12,354 


13,733 
13,492 
6,980 
10,756 
4,922 
1,708 

16,560 
3,649 


10,260 


Valuation  carried  forward 


When 
built. 


1861 


1848 
1870 
1872 

1849 
1851 
1880 

1864 
1846 


1871 


1871 

1845 
1852 

1867 
1880 
1853 


Valuation, 
May,  1883. 


$5,600 


25,000 
84,300 


5,500 
25,400 
15,500 
4,700 
2,500 
39,000 
30,600 


15,000 
6,100 
4,800 

36,200 
5.500 


5,700 
43,500 
20,400 
76,100 
25,000 

6,400 
97,000 
66,600 
30,500 

8,300 
40,300 


No.  of 
rooms. 


and  hall. 


$725,500 


10  &w'droom 


♦In  Grammar  buildiug. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name 

Location. 

No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1883. 

No.  of 
room  8 

No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 

Valuation 

brought  fonca?*d 

$725,500 

*Emerson  .... 

2 

Emerson  .... 

Poplar  street  .  . 

5,924 

1861 

35,700 

6 

6 

Eustis  street  .  .  . 

Roxhury  .... 

13,534 

1848 

21,900 

4 

4 

Pearl  st.,  Bri.  .  . 

44,237 

6,700 

2 

2 

Fourth  street  .  . 

2 

2 

Francis  street  .  . 

Roxhury  .... 

12,074 

1853 

24,200 

6 

2 

Freeman  .... 

Charter  street .  . 

5,247 

1868 

39,000 

6 

6 

Fremont  place  .  . 

Charlestown   .  . 

7,410 

3,350 

1 

1 

*Frothingham  .  . 
*George  Putnam. 

Prescott  st.,Ch'n 

L,  cor.  Fifth  I 
et.,S.B.  ) 

4 

3 
3 

George  street  .  . 

Roxhury  .... 

18,894 

1861 

51,200 

6 

6 

School  st.,  Dor.  . 

44,800 

1857 

25,600 

6 

2 

Girls' High  .  .  . 

2 

Glen  Road    .  .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

25,827 

1880 

6,400 

2 

1 

Phillips  St.  .  .  . 

3,744 

1852 

26,500 

4 

3 

Green  street  .  .  . 

Jamaica  Plain  .  . 

11,627 

8,600 

2 

2 

Guild  

East  street  .  .  . 

7,250 

1866 

84,000 

12 

8 

3 

^Harvard  .... 

Devens  6t.,Ch'n. 

1 

Harvard  Hill   .  . 

Harvard  st.,  Ch'n 

4,645 

22,400 

8 

8 

Haverhill  street  . 

Charlestown   .  . 

5,399 

5,900 

2 

2 

Hawes  Hall  .  .  . 

Broadway,  S.B. 

14,972 

1823 

55,500 

8 

7 

Heath  street  .  .  . 

Roxhury  .... 

10,555 

1857 

6,200 

2 

2 

Howard  avenue  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

29,090 

1882 

Z0,U0U 

6 

3 

South  Boston  .  . 

12,494 

1874 

48,700 

1 

7 

Ingraham  .... 

2,198 

1848 

16,000 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Broadway,  S.B.  . 

10,160 

1842 

55,800 

12 

7 

Valuation 

$1,289,150 

*  In  Grammar  building. 
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Primary 

—  

Schools.  — 

Continued. 

Name. 

Looation. 

^feet°f 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1883. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 

Valuation 

brought  forward 

$1,289,150 

♦Mather  

Meet'g  House  Hill 

2 

Mead  street  .  .  . 

Charlestown  .  . 

6,268 

1847 

18,500 

4 

4 

3 

Moulton  street .  . 

Charlestown  .  . 

8,130 

23,300 

4 

4 

Mt.  Pleasant  av.  . 

Roxbury  .... 

9,510 

1847 

9,300 

2 

2 

Monroe  street  .  . 

11,910 

1854 

10,800 

2 

1 

Oak  square  .  .  . 

Brighton  .... 

9,796 

5,200 

2 

1 

Old  Dor.-Everett 

1855 

11,000 

7 

4 

OldDor.-High  .  . 

"  ... 

34,460 

5,700 

4 

1 

Old  Mather  .  .  . 

Meet'g  House  Hill 

1856 

15,000 

6 

4 

Orient  Heights  . 

East  Boston   .  . 

24,000 

1883 

(land)  300 

2 

It 

Parkman  .... 

Silver  st.,  S.B.  . 

5,306 

1848 

23,200 

6 

6 

Phillips  street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

20,595 

1867 

60,300 

8 

8 

Polk  street   .  .  . 

Charlestown  .  . 

9,600 

1878 

32,800 

6 

6 

Pormort  .... 

Snelling  place  .  . 

4,373 

1855 

19,400 

6 

4 

*Prescott  .... 

1 

*Princer  

3 

Printeton  street  . 

East  Boston    .  . 

17,400 

1874 

55,300 

8 

7 

1 

Quiucy  street  .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

20,000 

1882 

6,000 

2 

2 

Quincy  street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

23,453 

1875 

31,400 

S 

4 

Roxbury  street  . 

"  .... 

14,147 

1874 

49,100 

10 

8 

7,850 

1851 

36,800 

6 

6 

Sharp   

Anderson  street 

5,611 

1824 

43,300 

6 

5 

♦Shurtleff  .... 

1 

Simonds 

Broadwav,  S.B 

1840 

18,500 

3 

3 

Fayette  street .  . 

5,238 

1870 

43,100 

6 

6 

Smith  street .  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

6,952 

1849 

5  800 

Somerset  street  . 

6,300 

1824 

43,000 

8 

3 

Starr  King    .  .  . 

Tennyson  street 

11,095 

1870 

82,300 

10  and  haU 

3 

*Stoughton  .  .  . 

Valuation 

carried  foncard 

$1,938,550 

*  In  Grammar  building.  t  Grammar  class  after  Feb.  1,  1884. 
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Primary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
"NT  iv  188'? 

J-l-tl J  ,  lOOO. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 

T^<xlu(itio7i 

bvought  fottocivd 

T  o-v'rrt'n  at  TT 
ljcX  gl  n  St.,  JEi.O. 

11  500 

oo,ouu 

g 

g 

Thetford  avenue  . 

Dorchester     .  • 

29  879 

1875 

17  400 

6  and  hall 

I 

Thomas  street  .  • 

J amaica  Plain  . 

10  754 

8  200 

3 

3 

Thornton  street  . 

Roxbury     .  .  . 

6  640 

1847 

ft 

2 

i  lCKiior     .  •  .  • 

\V  ashmgton  "Vil. 

1 1  486 

JLOOD 

51  900 

12 

9 

^inesion   .  .  •  . 

ix onoiK  St.,  uoi* 

i        KL  I  1 11  lI  LI     «     •  . 

i^ny  i  unit,  o.j_>.  • 

11  655 

J-OOU 

15  500 

g 

g 

3  900 

1855 

«5y,ouu 

0 

g 

Union  street .  .  . 

Brighton     .  .  . 

67,280 

10,000 

•  2 

1 

Vernon  street  .  . 

Roxbury     .  .  . 

7,675 

1849 

10,900 

4 

4 

Shawmut  av.  .  . 

10,974 

1860 

110,300 

8 

7 

Walpole  street  . 

Roxbury     .  .  . 

8,098 

1865 

40,200 

4 

4 

*Warren  .... 

Pearl  st.,  Ch'n  . 

1 

Washington  street 

Forest  Hills   .  . 

27,450 

6,700 

2 

1 

Washington  street 

Germantown 

13,159 

4,300 

2 

1 

Washington  St., 
near  Grreeu   .  ■ 

Jamaica  Plain 

12  303 

5  000 

2 

YV  n xj  etvppt 

2  508 

1850 

17  500 

3 

3 

^Vebb 

Pat+pv  at    "E  "R 

7  492 

1853 

23  700 

5 

Webster  .... 

Webster  pi.,  Bri. 

19,761 

6,000 

2 

2 

Webster  street  . 

East  Boston  .  . 

5,036 

1852 

22,500 

6 

6 

♦Wells  

Blossom  street  . 

1 

Weston  street .  . 

Roxbury     .  .  . 

14,916 

1877 

55,000 

8 

7 

Winchell  .... 

Blossom  street  . 

5,000 

1845 

20,500 

5 

4 

Winship  .... 

Winship  pi.,  Bri. 

24,259 

1861 

13,000 

4 

4 

Winthrop  street . 

Roxbury     .  .  . 

9,775 

1857 

10,900 

4 

4 

Yeoman  street .  . 

Roxbury    .  .  . 

18,200 

1870 

63,600 

12 

9 

Total  valuation  of 

Primary  Schools 

$2,548,450 

*  In  Grammar  building. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  hired  rooms 
are  occupied  by  one  High,  thirteen  Primary,  and  seven 
Grammar  classes.  Rent  and  taxes  paid  for  the  same, 
and  also  for  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  East  Boston  Even- 
ing Drawing  School  and  for  military  drill  during  the  year, 
amounted  to  $7,220.42. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instructors. 

Remarks, 
t 

Bank  Building   .  . 

E  street,  corner 
Broadway, JS.B.  . 

2 

1 

Rent  $500  per  annum. 

Minot  Branch  .  .  . 

Wood-street  court, 

3 

3 

Rent  $500  per  annum. 

Occupied  by  two  gram- 
mar classes  and  one 
primary  class. 

Comins     "  ... 

1431  Tremont  st.  . 

1 

! 

Rent  $240  per  annum. 

1441      "        «  . 

1 

j 

Rent  $360  per  annum. 

Phillips-st."    .  .  . 

1437      "        •«  . 

1 

1 

Rent  $240  per  annum. 

E.    Boston  High 
Branch   

Sumner  Hall,  E.B. 

1 

Rent  $720  per  annum. 

Murray  Chapel  .  . 

Bunker    Hill  st., 
Charlestown  .  . 

1 

Rent  $350  per  annum. 

Day's  Chapel  .  .  . 

Parker  st.,  Rox.  . 

2 

Rent  $350  per  annum. 

Dearborn  Branch  . 

Vine-st.  Chapel, 
Roxbury  .... 

2 

2 

Lately   purchased  by 
the  city. 

Lowell  " 

941  Parker  st.  .  .  . 

3 

3 

Rent  $811.76  per  annum. 

Carey  Hall  .... 

Clarendon  Hills  .  . 

Rent  $300  per  annum. 

Gaston  Branch   .  . 

L  street  

Rent  $400  per  annum. 

(<  << 

P  and  Fifth  sts.  .  . 

Rent  $700  per  annum. 

Lincoln     "       .  . 

Fourth  st  

Rent  $350  per  annum. 

«<  i< 

Hawes  Place  .  .  . 

Rent  $300  per  annum. 

Boylston  Chapel  . 

Danforth  st.,  J.P.  . 

Rent  $200  per  annum. 

Cla68  transferred  to 
George  Putnam  school  - 
house,  April  14, 1884. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee,  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  financial 
year  1883-84:  — 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $309,319  70 
Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Charts,  Writing 

and  Drawing  Materials,  Stationery,  etc.  .  11,703  76 

Janitors   29,717  21 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  AVater       ....  21,656  79 


$372,397  46 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Rent,  Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.    .        .        .  69,654  69 


Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools       .      $442,052  15 


Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 


exclusive    of    temporary   teachers  and 

special  assistants    .....  451 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $305,236  26 

Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor  .  $676  80 
Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year   21 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $1,834  44 

Special  assistants  employed  during  the  year,  39 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,249  00 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  23,852 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil        .        .        .  $18  53 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  53 


The  original  cost  of  the  various  buildings,  with  the  land, 
used  for  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  to  May  1,  1883, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $5,367,600  ;  the  assessed 
value  May  1,  1883,  was  $6,567,450;  —  an  increase  of  about 
$1,199,850. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation 
May,  1883. 

No. 
rooms. 

No. 
instructors. 

Horace  Mann  .  . 

"Warrenton  street .  . 

3,078 

1854 

$30,000 

6 

9 

The  expenses  of  the  school  wrere  as  follows 

Salaries  of  instructors  . 
Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc. 
Janitor  ..... 
Fuel,  Water,  and  Gas  . 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  Eepairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  the  school  . 


$8,298  11 

51  99 

39(3  00 

259  20 

$9,005  30 

779  49 

$9,784  79 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  78 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  9 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil    .        .        .        .         $125  45 

A  large  portion  of  the  expense  for  maintaining  this  school 
is  borne  by  the  State  ;  a  payment  of  $100  for  each  city,  and 
$105  for  each  out-of-town  scholar,  being  allowed  and  paid  to 
the  city  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  amount  received  during  the  past  year  from  this  source 
was  $7,769.28. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 


Name. 

Location.  » 

No.  feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation 
May,  1883. 

No. 
rooms. 

No. 
instructors. 

Licensed  Minors. 

* 

1 

Licensed  Minors. 

North  Margin  street  . 

1,661 

1S37 

$7,700 

2 

1 

*  Occupies  one  room  in  Guild  School-house. 
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The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  as  follows  : — 

Salaries  of  instructors  .....  $1,488  00 

Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc.     .        .  29  50 

Janitors       .......  180  00 

Fuel  and  Water   47  48 


$1,744  98 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.        .        .        .        .  196  07 


Total  expense  for  the  schools  .        .  .  $1,941  05 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .  .  61 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  31 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil    .        .        .  .  $31  82 

E  VEXING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Av.  no.  of 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

High  

15 

In  High  School 

building. 

Anderson  6treet .... 

Ward-room,  Sharp  School-house  . 

5 

Bigelow  School-house  . 

Fourth  street,  South  Boston   .  .  . 

7 

Cornius  " 

6 

Dearborn  " 

Dearborn  place,  Roxbury  .... 

6 

Eliot  " 

7 

Franklin  " 

7 

Lincoln  " 

5 

Lyman  " 

6 

Minot              ' ' 

3 

Quincy  " 

4 

Warren  " 

6 

Warrenton  street  .  .  . 

5 

Wells  School-house  .  . 

8 
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EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Av.  no. 
of  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

Remarks. 

Charlestown  

3 

Stevenson's  Block,  Central  square  .  . 

3 

Hired  at  an  ex- 

pense of  $700 

per  annum. 

3 

Tennyson  street   .  .  . 

4 

Warren  avenue  .... 

3 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .....  $22,987  34 

Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc.      .       .  755  72 

Janitors   1,037  07 

Fuel  and  Gas   1,879  31 


$26,659  44 

Public  Building  Committee. 
Repairs,  Furniture,  etc.        .        .        .        .        1,575  77 

Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools  .        .     $28,235  21 

Average  number  belonging,  including  the 
High  School,  2,654. 

Average  number  of  instructors,  90. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 
$10.64. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .        .        .  $6,283  00 
Drawing    Materials,  Stationery, 

Models,  Boards,  etc.       .       .       688  15 


Carried  forward  .       .        .  $6,971  15 


$28,235  21 
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Brought  forward, 
Janitors  .... 
Fuel  and  Gas 

Public  Building  Committee. 
Repairs,  Furniture,  etc. 


$6,971  15        $28,235  21 
170  00 
652  29 


$7,793  44 


1,586  83 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  9,380  27 

Number  of  instructors,  16. 

Average  number  belonging,  494. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time,  $18.99. 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools  .        $37,615  48 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 


Salaries  of  Superintendent,  Supervisors, 
Secretary,  Auditing  Clerk,  Assistant 
Clerks,  and  Messengers 

Salaries  paid  eighteen  Truant  Officers  . 
"      of  four  Music  Instructors 

Salary  paid  Drawing  Director 

Salaries  Military  Instructor  and  Armorer 

Stationery  and  Record  Books  for  School 
Committee  and  Officers  and  office  expenses 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water       .       .       .  . 


$37,100  00 

21,720  00 

10,920  00 

3,000  00 

2,004  00 

512  71 

625  47 


Total . 


$75,882  18 
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INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for  the 
contract,  printing,  advertising,  festival,  board  of  horse,  car- 
riage-hire, tuning  of  pianos,  and  other  small  items  :  — 


Annual  and  Musical  Festival  .  .  .  |2,837  98 
Board  of  horse,  with  shoeing  expenses  and 

sundry  repairs  of  vehicles  and  harness     .  509  93 

Carriage-hire            .        .        .        .        .  71  75 

Advertising      .        .        .        .        .        .  222  48 

Census  of  School  Children  ....  900  00 

Printing  Census  Books      ....  35  00 

Printing,    Printing    Stock,    Binding,  and 

Postage   5,78219 

Diplomas   1,086  28 

Expenses  for  Swords,  Guns,  Belts,  Repairs, 

etc.,  Military  Drill         .        .  «      .        .  380  84 

Teaming  and  Expressage,  including  fares    .  177  62 

Care  and  timing  of  Pianos  .  .  .  .  1,200  00 
Expenses  delivering  supplies  per  contract, 

one  year   12,000  00 

Floral  tribute,  Dr.  Fleming       ...  22  00 

Boston  Directories     .        .        .        .        .  10  00 

Washing  towels   38  85 

District  Telegraph,  Construction,  Rent  and 

Repairs  of  Telephone     ....  64  30 

Travelling  expenses,  Principals  .        .        .  21  36 

Messenger  expenses,  Car  and  Ferry  Tickets  529  20 

Tuition  of  Pupils  in  Brookline    .        .        .  122  7(.» 

Refreshments,  School  Committee       .        .  51  10 

Cases  for  Supplies     .....  9  54 

Twine,  Frames,  sundry  small  repairs,  etc.  .  32  40 

Sundry  small  items    .        .        .        .        .  70  26 


Total  $26,175  87 
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SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  PUBLIC  BUILDING 
COMMITTEE. 


Chapman  School-house,  E.  Boston,  addition  . 

$14,374  96 

"               "             "  furnishing, 

1,953  60 

East  Boston  High  School-house,  addition  . 

23,891  04 

Latin  and  English  High  School-house 

1,547  43 

New  Dillaway  School-house,  Roxbury 

44,446  23 

"         "                 "  furnishing 

6,378  34 

Primary  School-house,  Harbor  View  street, 

Dorchester    .        .        .  . 

10,155  58 

Primary    School-house,    Howard  avenue, 

Dorchester  ...... 

32,313  89 

Primary    School-house,    Howard  avenue, 

Dorchester,  furnishing  .... 

2,098  88 

Primary  School-house,  0  street,  So.  Boston, 

23,341  04 

Primary  School-house,  Breed's  Island 

7,901  32 

Auburn  School-house,  Brighton,  addition  . 

5,049  11 

Dor. -Everett  School-house,  Dorchester,  ad- 

dition to  lot  . 

7,279  50 

Lexington-street  School-house,  East  Boston, 

addition  to  lot 

2,300  00 

Geonre  Putnam  School-house,  Egleston  sq . , 

completion  ...... 

14,130  90 

Grammar  School-house,  Hammond  park 

42,469  25 

Primary  School-house,  Savin  Hill,  Dorches- 

ter, purchase  of  lot 

6,018  00 

Primary  School-house,  Blossom  street 

23,230  65 

Total  special  expenditures  . 

$268,879  72 

Income,  acc't  special  expenditures 

18,485  09 

Net  special  expenditures,  Public  Build- 

ing Committee  .... 

$250,394  63 
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RECAPITULATION. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

School  Committee. 
High  Schools,  per  detailed  statement 

Grammar  Schools,  44  " 

Primary  Schools,  44  " 

Horace  Mann  School,  44  44 

Licensed  Minors'  Schools,  "  44 
Evening  Schools,  44  44 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,  44  44 
Officers  and  Special  Instructors,  per  detailed 

statement  ...... 

Incidentals,  per  detailed  statement 

Less  stock  delivered  to  schools  during  the 
year,  purchased  previous  to  April  1,  1883, 


From  Income  Gibson  Fund,  expended  for 
Dorchester  Schools 

Gross  Expenditure 
Less  Income  .... 

Net  Expenditure,  School  Committee 


$191,571  56 
747,140  64 
372,397  46 
9,005  30 
1,744  98 
26,659  44 
7,793  44 

75,882  18 
26,175  87 

$1,458,370  87 

6,517  35 
$1,451,853  52 

1,000  86 

$1,452,854  38 
79,064  66 

$1,373,789  72 


Public  Building  Committee. 

High  Schools 
Grammar  Schools  . 
Primary  44 
Horace  Mann  School 
Licensed  Minors'  Schoo 
Evening  Schools  . 

Carried  forward , 


$22,947  85 
84,196  22 
69,654  69 
779  49 
196  07 
1,575  77 


$179,350  09  $1,373,789  r2 
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Brought  forward,  SI  79,350  09    $1,373,789  72 

Evening  Drawing  Schools  .  1,586  83 

Expenses  not  chargeable  to 

any  particular  school  .  .  5,915  26 


Gross  Expenditure  .  .  $186,852  18 
Less  Income  .        .        .  300  00 


Net  expenditure,  Building  Committee  .        186,552  18 


Total  ordinary  expenditure  .        .    $1,560,341  90 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Public  Building  Committee. 
High  Schools,  new  buildings  $25,438  47 
Grammar  Schools "  "  .  131,032  78 
Primary  Schools  "        "     .     112,408  47 


Total  ....  $268,879  72 
Less  Income  .        .        .       18,485  09 


Net  special  expenditure       .        .        .      $250,394  63 


Total  net  expenditure  for  the  Public 

Schools  $1,810,736  53 


INCOME. 

School  Committee. 

From  State,  for  Deaf-Mute  Scholars   .  .  $7,769  28 

non-residents   .        .        .        .  .  7,420  24 

trust  funds  and  other  sources   .  .  14,922  70 

sale  of  books  and  supplies,  day  schools,  47,860  29 

sale  of  books,  etc.,  evening  schools  .  1,092  15 

Total  income  School  Committee      .  .  % 7 9, 064  66 
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Public  Building  Committee. 

Amount  received  from  col- 
lected rents       .        .        .         $225  00 

Amount  received  from  sale 
old  school-house,  Howard 
avenue     .        .        .        .  75  00 

  $300  00 


Income  Received  on  Special  Expenditures. 

Interest       ....         $500  74 
Revenue  derived  from  sale  of 

school-houses    .        .        .       17,984  35 

  $18,485  09 


SCHOOLS. —ESTIMATES,  1884-85. 

School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  February  6,  1884. 

James  H.  Dodge,  Esq.,  City  Auditor  :  — 

Dear  Sir, — The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School 
Committee  herewith  transmit  to  you  estimates  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  financial  year  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1884,  and  ending  April  30,  1885,  exclusive  of  the 
expenses  for  furniture,  repairs,  alterations,  and  the  building 
of  school-houses. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  A.  RUST, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Accounts,  School  Committee. 
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SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

First  Grade. 


1  Assistant  Principal 
5  First  Assistants 

4  Assistants  . 
1  Assistant  . 

5  Assistants  . 
1  Assistant  . 

Carried  forward, 


Third  Grade. 

at  $1,800 
1,620 
1,380 
1,308 
1,236 
1,188 


5  Head-Musters    .  .# 

.    at  $3,780 

818,900 

3  Masters  .... 

.    "  3,168 

9,504 

21  .... 

.    "  2,880 

60,480 

1  Junior-Master  . 

.    "  2,736 

2,736 

1  "... 

.    "  2,448 

2,448 

3      "    Masters  . 

.    »  2,304 

6,912 

2  "... 

.    "  1,440 

2,880 

1      "    Master  . 

.    "  1,152 

1,152 

Second  Grade. 

o4  Masters  .... 

_4-  OO  OCA 

.    at  ij>2,8o0 

$97,920 

1  Master  .... 

.    "  2,820 

2,820 

1  .... 

.    "  2,760 

2,760 

4  Masters  .... 

.    "  2,700 

10,800 

2     "  .... 

.    "  2,640 

5,280 

4  Sub-Masters 

.    "  2,496 

9,984 

2    "       "  ... 

.    "  2,436 

4,872 

14    "       "  ... 

.    "  2,280 

31,920 

1  Principal,  Dillaway  School 

.    "  2,280 

2,280 

1  Sub-Master 

.    "  2,220 

2,220 

1    "       ««  ... 

.    "  2,196 

2,196 

2    "  Masters 

.    "  2,100 

4,200 

1    "  Master 

.    »  2,040 

2,040 

5    "  Masters 

.    "  1,980 

9,900 

2    "  "    "  ... 

.    "  1,920 

3,840 

2    "       "  ... 

.    "  1,800 

3,600 

2    "  ... 

.    M  1,740 

3,480 

1    "  Master 

.    »  1,680 

1,680 

4    "  Masters 

.    u  1,620 

6,480 

4    "  ... 

.    "  1,560 

6,240 

$1,800 
8,100 
5,520 
1,308 
6,180 
1,188 


$105,012  00 


214,512  00 


$24,096     $319,524  00 
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Brought  forward, 

$24,096 

2  Assistants  . 

<  < 

1,092 

2,184 

8  <« 

• 

1,044 

8,352 

5        "  ... 

< « 

996 

•  4,980 

2 

948 

1,896 

2 

< « 

900 

1,800 

5 

< « 

852 

4,260 

5 

« < 

804 

4,020 

Fourth 

Grade. 

1  First  Assistant 

at  $1,152 

$1,152 

56    "  Assistants 

4  ( 

1,080 

60,480 

4  " 

«  « 

1,044 

4,176 

1    "  Assistant 

1,008 

1,008 

4    "  Assistants 

972 

3,888 

3    "  " 

«  ( 

936 

2,808 

66  Second  Assistants  . 

<< 

816 

53,856 

1  Assistant 

" 

804 

804 

27            Assistants  . 

792 

21,384 

6 

<  < 

780 

4,680 

10 

768 

7,680 

282  Third  Assistants 

«  < 

744 

209,808 

18  « 

696 

12,528 

12  " 

648 

7,776 

17  " 

<< 

600 

10,200 

17  " 

t  ( 

552 

9,384 

15  " 

504 

7,560 

9  " 

456 

4,104 

288  Fourth  Assistants  . 

<< 

744 

214,272 

23  " 

i  i 

696 

16,008 

14 

I  I 

648 

9,072 

21  " 

i  < 

600 

12,600 

33      "  */ 

(  ( 

552 

18,216 

26  " 

«  < 

504 

13,104 

13      "  " 

(  < 

456 

5,928 

12  Temporary  Teachers, 

100  days 

2,232 

15  Special  Assistants,  150  days  . 

2,250 

$319,524  00 


Special  Grade. 
Special  teacher  of  Illustrative  Drawing,  Pen 

etc.,  Normal  School  

Sewing,  27  Instructors,  203  Divisions  . 

4  French  Instructors,  High  Schools 

1  German  Instructor,  "... 


man  ship, 
$1,380 
14,784 
4,185 
720 


51,588  00 


716,958  00 


21,069  00 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward, 
Deaf  Mutes :  — 

1  Principal  .......  $1,800 

8  Assistants   6,500 

Music :  — 

1  Instructor,  High  Schools         .       .       .  $2,640 

4  Instructors,  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  10,560 

Drawing :  — 

Director       .       .  .  


Licensed  Minors :  — 
2  Assistants  . 


Chemistry  :  — 

High  Schools,  2  Instructors 
1  Laboratory  Assistant 

Physical  Culture :  — 
Girls1  High,  1  Instructor 
"    Latin,  1  Instructor 

Military  Drill :  — 

Instructor  

Armorer 

Evening  High  School :  — 
Master,  22  weeks 
Teacher  of  Phonography,  22  weeks 
14  Assistants,  22  weeks 
Clerk   


Evening  Elementary  Schools  :  — 
13  Principals,  22  weeks 
72  Assistants,  22  weeks 

Evening  Drawing  Schools  :  — 

2  Masters,  63  evenings 

3  Head  Assistants,  63  evenings 
11  Assistants,  63  evenings  . 

5  Curators  .... 

Total  for  Instructors 


$1,780 
744 


$960 
492 


$1,500 
504 


$1,100 

366 
6,160 

330 


85,720 
11,880 


$1,260 
1,134 
3,465 
630 


$1,109,139  00 

8,300  00 

13,200  00 
3,000  00 

1,488  00 

2,524  00 
1,452  00 
2,004  00 


7,956  00 


17,600  00 


6,489  00 
$1,173,152  00 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent   $4,200  00 

6  Supervisors,  at  $3,780    22,0*0  00 

Secretary   2,500  00 

Auditing  Clerk   2,500  00 

Assistants   2,400  00 

Copyist   840  00 

Assistant  in  Offices,  School  Department        .       .       .  600  00 

Messengers   1,580  00 

18  Truant  Officers    .  '   21,720  00 

Total  for  Officers      .   $59,020  00 


INCIDENTALS. 

Text-Books,  ^ 

Reference  Books,        I   $55,000  00 

Exchange  of  Books,  j 

Books  for  Supplementary  Reading   2,500  00 

Annual  Festival   2,000  00 

Globes,  Maps,  and  Charts   1,200  00 

Musical  Expenses :  — 

Instruments,              i  _  2,200  00 

Repairs  and  Covers,  S 

Printing  and  Stock  used  for  same   6,650  00 

Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Mathematical  Apparatus 

and  Supplies   2,000  00 

School  Census  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,100  00 

Stationery,  Drawing  Materials,  and  Record  Books  .       .  12,000  00 

Slates,  Diplomas,  Racks,  Pencils,  Erasers,  etc.       .       .  3,500  00 

Advertising  '  400  00 

Military  Drill :  — 

Arms,  Repairs,  etc   450  00 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water   67,000  00 

Salaries  of  Janitors   86,000  00 

Janitors' and  other  supplies   3,400  00 

Cost  of  work  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.,  per  contract, 

to  July  1,  three  months  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  3,000  00 
Estimate  for  cost  of  work  for  balance  of  year,  9  months, 

including  salaries,  expenses  of  teaming,  repairs,  etc.  .  9,000  00 
Miscellaneous,  including   sewing   materials,  teaming, 

extra  labor,  horse  and  carriage  expenses,  postage,  car 

and  ferry  tickets,  receiving  coal,  and  sundry  items     .  3,500  00 

Total  for  Incidentals         ...       .       .       .  $260,900  00 
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Salaries  of  Instructors 
Salaries  of  Officers  . 
Incidentals 


RECAPITULATION. 


.  $1,173,152  00 
59,020  00 
260,900  00 


$1,493,072  00 

INCOME. 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  $13,000  00 

Trust  Funds,  and  other  sources   12,000  00 

Sale  of*  Books  and  Supplies   42,000  00 

$67,000  00 


The  estimates  herewith  presented,  as  compared  with  those  for  1883- 
84,  show  an  increase  of  $35,011  in  the  amount  asked  for,  and  an  increase 
of  $3,000  in  the  estimated  income.  Taking  both  together  it  leaves  a  net 
increase  in  the  amount  to  be  provided  of  $32,011,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  granted  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  estimated  expenses  is 
owing  to  the  additional  number  of  pupils,  which  requires  a  force  of 
twenty-nine  teachers  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  and  as  the  average 
salary  paid  to  a  regular  teacher  is  about  $1,000  per  annum,  the  increase 
of  $29,681  requested  for  salaries  of  instructors  is  thus  accounted  for. 
$2,000  additional  is  required  for  salaries  of  janitors,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  this  amount  is  necessitated  by  the  yearly  increase  in  school 
accommodations.  Last  year  the  estimate  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  was 
$63,000 ;  but,  as  this  will  prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  those 
items  the  current  year,  the  estimate  is  increased  to  $67,000,  which  will 
leave  a  very  small  margin  over  the  actual  cost  of  those  items  the 
present  year.  Aside  from  the  increase  requested  for  salaries  of  in- 
structors and  janitors,  and  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water,  the  remaining 
estimates  aggregate  a  decrease  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  schools  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  these  estimates  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amount  requested  is  absolutely  required  to  carry  on 
the  schools  as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  respectfully  request  that  the  Auditor  of 
Accounts  may  be  authorized  to  transfer  unexpended  balances  from  any 
one  of  the  appropriations  named  to  any  other  appropriation. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

WILLIAM  A.  RUST,  Chairman. 


For  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 

JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  Chairman. 
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.     Boston,  Feb.  18,  1884. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education,  held  this  day, 
the  foregoing  estimates  were  approved. 

EDWIN  F.  LEIGIITON,  Chairman. 

Under  date  of  March  25,  1884,  the  School  Committee^  after  favorable 
action  thereon,  transmitted  to  the  City  Council  the  following  communi- 
cation in  reference  to  amending  the  estimates  presented  under  date  of 
February  6,  1884  :  — 

Office  of  Accounts,  March  20,  1884. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston :  — 

Under  date  of  Feb.  6,  1884,  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School 
Committee  presented  to  the  Board  the  Estimated  Expenses  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  financial  year  1884-85,  which  were  approved  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  City  Auditor.  The  estimates  were  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  as  they  then  existed.  The  recent  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  Legislature,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  Free  Text-Books  and  Supplies  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,1' 
changes  the  requirements  materially ;  so  that  the  estimates  as  presented 
under  the  head  of  School  Expenses  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  schools  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  Under  the  head 
of  Text-books,  Reference-books,  and  Exchange  of  Books,  your  commit- 
tee asked  for  the  sum  of  $55,000 ;  and  from  the  information  received 
from  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  additional  amounts  which  will  be  required  under  the  new  method, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  $60,000  additional  will  be  needed.  Under 
the  head  . of  Income,  your  committee  estimated  that  the  amount  collected 
from  the  sale  of  books  and  supplies  to  pupils  would  be  $42,000,  and,  as 
the  new  law  obliges  cities  a^td  towns  to  furnish  text-books  and  supplies 
free  to  pupils,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  airy  income  will  be  derived  from 
this  source. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  City  Council  should  be 
notified  of  the  additional  amount  required  by  the  School  Board,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject,  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  provide  an  adequate  amount  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  to  include  the  same  in  the  annual  tax  levy. 

Your  committee  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  communica- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  City  Council,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing orders  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  increase  the 
Estimate   presented   by  the  School  Committee,  under   the  head  of 
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School  Expenses,  School  Committee,  by  the  addition  of  $60,000,  that 
being  the  estimated  additional  amount  required  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  furnishing  text-books  and  supplies  to  pupils,  under  the  law 
recently  passed  ;  thereby  making  the  total  amount  requested  under  this 
head,  $320,900,  instead  of  $260,900. 

Ordered,  That,  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  strike  out,  under  the 
head  of  Income;  the  item  "  Sale  of  Books  and  Supplies,  $42,000";  thus 
making  the  total  estimated  income  $25,000,  instead  of  $67,000. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

WM.  A.  RUST,  Chairman. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Auditor  of  Accounts1  Estimates, 
having  examined  the  estimates  as  presented,  recommended  that  the 
sum  asked  for  be  granted,  viz. :  — 

School  Instructors  :       $1,173,152  00 

School  Expenses,  School  Committee  .....  320,900  00 
Salaries  of  Officers,  School  Committee       ....      59,020  00 

$1,553,072  00 


With  the  following  provision  :  — 

The  Auditor  of  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
trom  Salaries  of  Instructors,  Salaries  of  Officers,  School 
Committee,  or  School  Expenses,  School  Committee,  such 
unexpended  balances  as  may  be  needed  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  that  may  occur  in  either  of  the  three  named 
appropriations. 

By  vote  of  the  City  Council,  approved  by  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  April  30,  1884,  the  above-named  estimates  were 
approved  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 
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REPORT 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


METHOD  AND  WORK  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 
AND  SUPERVISORS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 
1  884. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  June  10,  1884. 

Laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  following  vote  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  School 
Committee,  held  March  25,  1884  :  — 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  method  and  work  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  report  if  any  improvement  can  be  made  therein. 

The  committee  thus  appointed,  respectfully  submit  the 
following 

REPOET. 

The  committee  have  held  several  meetings.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Committee  were  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  first  hearing,  and  make  whatever  suggestions  might  occur 
to  them.  The  Superintendent  and  all  the  Supervisors  h;i\  e 
been  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  hearings.  Your  com- 
mittee have  also  sought  information  from  the  school  boards 
of  all  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country.  \Te  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  present  general  method  of  work  of  our 
Superintendent  and  Supervisors. 

We  find  that  the  general  method  and  adjustment  of  work 
between  Superintendent  and  the  Supervisors,  in  Boston, 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  every  other  city. 

In  New  York  the  superintendent  has  absolute  control  of 
the  schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  He  has  seven 
assistants. 

In  Philadelphia  the  superintendent  has  full  control  under 
the  school  committee.     He  has  one  assistant. 
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In  St.  Louis  the  superintendent  is  almost  omnipotent. 
There  are  but  twelve  standing  committees  of  School 
Board.  Of  these,  there  are  but  two  whose  duties  belong 
exclusively  to  Instruction  and  School  Management,  viz.  :  the 
committee  on  text-books  and  the  committee  on  teachers. 
The  superintendent  is  chairman  of  both  these  committees. 
He  assigns  teachers,  and  virtually  nominates  his  two  assist- 
ants and  all  clerks  needed.  There  are  no  district  or  division 
committees.  The  superintendent,  his  two  assistants,  and 
twelve  supervising  principals,  fill  their  place.  St.  Louis  has 
the  most  centralized  school  system  in  the  United  States. 

Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  are  much  like  St.  Louis. 

Cincinnati  represents  the  other  extreme.  There  are 
seventy-four  standing  committees.  There  is  a  committee  on 
almost  every  school.  Fifty-one  of  these  committees  exercise 
supervisory  powers,  and  are  supposed  to  do  the  work  belong- 
ing to  superintendents  and  their  assistants  in  other  cities. 
There  is,  however,  a  superintendent. 

Chicago  resembles  Cincinnati  in  the  great  number  of  its 
standing  committees  (sixty-nine),  but  the  superintendent  is  a 
man  of  some  authority.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  teachers  and  the  committee  on  district  boundaries.  He 
can  assign  teachers  by  consent  of  the  committee.  He  can 
suspend  teachers  temporarily.    He  has  one  assistant. 

The  direct  responsibility  upon  the  superintendent  in  every 
other  large  city,  save  only  Cincinnati,  and  possibly  Chicago, 
is  greater  than  in  Boston.  With  us  he  is  the  responsible 
agent  of  the  school  committee.  In  every  other  city  the 
assistant  superintendents  are  absolutely  under  his  control. 

With  us  the  six  Supervisors,  to  a  certain  degree,  are  under 
his  direction  {vide  Section  122  of  the  Kegulations) .  When, 
however,  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisors  meet  in 
council  as  "  the  Board  of  Supervisors,"  to  formulate  methods 
of  study,  modes  of  government,  and  the  like,  he  counts  only 
as  one  member.     Outside  this  Board  he  is,  to  our  mind, 
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despite  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time,  "  the  supreme  executive  in  the  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion, subject  and  responsible  for  his  acts  and  efficiency  to  the 
School  Board." 

He  has  the  power,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  to  accomplish 
his  full  measure  of  work.  At  the  same  time,  our  School 
Committee  is  more  disposed  to  keep  close  touch  of  his  work 
than  is  the  case  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  Supervisors  (an  abstract  of  which 
we  append  to  this  report  for  convenient  reference) ,  we  doubt 
if  any  part  of  their  work  can  be  omitted  with  profit  to  the 
schools. 

We  think  there  is  no  need  of  extensive  examination  of  di- 
ploma papers.  We  might  recommend  the  abolition  of  this  ex- 
amination entirely  were  the  only  object  to  test  the  accuracy 
,  of  the  teachers  marking.  There  is,  however,  a  more  important, 
broader  reason  why  this  work  should  continue.  It  is  that 
the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors  should  keep  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  breadth  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing throughout  our  whole  city,  and  the  direction  they  tend. 
An  examination  of  diploma  papers  seems  to  us  great  assistance 
towards  this  object. 

In  this  connection  permit  us  to  say,  that,  at  times,  it  would 
be  very  profitable  to  have  examination-papers,  from  classes 
other  than  the  graduating  classes.  In  some  cases  masters 
have  sacrificed  the  interest  of  the  classes  generally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  graduating  class. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  subject  and  its  sur- 
roundings, your  committee  recommend  that  the  examination 
of  diploma  papers,  or  any  other  papers,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Examinations. 

Your  committee  also  recommend  that  written  examinations 
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may  be  ordered  in  classes  other  than  the  graduating  classes, 
whenever  the  Superintendent  and  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions think  necessary. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  direct 
responsibility  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  and 
their  premises  should  belong  to  the  masters  of  the  different 
districts.  TTe  therefore  recommend  that  the  principal  of 
each  district  shall  make  a  written  report  every  six  months, 
through  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Division  Committee,  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  all  buildings  in  his  district. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  changes 
might  be  made  with  advantage  in  the  Regulations,  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors.  They,  there- 
fore, recommend  :  — 

1st.  That  the  Superintendent  shall  assign  each  supervisor 
the  group  of  schools  he  shall  supervise. 

2d.  That  the  Superintendent  shall  assign  each  supervisor 
a  different  group  of  schools  at  least  once  in  two  years. 

3d.  That  the  Superintendent  shall  assign  each  supervisor 
the  special  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  certain  studies  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the 
city. 

The  first  recommendation,  we  think,  requires  no  explana- 
tion. It  needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  recommend  itself  to 
your  approval.  The  Regulations  (Sections  138  and  151)  give 
the  assignment  of  the  groups  of  schools  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have,  of  their  own 
accord,  given  this  power  to  the  Superintendent.  We.  there- 
fore, propose,  in  reality,  no  new  method  of  assignment,  but 
merely  that  the  Regulations  and  the  present  method  shall  be. 
more  consistent. 

We  believe  our  second  recommendation  will  tend  to  render 
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our  school  system,  as  a  whole,  more  compact  —  more  of  a 
unit.  We  all  have  our  good  qualities  ;  we  all  have  our  de- 
fects. The  work  of  every  man  shows  forth  the  worker  and 
his  qualities.  A  particular  group  of  schools  should  partake 
of  the  peculiarities  of  its  supervisor  and  his  methods.  Xo 
man  is  perfect  in  every  respect.  A  transfer  of  the  super- 
visors, at  proper  intervals,  will  give  to  the  teachers  of  all  the 
schools  the  benefit  of  the  different  abilities  of  all  the  super- 
visors. It  will  broaden  the  teachers'  method  of  work.  It 
will  harmonize  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
throughout  Boston.  It  will  lead  to  standards  more  uniform. 
Therefore,  our  standards  can  be  more  easily,  more  surely, 
reached. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  supervisors  that  six 
months  will  give  a  supervisor  a  full  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  any  of  our  groups  of  schools.  The  extremists  say 
eighteen  months.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  supervisors 
that  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  teachers  if  such  changes 
are  made. 

We  also  think  that  great  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  indi- 
vidual supervisors  for  concomitant  reasons.  A  moderate 
number  of  years  would  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  every  one  of  our  schools  and  every 
one  of  our  teachers.  They  would  become  larger,  broader 
men,  and  much  more  valuable  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

Our  third  recommendation  has  now  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  They  are  making  their  plans  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Some  of  this  special  work  through  the 
city  was  done  by  the  first  Board  of  Supervisors  (1876-1878 ) . 
Since  then  little  has  been  done. 

This  seems  to  your  committee  a  work  which  cannot  be  too 
much  encouraged.  Everthing  urged  in  favor  of  the  preceding 
recommendation  can  be  urged  for  this.  It  will  be  productive 
of  great  benefit  to  scholars,  teachers,  and  supervisors.  It 
will  make  more  easy  and  more  natural  the  transfer  of  super- 
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visors  from  one  group  of  schools  to  another,  as  recommended 
above. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations, your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing orders. 

JAMES  S.  MURPHY,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 
GEO.  B.  HYDE, 
TIMOTHY  J.  DACEY, 
LUCIA  M.  PEABODY. 

Ordered,  That  the  Regulations  be  amended  as  follows  :  — 
Section  122.    Add  the  following  words  :  "  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  he  shall  have 
power  to  order  a  special  written  examination  of  any  class  in 
the  schools,  whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary. " 

Section  141.  Strike  out  in  the  22d  line  the  words,  "not 
less  than  twelve  schools."  Substitute  the  following  for  the 
above  words :  "  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Examinations,  the  schools." 

Add  the  following  section  to  the  Regulations  :  — 
Section  170.  The  Principals  shall  make,  semi-annually, 
during  the  months  of  June  and  December,  written  reports, 
through  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Division  Committees,  as 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school-houses  of  their 
districts. 

Section  138.  Strike  out  in  the  1st  and  2d  lines  the 
words,  M  as  their  Board  shall  determine." 

Section  151.  Strike  out  in  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  lines  the 
words,  "The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  designate  one  or 
more  of  their  own  number  to  visit  and  examine  the  evening 
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schools  in  their  season."  Substitute  the  following  for  the 
above  words:  "The  several  supervisors  shall  visit  and 
examine  the  evening  schools  to  which  they  {ire  assigned  by 
the  Superintendent." 

Add  the  following  section  to  the  Regulations  :  — 
Section  123.  He  shall  be  responsible  to  the  School 
Board  as  the  executive  in  the  department  of  instruction  over 
all  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  instructors.  Biennially, 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  beginning  in  the  year  1884,  lie  shall 
divide  among  the  several  Supervisors,  as  equally  as  practica- 
ble, the  work  of  inspecting  and  examining  the  schools, 
required  by  Sections  138,  139,  and  151  of  the  Regulations. 
He  shall  assign  each  supervisor  a  different  group  of  schools 
every  two  years.  He  shall  assign  each  supervisor  one  or 
more  departments  of  study  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the 
city. 


APPENDIX. 


DUTIES    NOW    REQUIRED    OF  SUPERVISORS. 


EXAMINATION  OF  ALL  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

(1.)  The  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates.    (Regulations,  Sections,  144-147.) 

(2.)  The  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School.     (Sections  293  and  294.) 

(3.)  The  examination  (special)  of  teachers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies.   (Section  86.) 

(4.)  The  renewal  of  expired  certificates,  and  the  annual 
revision  of  the  list  of  certificated  teachers  available  for  ser- 
vice.    (Section  149.) 

EXAMINATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 

(5.)  The  examination  of  all  teachers  on  probation. 
(Regulations,  Section,  87.) 

(6.)  The  examination  of  the  work  of  all  the  teachers  of 
the  city,  at  least  twice  a  year.     (Section  138.) 

(7.)  The  interpretation  of  the  courses  of  study;  the  in- 
dication of  the  standards  to  be  reached  in  the  several  classes, 
and  the  best  methods  of  study  to  reach  these  standards. 
(Section  143.) 

EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOLARS. 

(8.)  Annual  examination  of  Primary  pupils  for  promo- 
tion to  the  Grammar  Schools.     (Section  142.) 

(9.)  Examination  for  admission  to  the  two  Latin  Schools. 
(Section  269.) 

(10.)  Examination  for  admission  to  the  eight  High 
Schools.    (Section  250.) 
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(11.)  Examination,  for  diplomas,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  of  the  High 
Schools  (both  third  and  fourth  year  classes) ,  and  of  the  Latin 
Schools.     (Section  141.) 

GENERAL  INSPECTION. 

(12. )  Inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools, 
including  the  working  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
(Section  139.) 

(13.)  Inspection  of  mode  of  government  and  motives  to 
study  in  the  schools.  This  is  probably  comprehended  in  (6) . 
(Section  139.) 

(14.)  The  inspection  of  the  methods  of  classifying  and 
promoting  pupils.     (Section  139.) 

(15.)  The  inspection  and  reporting,  before  January  15th 
annually,  the  merits,  defects,  and  needs  of  the  various  schools 
and  classes,  and  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of 
the  scholars.  This  also  is  comprehended  in  (6).  (Section 
139.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(16.)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  designates  the  individual 
Supervisors  to  -visit  the  Day  Schools  (Section  138)  ;  also 
the  Evening  Schools.     (Section  151.) 

(17.)    Lectures  to  the  teachers.    (Section  143.) 

(18.)  The  approval  of  High  School  masters'  recommen- 
dations as  to  scholars  on  probation.     (Section  141.) 

(19.)  Reports  to  Superintendent  upon  subjects  he  has 
designated.     (Section  122.) 

(20.)  Examination  of  diploma  papers  of  at  least  twelve 
schools.    (Report  made  in  October.)     (Section  141.) 

(21.)  Annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
of  each  individual  Supervisor.     (Sections  139  and  140.) 

(22.)  Such  other  duties  (preparing  or  revising  courses 
of  study,  visiting  teachers  in  other  towns,  etc.),  as  the 
School  Board,  or  its  committee,  may  require.  (Section 
152.) 
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CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

FOll    THE  YEAR 

:    •<••-•  1884. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL   AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39    Arch  Street. 

1884  . 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


1884. 

Hon.  AUGUSTUS  P.  MARTIN,  Mayor,  ex-offido. 

Term  expires  January,  1885. 

Willi  am  A.  Bust,  John  B.  Moran, 

Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody,  Thomas  Gaffield, 

John  G.  Blake,  Russell  D.  Elliott, 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield. 

Term  expires  January,  1886. 
George  M.  Hobbs,  Edwin  H.  Darling, 

William  C.  Williamson,     Timothy  J.  Dacey, 
Henry  F.  Naphen,  Thomas  F.  Doherty, 

George  B.  Hyde,  Raphael  Lasker. 

Term  expires  January,  1887. 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Nahum  Chapin, 

Charles  T.  Gallagher,  John  C.  Crowley, 
James  C.  Davis,  Abram  E.  Cutter, 

George  H.  Plummer,         James  S.  Murphy. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

George  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman. 
Lucia  M.  Peabody,  Secretary. 
John  B.  Moran,  Charles  C.  Perkins, 

George  B.  Hyde. 


BOSTON    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


TEAOHEES. 


LAEKIN  DUNTON,  Head-Master,  Allston,  Mass. 
L.  Theresa  Moses,  First  Assistant. 
Annie  E.  Chace,  Second  Assistant. 
W.  Bertha  Hintz,  Special  Teacher. 
Henry  Hitchings,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Julius  Eichberg,  -\ 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  V  Teachers  of  Music. 
Hosea  E.  Holt,  ) 
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GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

LUCIUS  A.  WHEELOCK,  Principal. 
Charles  F.  Kimball,  Sub-Master. 
Joseph  L.  Caverly,  Second  Sub-Master, 
Martha  E.  Pritchard,  First  Assistant. 
Florence  Marshall,  Second  Assistant. 


Third  Assistants. 


Ella  T.  Gould, 
Eliza  Cox, 
Ella  C.  Hutchins, 
Harriet  H.  Norcross, 


Mattie  H.  Jackson, 
Lizzie  M.  Burnham. 


E.  Maria  Simonds, 
Dora  Brown, 


PRIMARY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Ella  F.  Wyman, 
Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Anna  B.  Badlam, 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow, 


Grace  Hooper, 
Mabel  I.  Emerson, 
Emma  L.  Wyman, 
Vittoria  C.  Murray. 
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REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Section  1 .  The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  young  women  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  2.  The  head-master  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  in 
good  standing.  He  shall  have  a  first  assistant,  and  as  many  sec- 
ond assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the  whole  number  of 
teachers,  exclusive  of  the  head-master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  thirty  pupils.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  elected  for 
an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  twenty.  Special  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  shall 
be  given  in  this  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on 
these  departments. 

Sect.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
37ears  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  and  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by 
the  master  or  committee  of  the  last  school  they  attended.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  High-School  course 
will  be  admitted  without  examination.  Other  candidates  must 
show  to  the  head-master,  both  by  examination  and  recommenda- 
tion, that  they  are  qualified.  All  pupils  shall  be  put  on  prboation, 
and,  as  soon  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
head-master  they  prove  unsuitable  for  this  school,  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  committee  on  the  school,  if  they  deem -proper;  the  proba- 
tion to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  half  year.  No  pupil  who  has  at- 
tended the  school  for  more  than  a  half  year  shall  return  a  second 
year  without  special  permission  from  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  4.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
examine  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  School,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
school  }Tear  shall  submit  the  results  of  such  examinations,  with  their 
recommendations,  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  who  shall 
award  the  diplomas. 

Sect.  5.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  School, 
issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  a 
fourth-grade  certificate  of  qualification.  When  teachers  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates  of*  this  school  shall  have 
the  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 
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Sect.  6.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are  needed 
for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Board. 

Sect.  7.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember;  and  shall  close  on  such  day  of  the  week  preceding  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  with  such  exercises,  as  the  committee  of  the 
school  may  direct. 

Sect.  8.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the 
committee  in  charge,  which,  under  their  direction,  shall,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  be  senl 
to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  principals  of  schools,  and  the  members  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  High  Schools. 

Sect.  9.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed  as  teacher 
in  any  public  school  of  this  city  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head- 
master to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one  or 
more  visits  to  her  school,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  10.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  as  the 
committee  in  charge  may  direct. 

Sect.  11.  The  head-master  shall  send  the  Normal  pupils  into 
the  public  schools  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching,  under 
his  direction,  for  not  less  than  six  weeks  of  each  school  year  ; 
and  he  may  send  them,  under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the  muse- 
ums of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manufact- 
uring industries. 

Sect.  12.  There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  in 
this  school,  for  the  study  of  the  principles  o'f  education  and  methods 
of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching  ;  and 
pupils  attending  this  course  may  be  employed  as  substitutes,  or 
temporary  teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent  teachers. 

Sect.  13.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  all  pursued  with 
special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education,  School  Economy,  and  Methods  of 
Instruction. 
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3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Natural  Science. 

5.  Study  of  Language. 

6.  Elementary  Studies. 

7.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing  and  Black-board  Illustration. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Training  School. 

9.  Observation  ard  Practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Section  14.  The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  15.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Training  School. 

Sect.  16.  The  head-master  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  the 
direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
in  charge. 

Sect.  17.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall  perform 
in  that  school  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a  Grammar  School, 
and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  as  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  may  direct. 

Sect.  18.  The  number  and  rank  of  teachers  other  than  princi- 
pal, and  the  course  of  study,  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  1876  the  Rice  District  was  constituted  a  Training  School, 
where  the  Normal  pupils  have  an  opportunit}'  of  gaining,  by  obser- 
vation and  practice,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  the  Boston  schools.  The  Training  School  contains 
twelve  Grammar  and  eight  Primary  classes,  numbering  over  a 
thousand  pupils. 
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LOCATION. 

The  Normal  School  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  the  school-house 
on  Dartmouth  street ;  and  the  Training  School  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  that  building,  and  also  the  school-house  on  AppletoD 
street. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

A  certificate  that  a  candidate  has  completed  the  fourth  year  of 
the  High-School  course  is  accepted  as  proof  of  qualification  for  ad- 
mission. The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  embraces 
the  following  subjects :  Composition  ;  Rhetoric ;  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History  ;  Civil  Government ; 
Botany  ;  Zoology  ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Chemistry  ;  Physics  ; 
Astronomy  ;  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  Sj'stem  ;  Algebra  ; 
Geometry  ;  Plane  Trignometry ;  Latin,  or  French,  or  German  ; 
Vocal  Music  ;  and  Drawing.  Candidates  who  have  not  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  High-School  course  will  be  examined 
on  this,  or  its  equivalent.  An  examination  of  such  candidates  will 
be  held  at  the  school-house,  on  Dartmouth  street,  the  second  Mon- 
day in  September,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  Those  who  have  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  High-School  course  will  present 
themselves  with  their  diplomas  on  that  day. 


TUITION. 

The  rule  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tuition 
by  non-resident  pupils,  applicable  to  the  Normal  School  as  well  as 
the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  All  children  living  in  the  city  who  are  upwards  of  five  years  of 
age,  and  are  not  disqualified  by  non-compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  ; 
but  neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any 
school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  responsible  per- 
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son  has  signed  an  agreement,  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  scholar,  or 
until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  per- 
mitting such  scholar  to  attend  the  school  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  principal."    The  tuition  is  usually  about  ninety  dollars  i\  year. 


NECESSITY  FOR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Normal  School 
to  the  work  of  teaching  in  Boston  :  — 

"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination 
[of  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers]  any  person  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  unless  such  person  has  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  school."'' 

"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  several  grades,  after  examination,  to  such  candidates 
as  they  shall  consider  entitled  to  them,  as  follows  :  — 

"First  Grade.  —  To  head-masters,  masters,  and  junior  musters 
of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

"Second  Grade.  —  To  masters  and  sub-masters  of  Grammar 
Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  and  assistants 
of  Evening  High  Schools. 

"  Third  Grade.  — To  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of  the 
Normal  and  High  Schools. 

"Fourth  Grade. — To  assistants  of  Grammar,  Primary,  and 
Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

"Special  Grade.  —  To  instructors  in  Special  Studies,  and  in 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Licensed  Minors. 

"  No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of  schools 
than  that  for  which  the  certificate  shall  qualify  the  holder  thereof ; 
and  no  instructor  whose  certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any  salary  as 
a  teacher  or  as  a  substitute  ;  and  the  auditing  clerk  shall  not  allow 
the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be  entered  or  to  re- 
main on  the  pay-rolls. 
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VACATION. 

The  vacations  and  holidays  of  this  school  are  as  follows  :  — 
Every  Saturday  ;  one  week  commencing  with  Christmas  day  :  New 
Year's  da}' ;  the  twenty-second  of  February  ;  Good  Friday  ;  Fast 
day  ;  Decoration  day  ;  the  half  day  before  Thanksgiving  day  and 
remainder  of  the  week ;  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Monday  in  April ;  and  from  the  close  of  the  school,  the 
week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  the  first  Monday  in 
September. 


TIME  OF  ADMISSION. 

Only  one  class  is  admitted  to  this  school  during  the  year,  and 
that  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Pupils  are 
not  received  at  other  times.  The  work  of  the  school  is  so  con- 
ducted that  it  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  make  up  lessons  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for'all  who  desire 
to  enter  during  the  year  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  September. 

The  Post-Graduate  Class  will  be  organized  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  September,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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GRADUATES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Class  of  1884. 


B.,  Brighton;  C,  Charlestown  ;  D.,  Dorchester;  J. P.,  Jamaica 
Plain  ;  R.,  Roxbury  ;  S.B.,  South  Boston  ;  W.R.,  West  Roxbury  ; 
E.B.,  East  Boston. 


Names.  Residences. 

Caroline  Bernhard   19  B  Street,  S.B. 

Ida  A.  Bloom   220  Gold  Street,  S.B. 

Marguerite  G.  Brett     .    ...  11  Woodbine  Street,  R, 

Rebecca  E.  Campbell   ....  Waltham,  Mass. 

Ella  I.  Cass   Corner  Sumner  and  Cottage 

Streets,  D. 

Lena  J.  Caughey   Waltham,  Mass. 

Annie  L.  Clapp   118  Chandler  Street. 

Gertrude  R.  Clark   Brighton  Avenue,  Allston. 

Ina  F.  Cook   10  Norfolk  Street,  D. 

Annie  N.  Crosby   45  Waverly  Street,  R. 

Mary  E.  Dee   Rear  of  446  Fourth  Street, 

S.B. 

Julia  S.  Dolan   81  Athens  Street,  S.B. 

Anna  M.  Dormer   97  Otis  Street,  E.  Cambridge. 

Mabel  Drake   Bellevue  Street,  W.R. 

Mabel  C.  Friend   15  Highland  Avenue,  R. 

Esther  E.  Glynn   Ooddard  Avenue,  Brookline. 

Cara  W.  Hanscom   118  Dorchester  Street,  S.B. 

Agnes  G.  Harrington  .    ...  10  Summer  Street,  C. 
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Names.  Residences. 

Josephine  Higginbotham  .    .    .  Waltham,  Mass. 

Anna  L.  Hooker   Allston  Street,  Allstdn. 

Jennie  M.  Jackson   A  Street,  J. P. 

Laura  Jenkins   Washington  Avenue,  B. 

Rosa  E.  Jones   72  Albion  Street. 

Louise  A.  Keeler   91  Thorndike  Street,  E.  Cam- 
bridge. 

Caroline  T.  Keith   8  Highland  Avenue,  R. 

Kate  A.  Kiggen  .    .    .    .    .    .  34  Belmont  Street,  R. 

Marion  Kingsbury   20  Greenwich  Park. 

Nellie  L.  Knight   Westminster  Avenue,  R. 

Angie  Lathrop   Waltham,  Mass. 

Zollie  A.  Luther   33  Worcester  Square. 

Mary  E.  Lynch   Roslindale. 

Hannah  L.  Manson   100  Warren  Street,  R. 

Annie  G.  Merrill   404  Columbus  Avenue. 

Sarah  E.  Mullen   Waltham,  Mass. 

Mary  G.  Murphy   9  Chapel  Street,  R. 

Laura  L.  Newhall   450  Fourth  Street,  S  B. 

Cora  E.  Perry   North  Woburn,  Mass. 

Lillian  W.  Prescott   379  Charles  Street. 

Mary  C.  Richards   Bellevue  Street,  W.R. 

Alice  E.  Robinson   1  Howland  Street,  R. 

Florence  V.  Robinson  ....  144  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

M.  Alice  Robinson   72  Lexington  Street.  E.B. 

Caroline  F.  Seaver   129  Zeigler  Street,  R. 

Katie  E.  Shea   Milton  Lower  Mills. 

Alice  M.  Sibley   13  Montrose  Avenue,  R. 

Sarah  D.  Simonson   Woburn,  Mass. 

Annie  E.  Smith   1  Phillips  Court. 

Carrie  M.  Southard   391  Bioadivay,  S.B. 

Clara  I.  Stevens   3  Lawrence  Block,  E.  Canton 

Street. 

Edith  L.  Stratton   Chickatawhut  Street,  Neponset. 

Sarah  M.  Taylor   30  Common  Street. 

Hattie  A.  Thayer   12  Trowbridge   Street,  Corn- 
bridge. 
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Names.  Residences. 

Lillian  M.  Towne   425  Washington  Street. 

Isabel  Whitcomb   74  Russell  Street,  C. 

Helen  I.  Whittemore    ....  Allston  Heights. 

Lena  M.  Wills   149  Roxbury  Street,  li. 

Number  of  graduates  50 
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LIST  OF  AUTHORIZED 


TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 


SCHOOL  YEAR  1884-85. 


BOSTON : 
HOCK  WELL  AND  CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 
No.    39    Arch  Street. 
1  884. 


In  School  Committee,  June  24,  1884. 

Ordered,  That  the  list  of  authorized  text-books  and  refer- 
ence-books be  printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

Ihird  Class. — Franklin  Primer  and  Advanced  First 
Header.    Munroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Second  Class.  —  Franklin  Second  Reader.  Franklin 
Advanced  Second  Reader.    First  Music  Reader. 

First  Class. — Franklin  Third  Reader.  First  Music 
Reader. 

Upper  Classes. — franklin  Primary  Arithmetic.  First 
Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  Language,  Parts  I.  and 
II.  Child's  Book  of  Language,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  —  Smaller 
series.     [By  J.  H.  Stickney.] 

All  the  Classes.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 
First  Primary  Music  Chart.  Prang's  Natural  History  Series, 
One  set  for  each  building. 

Magnus  &  Jeffries's  color  chart ;  "  Color  Blindness,"  by 
Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries.  —  One  copy  of  the  chart  and  one  copy  of 
the  book  for  use  in  each  Primary  School  building. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sixth  Class.  —  Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader.  War- 
ren's Primary  Geography.  Intermediate  Music  Reader. 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  54  Greenleaf's  Manual  of 
Mental  Arithmetic.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 

Fifth  Class. — Franklin  Intermediate  Reader.  Franklin 
Elementary  Arithmetic.  2  Greenleaf's  Manual  of  Mental 
Arithmetic.  3  Warren's  Primary  Geography.  Intermediate 
Music  Reader.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 

Fourth  Class.  —  Franklin  Fourth  Reader.    The  Franklin 


xEach  Primary-School  building- occupied  by  a  first  or  second  class  to  be  supplied  with 
one  set  of  the  Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic ;  the  number  in  a  set  to  be  sixty,  or,  if  less 
be  needed,  less  than  sixty;  the  Committee  on  Supplies  are  authorized  to  supply 
additional  copies  of  the  book  at  their  discretion,  if  needed. 

2Tobeused  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
Hoor  of  a  Grammar-School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
classes,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School. 

'Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  allowed  in  Charlcstown  Schools. 
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Written  Arithmetic.  1  Greenleafs  Manual  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 2  Warren's  Common-School  Geography.  Interme- 
diate Music  Reader.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 

Third  Glass.  —Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  1  Greenleaf  s  Manual  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 2  Warren's  Common-School  Geography.  Swinton's 
New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionaiy.  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.  3  Fourth 
Music  Reader.     [Revised  edition.] 

Second  Class. — Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  2  Warren's  Common-School  Geography. 
Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary.  Higginson's  History  of  the  United 
States.     3  Fourth  Music  Reader.     [Revised  edition.] 

First  Class.  —  Franklin  Sixth  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  Meservey's  Book-keeping,  Single 
Entry.  2  Warren's  Common-School  Geography.  Swinton's 
New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary. Stone's  History  of  England.  Cooley's  Elements 
of  Philosophy.    3  Fourth  Music  Reader.    [Revised  edition.] 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes.  —  First  Lessons  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  Language.    Parts  III.  and  IV. 

All  Classes.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 
Writing-books  :  Duntonian  Series  ;  or,  Pay  son,  Dunton,  and 
Seribner's.  Child's  Book  of  Language.  [By  J.  H.  Stickney.l 
Smaller  Series,  and  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  of  the  Larger  Series. 
Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching,  "Trades,"  one  set  for 
each  building.  Tilton's  Plain  Needle-work,  one  copy  in 
each  room  where  sewing  is  taught. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

English.  —  Abbott's  "How  ro  Write  Clearly."  Hill's  or 
Kellogg's  Rhetoric.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Selections 
from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Addison.  Irving's  Sketch-Book.  Trevelyan's 
Selections  from  Macaulay.  Hales's  Longer  English  Poems. 
Shakespeare, — Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections.  Selections 
from  Chaucer.  Selections  from  Milton.  [Clarendon  Press 
Edition.    Vol.  L]    Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

1  To  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883 ;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Grammar-School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
classes,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School. 

2  Guvot's  Intermediate  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestown  schools. 
•f  The  revised  edition  to  be  supplied  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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Latin.  —  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  [Kor- 
bury,  W.  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.]  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar.  [English,  Girls',  Dorchester,  Charlestown, 
and  East  Boston  High  Schools.]  Harkness's  Complete 
Course  in  Latin,  for  the  first  year.  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Primer.  Harkness's  Caesar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Chase's,  Frieze's,  or  Greenough's  Virgil,  or  any  addition 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-books.  Greenough's 
or  Harkness's  Cicero.  Chase's  or  Lincoln's  Horace,  or  any 
edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-books. 

History.  —  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Mythology.  —  Berens's  Hand-book  of  Mythology. 

Mathematics.  —  Meservey's  Book-keeping.  Bradbury's 
Eaton's  Algebra.  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry,  or 
Chauvenet's  Geometry.  Greenleaf's  Trigonometry.  Metric 
Apparatus.1 

Phi/sics.  — Cooley's  New  Text-book  of  Physics.  Avery's 
Physics,  or  Gage's  Physics. 

Astronomy.  —  Kiddle's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry. — Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  edited  by  Nichols.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative 
Analysis.    Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Botany  —  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Zoology  —  Morse's  Zoology;  and  Packard's  Zoology. 

Physiology.  — Hutchinson's  Physiology. 

Drawing.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High-School  Music  Reader.  Eich- 
berg's  Girl's  High-School  Music  Reader.  [Girl's  High 
School.] 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Latin. — White's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Harkness's  Gram- 
mar. Harkness's  Complete  Course  in  Latin  for  the  firsl 
year.  Harkness's  Prose  Composition,  or  Allen's  Latin  Com- 
position. Harkness's  Caesar.  Lindsey's  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Greenough's  Catiline  of  Sallust.  Lincoln's  Ovid.  Green- 
ough's Ovid.  Greenough's  Virgil.  Greenough's  or  Hark- 
ness's Orations  of  Cicero.  Smith's  Priucipia  Latina,  Part 
II. 

Greek. — Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Good- 


JNot  exceeding-  $'15  for  each  school. 
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win's  Grammar.  White's  Lesson's.  Jones's  Prose  Com- 
position. Goodwin's  Reader.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

English. — Sonle's  Hand-book  of  Pronunciation.  Hill's 
General  Rules  for  Punctuation.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 
Hawthorne's  Tangle  wood  Tales.  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.  Hughes's  Tom 
Brown's  School-Days  at  Rugby.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare. [Revised  edition.]  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Hawthorne's 
True  Stories.  Greene's  Readings  from  English  History. 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer.  Selections  from  American 
Authors,  —  Franklin,  Adams,  Cooper,  and  Longfellow. 
American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
Irving's  Sketch-Book.  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in 
the  Spectator.  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  Hales's  Longer  Eng- 
lish Poems.  Three  plays  of  Shakespeare, — Rolfe's  or 
Hudson's  Selections. 

History. — Leighton's  History  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller 
History  of  Greece.  Long's  or  Ginn  &  Heath's  Classical 
Atlas.  Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,  —  Student's 
Series. 

Mythology.  —  Berens's  Hand-book  of  Mythology. 

Geography .  —  Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography. 
Warren's  Common-School  Geography. 

Physiology. — Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 
Foster's  Physiology  (Science  Primer). 

Botany.  —  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Zoology.  —  Morse's  Zoology  and  Packard's  Zoology. 

Mathematics.  —  The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  Brad- 
bury's or  Eaton's  Algebra.    Chauvenet's  Geometry. 

Physics.  — Arnott's  or  Avery's  Physics,  or  Gage's  Physics. 

Drawing.  — American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader.  Eich- 
berg's  Girl's  High-School  Music  Reader.  [Girls'  Latin 
School.] 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

French.  — Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar.  Keetel's  Ana- 
lytical French  Reader.  Hennequin's  Lessons  in  Idiomatic 
French.    Gasc's   French  Dictionary.     Saintine's  Picciola. 
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Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Conscrit  de  1813.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  Madame  Therese.  Bocher's  College  Series  of 
French  Plays.  Nouvelles  Genevoises.  Souvestre's  Philos- 
ophe  sous  les  Toits.  Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu. 
Racine's  Andromaque.  Racine's  Iphigenie.  Racine's 
Athalie.  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Moliere's 
Precieuses  Ridicules.  Corneille's  Les  Horaces.  Corneille's 
Cid.  Herrig's  La  France  Litteraire.  Roemer's  French 
Course,  Vol.  II. 

German.  —  Whitney's  German  Dictionary.  Otto's  or 
Whitney's  Grammar.  Otto's  or  Whitney's  Reader.  Der 
Zerbrochene  Krug.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Schiller's 
Maria  Stuart.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise.    Putlitz's  Das  Herz  Vergessen. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Such  text-books  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  as  the  committee  on  that  school  shall  approve. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the  text- 
books authorized  in  the  other  public  schools  as  are  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  the  Committee  on 
Supplies. 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Munroe's  Charts.  Franklin  Primer.  Franklin  Reader. 
Stories  of  American  History.  Harper's  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy. The  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  Writing-books,  Plain  Copy-books, 
and  such  of  the  text-books  authorized  in  the  other  public 
schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools 
and  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary.  National  Music 
Teacher.  Munroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics.  Lessons  in  Color 
(one  copy  for  each  Primary  School  teacher's  desk). 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia  or  Johnson's  Encyclo- 
paedia. Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Anthon's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary.   Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's 
Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's  National  Picto- 
rial Dictionary. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer.  Johnson's  Atlas.  Reclus's  Earth. 
Reclus's  Ocean.  Flammarion's  Atmosphere.  Weber's 
Universal  History.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution.  Palfrey's  History  of  New 
England.  Martin's  Civil  Government.  Frothingham's 
Rise  of  the  Republic.  Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Shurtleff  s  Topographical  History  of  Boston.  Froth- 
ingham's  Siege  of  Boston.    Lingard's  History  of  England. 

Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.  Wilson's 
Punctuation.  Philbrick's  Union  Speaker.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Geography  (one  copy  for  each  teacher  of  Geogra- 
phy). 

Second  Glasses.  — Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States 
History. 

Maps  and  Globes.  — Cutter's  Physiological  Charts.  Charts 
of  Life  (For  Normal  and  High  Schools).  Cornell's  Series 
Maps,  or  Guyot's  Series,  Maps  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  (Not  exceeding 
one  set  to  each  floor.)  Hughes's  Series  of  Maps.  Joslyn's 
15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod  (one  for  each  Grammar 
School).  9-inch  Hand  Globe,  Loring's  Magnetic  (one  for 
each  Grammar  School-room).  Cosmograph.  O.  W.  Gray 
&  Son's  Atlas.  (To  be  furnished  as  new  atlases  are  needed.) 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Lingard's  History  of  England.  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon. 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged.  Eugene's 
French  Grammar. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

JUNE,  1884. 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL   AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39    Arch  Street. 

1  884  . 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH  TO  AGE  AND  TO  C      JSES,  JUNE,  1884. 


Classes. 

Under 
5  years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

9 

years. 

10 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

19  years 
and  over. 

Totals. 

itin 
ools. 

All  Classes,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

2 

18 

34 
9 

1  23 

74 
22 

70 
27 

68 
27 

39 
16 

24 
15 

394 
141 

Totals, 

Q 
O 

1  0 

lo 

89 

96 

97 

95 

55 

39 

535 

Advanced  Class,  J 

Boys. 
Girls. 

10 

1 

26 

1 

50 

2 
86 

00 

"3 
o 

First  Year  Class,  -j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

2 

28 
16 

49 

56 

51 
70 

11 
41 

141 
183 

1 

bp 

Second  Year  Class,  \ 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

9 

39 
23 

91 
66 

56 
69 

12 
38 

3 
10 

211 

206 

m 

Third  Year  Class,  -j 

Girls. 

10 

A  S 
4-0 

(  33 

134 
107 

106 
137 

37 
113 

9 
24 

3 

344 
417 

Totals, 

11 

1 

\  90 

305 

444 

390 

231 

119 

1590 

First  Class,  •] 

Boys. 
Girls. 

4 
3 

87 
48 

1  239 
220 

287 
317 

174 

233 

60 
84 

5t 

iet 

856 
921 

Second  Class,  -j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

13 
7 

123 
72 

360 
289 

4i3 
,  419 

307 
318 

87 
144 

22 
32 

it 
n 

1366 
1288 

m 
O 

Third  Class,  \ 

Boys. 
Girls. 

30 
5 

182 
99 

540 
416 

656 
619 

j  431 
[  491 

173 
254 

29 
50 

4 
10 

it 

2$ 

2046 
1946 

ir  Scho 

Fourth  Class,  < 

Boys. 
Girls. 

22 
7 

232 
121 

649 
558 

835 
705 

603 
551 

255 
307 

64 
85 

9 
17 

1 

3 

U 

2671 
2354 

Jranmn 

Fifth  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

21 
15 

273 
178 

805 
739 

1016 
970 

695 
722 

348 
325 

121 
j  114 

25 
23 

4 
6 

1 

3308 
3094 

Sixth  Class,  < 

Boys. 
Girls. 

18 
13 

297 
285 

1012 
919 

1209 
1034 

654 
595 

288 
280 

106 
108 

28 
J  22 

3 
4 

2 
1 

3617 
3261 

Ungraded  Class,  \ 

Boys. 
Girls. 

20 
14 

37 
21 

72 
38 

176 
57 

162 
49 

91 
51 

63 
30 

21 

20 

3 
4 

1 

RAR 
040 

284 

Totals, 

66 

676 

2521 

4408 

4954 

4825 

4193 

3141 

1867 

757 

217 

33t 

27658 

CO 

First  Class,  -] 

Boys. 
Girls. 

10 
9 

281 
254 

977 
840 

1125 
940 

584 
482 

193 
173 

49 
55 

17f 
19f 

3236 
2772 

p  Scho( 

Second  Class,  ■] 

Boys. 
Girls. 

6 

16 

408 
378 

1397 
1217 

1410 
1204 

688 
583 

238 
196 

55 
51 

14 
19 

9f 
Ht 

4225 
3675 

Primar; 

Third  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

12 
10 

1320 
1030 

2074 
1697 

1234 
982 

417 

373 

129 
125 

43 
44 

15 
20 

4 
7 

st 

It 

5251 
4289 

Totals, 

22 

2372 

4576 

5365 

5221 

3590 

1587 

507 

148 

60t 

23448 

Grand  totals, 

22 

2372 

4576 

5431 

5897 

6111 

5995 

5464 

4991 

4307 

3320 

2268 

1298 

702 

319 

158 

53231  J 

SCHOOL  CENSUS.  —  May,  1884. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  66,560 

Number  attending  public  schools  52,932 

"  "         private  schools   7.319 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  duriri" 
the  year  1883-84  :  —  Boys,  30,919  ;  Girls,  28,309.    Total,  59,228. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  officers   858,820  00 

"        "  teachers   1,147,803  23 

Incidental  Expenses. 

By  School  Committee  8245,170  29 

By  Committee  on  Public  Buildings   186,8f 

School-houses  and  lots   268,879  72 

Total  expenditures  $1,907,585  42 

INCOME. 

School  Committee  879.004  66 

City  Council   18,785  09 


Total  income  897,849  75 
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General  Schools. 
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77 

71 

6 

92. 

70 

10 

92 

2,122 

2,008 

114 

94. 

2,125 

51 

653 

29,202 

26,434 

2,768 

91. 

27,658 

450 

450 

23,433 

20,224 

3,209 

86. 

23,448 

Totals  

512 

1,199 

54,834 

48,737 

6,097 

89. 

53,301 
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Special  Schools. 

o 

QQ 

si 

No.  of 
eachers, 

»  Fls 

-t  —  5 
»  ■  £ 

><: 

or  cent. 
Attendn 

d 

< 

i 

9 

81 

68 

13 

83. 

82 

2 

2 

65 

57 

8 

89. 

65 

1 

15 

978 

832 

146 

85. 

13 

75 

1,453 

8S9 

5 

16 

494 

426 

Totals  

'  22 

117 

3,071 

2,272 
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SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Houses. 

Rooms. 

Seats. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

3 

100 

1 

2 

3 

12 

12 

English  High  School  . 

1 

78 

1,645 

15 

15 

1 

19 

20 

Girls'  Latin  School  .  .  ) 

1 

66 

852 

1 

5 

6 

Roxbury  High  School  .  . 

1 

8 

212 

1 

4 

5 

Dorchester  High  School  . 

1 

6 

205 

1 

3 

4 

Charlestown  High  School . 

1 

10 

300 

1 

5 

6 

"West  Roxbury  High  School 

1 

5 

100 

1 

2 

3 

Brighton  High  School  .  . 

1 

5 

88 

1 

2 

3 

East  Boston  High  School  . 

1 

2 

82 

1 

4 

5 

Grammar  Schools  .... 

51 

620 

31,816 

96 

527 

623 

Primary  Schools  .... 

100 

494 

25,128 

450 

450 

159 

1,297 

59,558 

132 

1,023 

1,155 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Horace  Mann  School  

Licensed  Minors'  School  

Evening  Schools  

Evening  Drawing  Schools  

French  :  High  Schools  

German  :  High  Schools  

Sciences  :  East  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools 
Music  :  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools  .... 

Illustrative  Drawing,  Normal  School  

Drawing  :  High  Schools  

Sewing  

Chemistry  :  Girls'  High  School  

Laboratory  Assistant  :  Girls'  High  School  

Gymnastics:  Girls'  High  School  

Gymnastics:  Girls'  Latin  School  

Military  Drill  :  High  Schools  


Totals 


Males. 


69 


Females. 


Total. 


•2 
90 
16 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
27 
1 
1 
1 

1 

161 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returrtl  to  June,  1884. 


Schools. 


Normal  .... 

Latin  

Girls'  Latin  .  . 
English  High  .  . 
Girls'  High  .  .  . 
Roxbury  Bigh  . 
Dorchester  High 
Charlestown  High 
West  Roxbury  H 
Brighton  High  . 
East  Boston  High 


gh 


Totals  1,050 


Average  whole 
Number. 


332 


491 


54 
106 
52 


77 
332 
124 
491 
582 
114 

82 
158 

70 

53 
116 


Average 
Attendance. 


1,149    2,199  1007  1,072  2,07 


117 

542 
64 
49 
99 
49 
36 
45 


71 
322 
117 
467 
542 
108 

76 
149 

67 

51 
109 


95. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principah 


Schools. 

Xo.  of  Reg. 
.Teachers . 

Average  ~No. 
oi  i  upiis. 

Av'ge  No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teacher. 

2 

77 

38.5 

11 

332 

30.2 

5 

124 

24.8 

14 

491 

35.1 

Girls'  High  

10 

582 

30.1 

4 

114 

28.5 

3 

82 

27.3 

5 

158 

31.6 

2 

70 

35.0 

2 

53 

26.5 

4 

116 

29.0 

Totals  

71 

2,199 

30.9 

Graduates,  June,  1SS4. 


Schools. 


Normal  

Latin  j  . 

Girls'  Latin  

English  High   

Girls'  High   , 

Roxbury  High 
Dorchester  High  .  . 
Charlestown  High  . 
West  Roxbnry  High 

Brighton  High  .  

East  Boston  High 

Totals  


Regular 
Course. 


56 
30 
12 
69 
75 
24 
21 
37 
17 
9 
34 


Four  years' 
Course. 


384 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1883.  —  March,  1884. 


rage  No. 
ilonging. 

Average 

-r  a 

7S  5  i 
I'll 

Schools. 

Number  c 
Session! 

Whole  Nc 
Registei 

Attendance. 

No.  T 
l,  incl 
Incipt 

<* 

Males. 

Total. 

i 

.  a  9 

105 

1,642 

978 

473 

359 

832 

15 

30 

Anderson  Street  .  .  . 

103 

125 

86 

34 

16 

50 

5 

13 

Bigelow  School,  S.B.  . 

110 

346 

123 

64 

21 

85 

7 

15 

Comins  School,  Rox.  . 

110 

126 

77 

47 

11 

58 

6 

12 

Dearborn  School,  Rox. 

108 

185 

84 

52 

18 

70 

6 

14 

106 

541 

180 

60 

33 

93 

7 

15 

Franklin  School    .  .  . 

108 

417 

182 

61 

33 

94 

7 

15 

Lincoln  School,  S.B.  . 

110 

180 

,  72 

37 

14 

51 

5 

14 

Lyman  School,  E.B.  . 

112 

187 

101 

58 

18 

76 

6 

16 

88 

107 

60 

25 

5 

30 

3 

14 

Quincy  School  .... 

110 

221 

53 

27 

13 

40 

4 

15 

"Warren  School,  Ch'n  . 

108 

294 

116 

46 

21 

67 

6 

14 

Warrenton  Street .  .  . 

66 

207 

112 

35 

26 

61 

5 

15 

Wells  School  

111 

489 

207 

65 

49 

114 

8 

16 

1,455 

5,067 

2,431 

1,084 

637 

1,721 

90 

23 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Schools. 

li 

9J.2 

ja  °3 

»le  No. 
gistered. 

•age  No. 
longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

No.  Teach- 
1,  including 
incipal. 

oo  -— ; 
g  h  J 

!ii 

ft  ta  o 

1  3 
ft 

< 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

<- 

64 

114 

84 

60 

7 

67 

3 

33 

57 

148 

82 

65 

11 

76 

3 

47 

64 

146 

96 

71 

9 

80 

3 

40 

Tennyson  Street   .  .  . 

64 

179 

115 

101 

101 

4 

34 

Warren  avenue  .... 

64 

197 

117 

68 

34 

102 

3 

51 

313 

784 

494 

365 

61 

426 

16 

39 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June,  1884. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
1  Absence. 

1  Per  cent,  of 
1  Attendance. 

- 

X 

p. 

i 

— 

X 

X 
X 

< 

X 

< 

|  3d  Assistants.   1 1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

366 

168 

534 

333 

152 

485 

49 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

8 

312 

203 

415 

192 

175 

367 

48 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

6 

370 

300 

670 

329 

262 

591 

79 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

B 

213 

219 

432 

198 

195 

393 

38 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

6 

862 

862 

816 

816 

46 

95. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

204 

204 

177 

177 

27 

87. 

. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

419 

419 

356 

356 

63 

85. 

1 

. 

2 

1 

6 

642 

642 

593 

593 

50 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

297 

356 

653 

277 

327 

604 

49 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

311 

311 

287 

287 

24 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

312 

325 

637 

294 

298 

592 

45 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

132 

116 

248 

120 

103 

223 

25 

90. 

. 

1 

. 

1 

4 

411 

572 

983 

386 

522 

908 

75 

93. 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

464 

498 

962 

427 

448 

375 

87 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1- 

637 

637 

654 

554 

83 

87. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Dorchester-Everett  .  .  . 

283 

232 

515 

255 

204 

459 

56 

89. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

710 

710 

654 

654 

56 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Id 

728 

723 

679 

679 

49 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

950 

950 

837 

837 

113 

88. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Em  8i*8on  •  •  • 

377 

276 

653 

346 

250 

596 

67 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

812 

812 

741 

741 

71 

91. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

18 

794 

812 

16 

708 

724 

88 

89. 

1 

2 

3 

11 

280 

338 

618 

255 

299 

554 

64 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

522 

522 

461 

461 

61 

88. 

1 

2 

2 

7 

118 

140 

258 

107 

124 

231 

27 

89. 

1 

1 

4 

174 

196 

370 

152 

164 

316 

.  54 

85. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

573 

573 

514 

514 

59 

90. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

110 

131 

241 

101 

114 

215 

26 

89. 

2 

292 

321 

613 

269 

289 

558 

55 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Schools. 


Hillside    .  . 
Lawrence  . 
Lewis   .  .  . 
Lincoln    .  , 
Lowell  .  . 
Lyman  .  . 
Mather  .  . 
Minot    .  . 
Ht.  Vernon 
Norcross  . 
Phillips  . 
Prescott  . 
Prince  .  . 
Quincy  .  . 
Rice  .  .  . 
Bherwin  . 
Shurtleff  . 
Btoughton 
Tileston  . 
Warren  . 
Wells    .  . 
Winthrop 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


922 
313 
782 
320 
428 
223 
129 
94 


260 
204 
624 
■  660 
415 


119 

43 

326 


325 


317 


268 
170 


Totals  15,191 


252 
220 


492 
682 
133 
33 
345 
486 
821 


14,011 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys, 


325 
922 
630 
782 


262 
182 
698 
697 
512 
424 
624 
660 
907 
682 
252 
76 
671 


821 


Girls. 


29,202 


647 
241 
176 
573 
604 
383 

109 
38 
307 


285 


863 
285 

292 

728 

295 

237 

389 

152 

199 

161 

119 

116 

86 

79 

628 

rota!. 


13,965 


228 
180 


450 
598 
120 
29 
321 
426 
730 


12,469 


285 
863 
577 
728 
532 
541 
360 
235 
165 
628 
647 
469 
356 
573 
604 
833 
598 
229 
67 
628 
426 
730 


26,434 


a  I  s  sis 


2.768 


91. 


*  . 

1  1 

4 

1  3 

1  ] 

13 

1  1 

2  5 

7 

1  2 

%  1 

11 

1  ] 

1  ] 

8 

1  ] 

2  i 

I  7 

1  ] 

L  1  3 

I  5 

.  ] 

I  . 

I  4 

L  1 

1  3 

1  . 

2 

3  9 

1 

2  1 

1  10 

1 

1  1 

1  7 

1 

1  1 

1  5 

1 

2  1 

1  8 

1 

2  1 

1  9 

1 

1  2 

3  11 

1 

.  2 

3  8 

1  . 

1  4 

.  1 

.  1 

1 

1  2 

2  8 

1 

.  2 

1  7 

1 

.  2 

4  11 

43 

1 

47  70 

83  380 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1884. 


Schools, 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No  .of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

SCHOOL8. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

i  i 

1  L 

q 

y 

0o4 

A  1  K 
410 

Aft  ft 
4o.o 

OO.  1  j 

Harris 

K 

0 

Z41 

CI  Q 
OlO 

a  a  o 

51.1 

All  c tr*Yi 

Hjirv&rd  •  •  • 

1  9 

J  o 

O  L.O 

FTillcirlo 

XXlllb  lUfc!  •  •  •  • 

O^O 

04.  Ji 

R  on  n  oft" 

q 

T  O  — 

3ft 
Oo. 

1  ft 

A  O 

Q99 

Ol.  J 

"Ri  gtpI  n  w 

DlgClUW     •  •  •  • 

"RnwrlitfTi  .  * 
jju  >v  u  l  l  l  n  •  •  • 

1  o 

5 

862 
204 

57.5 

12 

DOU 

7R9 

0^.0 
Oz.  1 

40.8 

XjIILCUIII   •  •  •  • 

15 

"R  nwrl  nin 

Tirimmpr .  - 
ui  iiiniici  •  •  •  • 

q 

419 

36.6 
49.4 

T  r\"\KToll 

11 

12 

588 

Ot/O 

Oo.O 

/<  q  8 

V 
AO 

Ijj  1 1  Id  1 1     •  •  •  • 

Bunker  Hill. 

1  9 

653 

54.4 

ATn  flipr   *  . 

XTXcXllld      •  •  •  • 

8 

419 

0^.4 

f^on+vnl  .  -  -  .  . 

D 

Oil 

51.8 

Q 

262 

'to.  ( 

\jxxci\J  iLKllJL    •  •  • 

1Z 

DO  / 

OO.  1 

AT  f  Vprnnn 
x'j  l.  v  vi  nun  ' 

0 

1  ft9 

OCf  A 

oo.4 

f^Hfl^  SnniTipr 

V»y  1J  ao  •  Kj  u  l  ij  iJ  v  i 

5 

91ft 

49.6 

JlI  Ulv/lUoo  •   •  • 

1  4- 

A  Tt 

fiQft 

a  n  o 

18 

983 

54.6 

Pliillin<?  . . 

JL  lllllljjo   •  •  •  • 

14 

697 

49.8 

l\  O  O  T*V\  Al'Tl 

XJVcLl  UUI 11  •  •  • 

i  ft 

10 

53.4 

"Pro  Qr*f\tt" 

10 

512 

El  O 
01.  J 

X-'lllfl  W  clj'    •  •  • 

13 

637 

49.8 

Prince 

8 

424 

53. 

Dor.-Everett 

1U 

K  1  X 
O  1  O 

yi.o 

1  9 

£91 

52. 

Tin  (11  ptt  -  •  •  .  . 

14 

710 

50.7 

13 

660 

50.8 

14 

728 

52. 

Sherwin .... 

17 

907 

47.4 

Eliot  . 

18 

950 

52.8 

oiiurnen. .  • 

13 

682 

52.5 

Emerson. . . . 

12 

653 

54.4 

Stoughton. . 

5 

252 

50.4 

Everett  .... 

15 

812 

54.1 

Tileston  

1 2 

76 

38. 

Franklin .... 

16 

812 

50.8 

Warren  .... 

13 

671 

51.6 

Frothingham 

12 
11 

618 
522 

51.5 
47.5 

Wells  

10 
17 

486 
821 

48.6 
48.3 

Winthrop  .  • 

Geo.  Putnam 

5 
8 

258 
370 

51.6 
46.2 

Totals  . . . 

573 

29,202 

50.9 

Hancock  . . . 

12 

573 

47.8 

1  Including  principal. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  June,  1884. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Allston  

Andrew  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill... 

Central  

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dor.-Everett  . . 

Dudley  

Dwight   

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock   


Diplomas. 


37 
18 
24 
20 
8 
15 
17 

22 
34 
42 
28 
20 


10 


5 
10 


10 
13 
13 
14 

11 

40 

28 

27 
14 
33 
29 
26 
19 


21 
66 
55 
18 
31 
4 
8 

20 


31 
23 
25 
24 
47 
11 
40 
37 
40 
24 
47 
22 
48 
46 
20 
41 
34 
42 
28 
41 
66 
55 
28 
31 
9 
18 
20 


Schools. 


Harris 
Harvard  .  . 
Hillside..., 
Lawrence 

Lewis  .  

Lincoln  . . 
Lowell  . .  • 
Lyman 

Mather  

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross.  . 
Phillips  .  . 
Prescott  . . 

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Sherwin  .  • 
Shurtleff  . 
Stoughton 
Tileston  .  . 
Warren 

Wells  

Winthrop  • 

Totals 


Diplomas. 


■ 

5 

o 
09 

o 

o 
r 

4 

12 

16 

17 

24 

41 

20 

20 

29 

29 

3G 

33 

69 

39 

39 

23 

13 

36 

15 

8 

23 

15 

7 

22 

4 

12 

16 

8 

4 

12 

6 

6 

25 

•• 

25 

19 

21 

40 

16 

21 

37 

33 

33 

37 

37 

21 

24 

45 

43 

43 

9 

14 

no 

2.6 

4 

5 

9 

16 

23 

39 

25 

25 

49 

49 

774 

870 

1,644 

14 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


TABLE    SHOWING    THE  NUMBER  OF    YEARS   THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1884  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 

n 

00 

\ 
O 
>» 

j  3  years. 

4  years. 

oo 
u 

ci 

S 
>. 

5  years. 

on 

6  years. 

i 

4) 
CO 

00 
s- 
rt 
9 
>> 
t- 

oo 
E 

c3 

o> 

>, 

E 

* 
00 

j  9  years  and  over. 

!       Not  given. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

14 

20 
12 
2 
8 
13 
19 
6 
5 
12 
16 
18 
6 

17 
15 
6 

4 

8 
4 

1 

4 
8 
11 

7 
1 

7 
3 
2 
6 
11 
10 
5 
6 

12 
5 
3 
3 

14 
2 

12 
4 

10 

10 

1 

5 

5 
3 

1 

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
6 
5 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
6 

17 

4 
1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 
9 
2 
1 

i  n 

1U 

Bunker  Hill  

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 
6 

6 
5 
5 
13 
1 
8 

12 

5 

9 

6 
2 
1 

3 

Charles  Sumner. 

1 

10 
7 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

9 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

5 

15 
14 
17 
15 

6 

6 
1 
3 
1 

1 

9 
11 
19 

31 

5 

25 
4 
10 

1 

1 

4 
5 

7 
9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1884  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
—  Concluded. 


13 


11 
4 

6 
1 

3 


6 
19 
4 

12 
11 

8 
15 

5 

12 
2 
9 


11 


19 
5 
5 
4 
8 

10 


10 


i; 

13 
2 
6 


18 


29 


18 


43 


151 


160 


446 


167 


208 


Go 


16 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi- Annual  Returns,  June,  1884. 


Average  whole 

Average 

6 

<M  '- 

B 

to 

h 

<x> 

Number. 

Attendance. 

u 
<u  c 

nt.  o 
ndau 

en  5  : 
irs. 

1  yeai 

6 

Teach 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2.2 

< 

Perci 
Att« 

Betwt 
8  ye 

Over 

Whol 
at  d 

8 

274 

103 

377 

244 

86 

330 

47 

88. 

209 

180 

389 

8 

197 

203 

400 

173 

165 

338 

62 

85. 

249 

175 

424 

10 

290 

249 

539 

254 

210 

464 

to 

86. 

250 

275 

525 

6 

140 

140 

280 

122 

120 

242 

CO 

86. 

169 

115 

284 

12 

.  362 

263 

625 

320 

224 

544 

81 

87. 

383 

239 

622 

8 

183 

173 

356 

162 

150 

312 

44 

88. 

193 

153 

346 

8 

207 

203 

410 

180 

162 

342 

68 

83. 

203 

214 

417 

9 

233 

198 

431 

208 

173 

381 

50 

88. 

236 

201 

437 

12 

295 

307 

602 

265 

272 

537 

65 

89. 

264 

321 

585 

3 

84 

77 

161 

71 

65 

136 

25 

84. 

75 

83 

158 

6 

169 

164 

333 

146 

137 

283 

50 

85. 

183 

155 

338 

7 

181 

135 

316 

162 

119 

281 

35 

89. 

160 

169 

329 

13 

391 

329 

720 

353 

283 

636 

84 

88. 

394 

339 

733 

19 

544 

502 

1,046 

477 

421 

898 

148 

86. 

513 

559 

1,072 

7 

203 

158 

361 

178 

134 

312 

49 

86. 

193 

170 

363 

9 

290 

242 

532 

245 

193 

438 

94 

82. 

273 

271 

544 

12 

309 

308 

617 

277 

265 

542 

75 

88. 

292 

319 

611 

8 

168 

196 

364 

146 

160 

306 

58 

84. 

191 

174 

365 

11 

424 

144 

668 

371 

124 

495 

73 

87. 

329 

209 

538 

9 

297 

200 

497 

263 

170 

433 

64 

87. 

237 

268 

505 

11 

290 

313 

603 

253 

260 

513 

90 

85. 

294 

310 

604 

13 

367 

351 

718 

319 

296 

615 

103 

86. 

329 

372 

701 

9 

242 

212 

454 

216 

179 

395 

59 

87. 

233 

220 

453 

11 

341 

282 

623 

298 

239 

537 

86 

86. 

278 

347 

625 

4 

120 

106 

226 

98 

84 

182 

44 

81. 

125 

99 

224 

5 

140 

119 

259 

118 

97 

215 

44 

83. 

154 

114 

263 

14 

407 

362 

769 

364 

319 

683 

86 

89. 

441 

330 

771 

4 

110 

118 

228 

93 

96 

189 

39 

83.' 

96 

125 

221 

9 

244 

222 

466 

218 

192 

410 

56 

88. 

210 

245 

455 

Districts. 


Adams  .... 
Allston  .... 
Andrew  .  .  . 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .  .  . 
Bowditch  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill .  . 
Central  .... 
Cbapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dor. -Everett  . 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight  .... 

Eliot  

Emerson  .  .  . 
Everett  .... 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .  .  . 
Harris  .... 
Harvard    .  .  . 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Average  whole 

Average 

00 
T3 

■ 

S 

<o 

Number. 

Attendance. 

di 

a 

«  . 

S 

Districts. 

^3 

o 

°  5 

a 
>. 

d 

tei 

cS 

be  <u 

§2 

Boys 

Girls. 

CS  !C 

gj 

b  >. 

00 

h 

_  « 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

i< 

^< 

1 

CJ 

> 



< 

2 

« 

PQ 

Q 

Hillside   .  .  . 

4 

123 

86 

209 

103 



69 

172 

37 

82. 

116 

98 

214 

Lawrence  .  . 

20 

757 

260 

1,017 

671 

224 

895 

122 

88. 

546 

470 

1,016 

Lewis  .... 

11 

263 

301 

564 

231 

251 

482 

82 

85. 

306 

254 

560 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

7 

298 

114 

412 

249 

92 

311 

71 

83. 

206 

201 

407 

Lowell  .... 

10 

241 

241 

482 

212 

203 

415 

67 

86. 

252 

238 

490 

Lyman  .... 

11 

427 

173 

600 

379 

146 

525 

75 

88. 

309 

301 

610 

Mather  .... 

8 

169 

187 

356 

144 

155 

299 

57 

84. 

195 

172 

367 

Minot  .... 

5 

109 

119 

228 

95 

94 

189 

39 

83. 

149 

90 

239 

Mount  Vernon 

3 

61 

84 

145 

50 

71 

121 

24 

83. 

83 

70 

153 

Norcross  .  .  . 

14 

213 

455 

668 

195 

407 

602 

66 

90. 

392 

284 

676 

Phillips   .  .  . 

9 

279 

212 

491 

248 

184 

432 

59 

88. 

229 

259 

488 

Prescott  .  .  . 

9 

228 

248 

476 

204 

217 

421 

55 

88. 

268 

210 

478 

Prince  .... 

3 

92 

77 

169 

76 

57 

133 

36 

78. 

71 

101 

172 

Quincy  .... 

7 

185 

184 

369 

168 

159 

327 

42 

89. 

226 

161 

387 

Rice  

8 

212 

215 

427 

169 

157 

326 

101 

76. 

222 

203 

425 

Sherwin  .  .  . 

15 

414 

369 

783 

378 

327 

705 

78 

90. 

416 

352 

763 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

7 

185 

210 

395 

159 

174 

333 

62 

84. 

223 

156 

379 

Stoughton  .  . 

4 

108 

115 

223 

93 

90 

183 

40 

82. 

122 

83 

205 

Tileston   .  .  . 

1 

.21 

29 

50 

17 

23 

40 

10 

79. 

32 

19 

51 

Warren   .  .  . 

11 

301 

279 

580 

266 

232 

498 

82 

86. 

311 

264 

575 

Wells  .... 

12 

359 

288 

647 

321 

247 

568 

79 

88. 

340 

287 

627 

Winthrop  .  . 

6 

152 

109 

261 

135 

93 

228 

33 

87. 

159 

95 

254 

Totals  .  .  . 

150 

12,699 

10,734 

23,433 

11,157 

9,067 

20,224 

3,209 

86. 

12,329 

ll,119j 

23,443 

18  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  June,  1884. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

on 
3 

i  £ 

Z  z 

Adams  .... 

51 

207 

131 

389 

40 

83 

86 

95 

46 

27 

7 

2 

— 

3 

Allston  .... 

105 

133 

186 

424 

52 

86 

111 

75 

68 

18 

10 

2 

2 

Andrew   .  .  . 

149 

211 

165 

525 

23 

99 

128 

129 

76 

42 

16 

4 

8 

Bennett   .  .  . 

44 

124 

116 

284 

35 

69 

65 

65 

29 

15 

3 

3 

Bigelow  .  .  . 

216 

191 

215 

622 

51 

158 

174 

125 

70 

25 

12 

4 

3 

Bowditch    .  . 

83 

131 

132 

346 

57 

69 

67 

75 

47 

24 

7 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

96 

146 

175 

417 

43 

74 

86 

87 

75 

42 

8 

1 

1 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

147 

148 

142 

437 

40 

89 

107 

94 

72 

29 

6 

Bunker  Hill  . 

162 

218 

205 

585 

37 

92 

135 

138 

111 

53 

15 

4 

Central    .  .  . 

.  49 

56 

53 

158 

13 

21 

41 

31 

34 

10 

6 

2 

Chapman    .  . 

107 

102 

129 

338 

38 

68 

77 

78 

47 

23 

7 

.  , 

Chas.  Sumner 

85 

98 

146 

329 

39 

65 

56 

67 

50 

37 

8 

5 

2 

Comins    .  .  . 

182 

250 

301 

733 

119 

121 

154 

174 

109 

35 

10 

9 

2 

Dearborn    .  . 

314 

350 

408 

1,072 

84 

184 

245 

218 

183 

90 

37 

21 

10 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

79 

136 

148 

363 

36 

74 

83 

83 

64 

14 

7 

1 

1 

Dor.-Everett  . 

138 

185 

221 

544 

53 

95 

125 

113 

92 

49 

12 

4 

1 

Dudley  .... 

157 

184 

270 

611 

57 

105 

130 

155 

110 

34 

15 

5 

Dwight    .  .  . 

116 

102 

147 

365 

47 

61 

83 

100 

56 

15 

3 

Eliot  

155 

XOO 

538 

Do 

110 

»j 

28 

Emerson  .  .  . 

101 

204 

200 

505 

36 

97 

104 

97 

91 

39 

30 

10 

1 

Everett    .  .  . 

136 

241 

227 

604 

40 

115 

139 

139 

106 

44 

13 

5 

Franklin  .  .  . 

164 

263 

274 

701 

53 

124 

152 

175 

109 

68 

19 

1 

Frothingham  . 

114 

199 

140 

453 

47 

86 

100 

98 

90 

27 

4 

1 

Gaston  .... 

152 

.177 

296 

625 

45 

98 

135 

154 

116 

59 

12 

3 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

59 

74 

91 

224 

23 

45 

57 

49 

33 

11 

6 

Gibson  .... 

61 

96 

111 

268 

25 

55 

74 

66 

32 

13 

2 

1 

Hancock  .  .  . 

163 

257 

351 

771 

100 

152 

189 

189 

96 

36 

7 

2 

Harris  .... 

49 

56 

116 

221 

17 

33 

46 

48 

34 

28 

7 

6 

Harvard  .  .  . 

106 

197 

152 

455 

38 

83 

89 

110 

80 

43 

7 

5 

Hillside    .  .  . 

38 

104 

72 

214 

25 

50 

41 

43 

27 

19 

5 

3 

STATISTICS 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class.  || 
ll 

|  Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

00 

— 

>.  g 

|4 

■  

2 

Lawrence  .  . 

249 

261 

506 

1)016 

131 

180 

235 

223 

1AA 

66 

30 

6 

Lewis  .... 

121 

187 

252 

560 

75 

111 

120 

122 

93 

OA 

8 

5 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

105 

118 

184 

407 

39 

84 

83 

81 

71 

36 

10 

1 

2 

Lowell  .  .  . 

128 

166 

196 

490 

33 

103 

116 

127 

ID 

25 

8 

2 

1 

Lyman  .  .  . 

150 

155 

305 

610 

66 

113 

130 

143 

114. 
ill 

34 

9 

1 

Mather  .  .  . 

121 

98 

148 

367 

35 

75 

85 

78 

51 

28 

11 

3 

1 

Minot  .... 

60 

62 

117 

239 

54 

41 

54 

48 

22 

10 

4 

3 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

42 

33 

78 

153 

13 

30 

40 

34 

24 

IV 

1 

1 

Norcross  .  . 

191 

190 

295 

676 

90 

138 

163 

145 

79 

At 

12 

7 

1 

Phillips  .  .  . 

127 

160 

201 

488 

51 

84 

101 

99 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13-1884. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  SEWING. 

SEPTEMBER  1884. 


BOSTON : 

ROCKWELL   AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 
No.    39    Arch  Street. 
1  8  8  4. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  September  23,  1884. 
Laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Attest:  PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SEWING. 


In  compliance  with  the  Eules  and  Regulations,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  number  of  articles  made,  and  the  amount 
accomplished  in  this  part  of  the  school  work,  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Two  resignations  have  been  received  during  the  year  and 
the  vacancies  filled,  the  corps  of  teachers  still  numbering 
twenty-seven. 

The  original  Regulations  for  the  department  of  sewing 
have  this  year  been  reprinted  with  slight  revision,  and  it  is 
believed  that  as  the  work  is  more  and  more  systematized, 
and  the  same  methodical  and  careful  teaching  is  ffiveD  in 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  instruction,  the  results  will  con- 
tinue to  be  more  widely  felt. 

For  the  Committee, 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD, 

Chairman. 
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List  of  certificated  Sewing  Teachers  available  as  substi- 


tutes, September,  1884 

Mrs.  Emily  8.  Beckford  . 
Mi  s.  Elizabeth  M.  Brown  . 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Browne  . 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Bur  bank 
Caroline  R.  Dawes  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Felt  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Frost 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs 
Harriet  Lemist 
Ellen  F.  Lowell 
Ellen  Phi  miner 
Elizabeth  Pye 
Mary  V.  Riley 
Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Skinner 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Strauss 


73  Dennis  Street,  Roxbury. 

41  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

30  Spring  Garden  Street,  Dorchester. 

11  Joy  Street. 

9  Champney  Place,  Roxbury. 
21  South  Street. 

32  Leonard  Street,  Harrison  Square. 

25  Hammond  Street. 

44  Highland  Street,  Roxbury. 

9  Dougkis  Street,  Cambridgeport. 

224  Webster  Street,  East  Boston. 

568  Broadway,  Soidh  Boston. 

6  G  Street,  South  Boston. 

178  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

36  Divight  Street. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  14—1884. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD   OF  SUPERVISORS. 
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Boston,  Oct.  14,  1884. 
To  the  President  of  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  the  Annual  Report  <>i 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 


REPORT. 
To  the  School  Committee  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Regulations, 
Sect.  140,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  presents  its 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1884. 

TEACHERS  ON  PROBATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  there  were  99  teachers 
whose  terms  of  probation  had  not  expired.  Of  these  74  were 
recommended  for  confirmation  at  the  end  of  their  term.  An 
extension  of  probation  was  advised  in  the  cases  of  22.  <»f 
whom  15  were  afterwards  recommended  for  confirmation. 

Of  the  99  teachers  on  probation  Sept.  1,  1883,  50  were 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School;  38  entered  the 
service  by  examination  ;  8  held  certificates  of  former  service, 
and  3  wTere  Normal  School  graduates,  who  had  also  passed 
the  examination  for  admission  to  higher  grades. 

The  number  of  teachers  appointed  during  the  year  whose 
term  of  probation  has  not  yet  expired  is  104. 
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SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  special  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teach- 
ers was  held  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  Nov.  5,  6,  and  7. 
At  this  examination  10  candidates  presented  themselves. 

Since  the  date  of  this  examination  there  have  been  nine 
special  examinations  held  at  different  times,  of  individual 
candidates.  The  results  of  all  the  special  examinations  are 
given  in  the  following  table  : 


No.  of  candidates  presented  

No.  of  cases  postponed  

No.  to  whom  certificates  were  refused  . 
No.  to  whom  certificates  were  granted, 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  the  present  regulation  the  regular  examination  of  can- 
didates for  certificates  of  qualification  is  held  each  year  in 
August.  Circulars  in  reference  to  such  an  examination  for 
the  present  year  were  prepared  in  March,  and  questions 
approved  and  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  list  of  subjects  required 
for  examination,  with  the  general  effect  of  lessening  their 
number  and  equalizing  the  requirements  of  different  grades. 
The  changes  were  as  follows  : 

Grade  I.  One  ancient  and  one  modern  language,  in  place 
of  two  ancient  and  one  modern  language.  Plane  or  solid 
geometry,  in  place  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  or  plane 
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trigonometry.  General  history  and  historical  geography,  in 
place  of  general  history  and  ancient  geography. 

Grade  IL  The  literature  and  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  in  place  of  English  language  including  its  Litera- 
ture and  rhetoric.  Either  plane  or  solid  geometry,  as  in 
Grade  I.  Either  general  history  or  the  history  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  with  the  history  of  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Grade  III.  The  elements  of  Latin  and  the  elements  of 
either  French  or  German,  in  place  of  the  elements  of  either 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  German.  Mathematics,  as  in 
Grade  I.    History  and  historical  geography,  as  in  Grade  I. 

Grade  IV.  English  language,  as  in  Grade  II.  History, 
as  in  Grade  II. 

In  the  first  three  grades  only  the  principles  of  education 
were  required,  in  place  of  the  history  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion. Candidates  for  Grade  II.  were  required  to  take  one 
subject  as  an  elective,  no  elective  having  heretofore  been 
required  of  this  grade. 

The  text  of  the  circular,  containing  the  requirements  in 
full,  is  given  below  : 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  will  be  examined  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  August  26, 
27,  and  28,  in  the  Girls'  High  School-house,  West  Newton  street,  Boston. 
The  examination  will  begin  on  Tuesday  at  9  A.M.,  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  at  8.30  A.M.    Attendance  will  be  required  each  da  v. 

Admission  to  the  Examination. 

Extract  from  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee:  "  The  Hoard  of 
Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination  any  person  who  is  not  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  unless 
such  person  has  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  Bchool.  Can- 
didates for  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  graduates 
of  colleges  in  good  standing,  or  of  institutions  which  confer  degrees  of  a  cor- 
responding grade." 
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Grades  or  Certificates. 

Extracts  from  the  Regulations  :  <:  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant 
certificates  of  qualification  of  the  several  grades,  after  examination,  to  such 
candidates  as  they  shall  consider  entitled  to  them,  as  follows  :  — 

'■'■First  Grade. — To  headmasters,  masters,  and  junior  masters  of  the 
Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

"  Second  Grade.  —  To  masters  and  sub-masters  of  Grammar  Schools, 
principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  and  assistants  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

"  Third  Grade.  —  To  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of  the  Normal  and 
High  Schools. 

"Fourth  Grade.  —  To  assistants  of  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Evening 
Elementary  Schools. 

"  Special  Grade.  — -To  instructors  in  special  studies,  and  in  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  and  Licensed  Minors. 

"  No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of  schools  than  that 
for  which  the  certificate  shall  qualify  the  holder  thereof." 

A  higher  certificate  of  qualification  includes  a  lower. 

Required  Certificates  and  Testimonials. 
Each  candidate  must  bring  to  the  examination  (1)  a  certificate  of  having 
taught  school  at  least  one  year,  or  of  having  graduated  from  the  Boston 
Normal  School  or  from  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  also,  if  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  first-grade  certificate,  of  having  graduated  from  a  college  of 
good  standing,  or  from  an  institution  of  as  high  a  grade;  (2)  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character;  (3)  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  physician;  (4)  testi- 
monials in  regard  to  scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  and  success  in  teaching. 
If  copies  of  certificates  and  testimonials  are  presented  with  the  originals,  the 
latter  will  be  returned. 

Subjects  of  the  Required  Examination. 

Grade  I. 

Languages.  (1)  English  language,  including  its  history,  structure, 
literature,  and  rhetoric.  (2)  Either  Latin  or  Greek.  (3)  Either  French  or 
German. 

Mathematics.  (4)  Arithmetic.  (5)  Algebra.  (6)  Either  plane  or  solid 
geometry. 

Geography  and  History.  (7)  Physical  and  political  geography.  (8) 
Civil  government,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  (9)  General 
history  and  historical  geography. 

Sciences.  (10)  Physiology,  with  school  hygiene.  (11)  Physics.  (12) 
One  of  the  five  sciences — -botany,  zoology,  geology,  descriptive  astronomy, 
and  chemistry. 
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Psychology  and  Didactics.    (13)  The  elements  of  psychology.    (14)  The 
principles  of  education. 
Drawing.    (See  Note.) 

Grade  II. 

Languages.  (1)  English  language:  Its  literature  and  grammar.  (2) 
The  elements  of  Latin.    (3)  The  elements  of  either  French  or  German. 

Mathematics.  (4)  Arithmetic.  (5)  Algebra.  (C)  Either  plane  or  solid 
geometry. 

Geography  and  History.  (7)  Physical  and  political  geography.  (8) 
Civil  government,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  (9)  Either 
general  history  or  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States. 

Sciences.  (10)  Physiology  with  school  hygiene.  (11)  Physics.  (12) 
One  of  the  five  sciences — botany,  zoology,  geology,  descriptive  astronomy, 
and  chemistry. 

Psychology  and  Didactics.  (13)  The  elements  of  psychology.  (14)  The 
principles  of  education. 

Music.    (15)  The  rudiments  of  music. 
Drawing.    (See  Note  on  the  preceding  page.) 

Grade  TIL 

Languages.  (1)  English  language,  including  its  history,  structure,  litera- 
ture, and  rhetoric.  (2)  The  elements  of  Latin.  (3)  The  elements  of  either 
French  or  German. 

Mathematics.  (4)  Arithmetic.  (5)  Algebra.  (6)  Either  plane  or  solid 
geometry. 

Geography  and  History.  (7)  Physical  and  political  geography.  (8)  Civil 
government,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  (9)  General  history 
and  historical  geography. 

Sciences.  (10)  Physiology,  with  school  hygiene.  (11)  Physics.  (12)  One 
of  the  five  sciences  —  botany,  zoology,  geology,  descriptive  astronomy,  and 
chemistry. 

Psychology  and  Didactics.  (13)  The  elements  of  psychology.  (14)  The 
principles  of  education. 

Drawing.    (See  Note  on  the  preceding  page.) 

Grade  IV. 

Language.  (1)  English  language  :  its  literature  and  grammar.  Candidates 
for  fourth-grade  certificates  are  advised,  though  not  required,  to  take  an  exami- 
nation in  a  foreign  language :  and  such  examination,  if  satisfactory,  may  be 

Note.  —  Candidates  who  have  passed  examinations  in  drawing  that  have  been  held  for 
teachers,  by  the  Director  of  Drawing,  can  present  certificates  received,  and  no  fin  tlu  r  exami- 
nations will  be  required  in  the  departments  covered  by  their  certificates.  Candidates  who 
cannot  offer  such  certificates  will  be  required,  if  employed  by  the  city,  to  pass  hereafter  the 
examinations  that  are  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
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accepted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  an  offset  for  deficiency  in  some  required 
subject. 

Mathematics.  (2)  Arithmetic.  (3)  The  elements  of  algebra.  (4)  Either 
plane  or  practical  geometry. 

Geography  and  History.  (5)  Physical  and  political  geography.  (6)  Civil 
government,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  (7)  Either  general 
history  or  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States. 

Sciences.  (8)  Physiology  with  school  hygiene.  (0)  The  elements  of  physics. 
(10)  The  elements  of  one  of  the  five  sciences  —  botany,  zoology,  geology, 
descriptive  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 

Psychology  and  Didactics.  (11)  The  elements  of  psychology.  (12)  The 
principles  of  education. 

Music.    (13)  The  rudiments  of  music. 

Drawing.    (See  Note  on  the  preceding  page.) 

Subjects  of  the  Elective  Examination. 

In  addition  to  the  "Kequired"  subjects,  each  candidate  for  the  first-grade, 
the  second-grade,  or  the  third-grade  certificate  must  be  examined  in  one  of 
the  following  "Eleetives"  —  such  examination  including  an  inquiry  into 
methods  of  teaching  that  subject.  Candidates  for  fourth-grade  certificates, 
feeling  competent  to  pass  it,  are  advised,  though  not  required,  to  take  such 
additional  examination  :  — 

Elective s  for  Grade  I.  and  III. 

1.  Greek  language  nnd  literature. 

2.  Latin        "         :'  " 

3.  French      "         "  " 

4.  German    "         "  u 

5.  English     "         "        "         and  rhetoric. 

6.  General  history,  with  historical  geography  and  civil  government. 

7.  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  either  analytical  geometry  or 
the  elements  of  the  differential  calculus. 

8.  Any  one  of  these  sciences  —  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  astronomy. 

9.  Any  one  of  these  subjects  —  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  political 
economy. 

10.    History  and  principles  of  education. 

Eleetives  for  Grade  II. 

1.  Latin  language. 

2.  French  " 

3.  German  " 

4.  Either  English  language  and  literature  or  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

5.  General  history  and  historical  geography. 
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6.  Civil  government. 

7.  Algebra,  and  either  plane  and  solid  geometry  or  plane  trigonometry. 

8.  Any  one  of  these  sciences  :  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  astronomy. 

9.  Psychology. 

10.    History  and  principles  of  education. 

N.B.  Candidates  are  requested  to  inform  Mr.  Phineas  Bates,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mason  street,  Boston,  on  or  before  July  26, 
which  of  the  foregoing  subjects  they  have  elected. 


Before  granting  certificates  of  qualification  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
carefully  considers  all  the  evidence  it  has  collected.  It  gives  great  weight  to 
successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing  schools.  While  not  expecting 
proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  examination,  it  requires  candidates  to  pass 
a  good  examination  in  subjects  that  they  will  teach,  and  to  show  that  they 
possess  good  general  scholarship. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  certificate  does  not  confer  an  appointment. 
The  names  of  candidates  to  whom  certificates  have  been  granted  are  placed 
in  the  list  of  eligible  teachers.  From  these,  as  vacancies  occur  and  the  needs 
of  the  schools  demand,  the  committees  of  the  School  Board  select  teachers 
for  permanent,  temporary,  or  substitute  service. 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER,  Chairman. 

Boston,  April,  1884. 

128  candidates  presented  themselves,  divided  as  follows  : 

First  Grade  ........  17 

Second  Grade      .       .       .       .       .  .18 

Third  Grade  15 

Fourth  Grade  60 

For  transfer  to  higher  Grade  .  .  .11 
Special  Grade      ......  7 

128 

The  examination  of  the  papers  written  by  the  candidates 
and  of  the  testimonials  presented  has  not  yet  been  concluded. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  Supervisors  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  qualifications 
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of  the  teachers  who  present  themselves  at  these  examinations. 
Sets  of  the  questions  used  at  past  examinations  are  in  constant 
demand.  To  ambitious  and  earnest  teachers  they  are  a  stimu- 
lus to  broader  and  more  thorough  scholarship,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  deter  those  who  are  conscious  of  weakness  in 
scholarship  from  presenting  themselves.  Yet  such  an  ex- 
amination is  not  a  complete  test  of  ability  to  teach.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  compelled  to  rely  for  further  evi- 
dence upon  testimonials  furnished  by  the  candidate.  These 
owe  what  weight  they  possess  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  write  them,  and  the  writers  are  generally  unknown  to 
the  Supervisors.  Besides,  no  one  knows,  in  reading  a 
recommendation,  how  much  is  left  unsaid.  To  judge  accu- 
rately of  a  candidate's  full  worth  as  a  teacher  she  must  be 
seen  in  the  school-room.  Such  a  test  would  be  practicable 
only  in  the  case  of  those  candidates  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
near  Boston.  In  these  cases  it  certainly  seems  desirable  that 
some  one  should  be  authorized  to  visit  the  candidate,  observe 
the  skill  in  teaching,  and  make  a  report  of  his  observations, 
which  shall  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  that  teacher. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

In  examining  candidates  for  special  certificates  to  teach  for- 
eign languages  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  not  assumed  to 
pass  upon  the  perfection  with  which  the  candidate  speaks  the 
foreign  language  which  he  proposes  to  teach  —  in  most  cases 
his  native  language.  But  they  have  taken  the  best  evidence 
from  outside  sources  that  they  have  been  able  to  procure,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  which  in  every  country  a  good  edu- 
cation, or  the  want  of  it,  will  always  give. 

Candidates  have  been  examined  in  translations  into  and 
from  English,  in  the  history  and  formation  of  their  own 
language,  and  in  the  history  of  its  literature.  The  Super- 
visors believe  that  no  one  can  be  a   fit  teacher  of  his 
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own  tongue  in  our  High  Schools  who  does  not  give  some 
evidence  of  scholarship  in  that  language  and  in  its  litera- 
ture. It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  one  who  is  to  be 
an  authority  on  his  language  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  our 
High  Schools  should  be,  if  not  an  accomplished  scholar,  at 
least  versed  in  the  subjects  as  applied  to  that  language  which 
are  regarded  as  essential  for  American  teachers  in  High 
Schools. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  these  candi- 
dates satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  teach,  especially  to 
teach  large  classes  in  a  public  school.  Their  experience 
has  generally  been  with  comparatively  small  private  classes 
or  single  pupils.  Their  power  to  hold  the  attention  and 
to  interest  such  classes  as  those  in  the  High  Schools  or  in 
the  Evening  High  School  has  never  been  tested.  The  ap- 
pointment of  such  teachers,  therefore,  as  of  other  teachers 
of  special  subjects,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  probationary, 
and  their  full  confirmation  delayed  till  the  value  of  their 
service  as  teachers  has  been  tested  and  reported  upon. 

AVAILABLE  CANDIDATES. 

The  number  of  candidates  holding  the  certificate  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  available  for  service  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  was  417,  divided  as  follows: 

First  Grade  .55 

Second  Grade  .       .        .       .       .       .  58 

Third  Grade  4ti 

Fourth  Grade  258 

417 

There  are  also  6  holding  fifth-grade  certificates.  This 
grade  is  now  no  longer  recognized. 
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The  number  of  persons  holding  special  certificates  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  was  59,  divided  as  follows  : 


Evening  Elementary  Schools     ...  18 

Phonography    ......  2 

Penmanship      ......  5 

French  and  German  .....  3 

French     .......  2 

German    .......  1 

Drawing  .        .        .        .        .        .        .  13 

Sewing     .......  15 


59 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

As  required  by  the  Eegulations  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  held  examinations  of  the  first  classes  in  the  Primary, 
Grammar,  High,  Latin,  and  Normal  Schools.  A  few  sets  of 
the  questions  prepared  for  these  examinations  have  been 
bound  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  and  the  Supervisors. 
The  order  and  subjects  of  the  examinations  were  as  follows  :  — 


EXAMINATIONS   OF   THE   FIRST  CLASSES   OF  THE  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  22  . 
Tuesday,  Jan.  22  . 
Wednesday,  Jan.  23 
Thursday,  Jan.  24 
Jan.  22,  23,  or  2-1 


January,  1884 
Drawing 
Dictation 
Composition 
Written  Arithmetic 
Oral  Arithmetic 


from  9.10  to  9.40,  A.M. 
from  11  to  11.30,  A.M. 
from  9.10  to  10.30,  A.M. 
from  9.10  to  10.30,  A.M. 


*     .  VliU  ilUUlUICLUJ. 

Reading.    Any  time  in  Jan.  prior  to  the  2 


Wednesday,  June  11 
Wednesday,  June  11 
Thursday,  June  12 
Friday,  June  13  . 
June  12  or  13 


June,  1884. 
Drawing 
Dictntion 

AVritten  Arithmetic 
Composition 
Arithmetic,  oral,  and  at  sight. 


22d. 


from  9.10  to  9.40,  A.M. 
from  10  to  10.30,  A.M. 
from  9.10  to  10.30,  A.M. 
from  9.10  to  10.30,  A.M. 


Reading.    From  May  26  to  June  11. 
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Number  promoted  in  January 
Number  promoted  in  June  . 


1,340 
4,310 


Total  number  promoted  5,G59 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

Diploma  examinations  were  beld  during  the  year  in  the  Grammar,  High, 
Latin  and  Normal  Schools  as  follows  :  — 


Thursday,  Jan.  31, 


Monday,  May  5, 


Thursday,  June  5, 


Friday,  June  6, 


Monday,  June  9 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

f  Geography : 
J     Part  I. ■ . 

Recess 
[     Part  II. 
f  English  History : 
!     Part  I. 

Recess 
I     Part  II. 
f  English  Language  : 

(a)  Composition 
Recess 

(b)  Dictation  Exercise 
[     (c)  Grammar 

f  Arithmetic: 

Part  I.  and  Part  II. 
1  Recess 
I     Part  III. 

j  United  States  History,  Second 
IB 


ook-keeping  . 

f  Drawing : 

(a)    First  two  exercises      .       .  from  9. 
Tuesday,  June  10,  ■{        Recess       .       .       .       .       .  10. 

-  |   .  (6)    Third  exercise     ...  10. 

[Music  2. 

[N.B.  —  Reading,  on  or  after  Monday,  June  2.] 


.  from  9. 
10. 
10. 

.  from  9. 
10. 
10. 

.  from  9. 
11 
11. 

2. 

.  from  9. 
10. 
10. 

Class,  from  9. 

2. 


10  to 

30  to 
50  to 

10  to 
30  to 
50  to 

10  to 
to 
20  to 
05  to 

10  to 
15  to 
30  to 
15  to 
05  to 

1 5  to 
15  to 
35  to 
05  to 


10.30 
10.50 
12 

10.30 
10.50 
12 

11 

11.20 
12 
4 

10.15 
10.30 
12 

11.30 
4 

10.15 
10.::5 
11.86 
3.30 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Fourth-  Year  Class. 

Wednesday,  June  4,  Astronomy  from  9.15  to  11.30 

{English  Language  and  Literature      .  from  9.15  to  1 1.30 
Recess  11.80  to  12 
Music       .       .       .       .       .       .        12      to  1.30 

f  Chemistry  or  Physics       .       .       .  from  9.15  to  11.30 

\        Recess  11.30  to  12 

(_  Drawing  or  Solid  Geometry     .       .        12      to  2 
History     .....       .  from  9.15  to  11.30 

f  Foreign  Language,  four  years'  study,  from  9.15  to  11.30 

j         Recess  11.30  to  12 

j  Foreign  Language,  one  year's  and  tico 

I    years'  study  12      to  2 

[N.B.  —  Reading,  on  or  after  Monday,  June  2.] 


Thursday,  June  5, 

Friday,  June  6, 
Monday,  June  9, 

Tuesday,  June  10, 
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Friday, Dec.  21,'83,  «j 


Friday,  Feb.  1, 
Thursday,  June 


•  { 


Friday,  June  6 
Monday,  June  9, 
Tuesday,  June  10, 


Wednesday,  J'ne  1 1 , 
[N.B.  - 


Third-  Year  Class. 

English,  including  Milton  :  — 

Part  I   from  9. 15  to  11 

Recess   11      to  11.30 

Part  II   11.30  to  12.45 

Modern  History  to  the  middle  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century       .       .       .  from  9. 15  to  11.45 

English,  including  Shakespeare       .  from  9.15  to  11.30 

Recess   11.30  to  12 

Music   12      to  1.30 

Physics   from  9. 15  to  11.30 

Recess   11. 30  to  12 

Drawing  or  Solid  Geometry      .       .  12      to  2 

History  from  9.15  to  11.30 

Recess  11.30  to  12 

Civil  Government     .       .       .       .        12      to  2 

Foreign  Language,  three  years'  study,  from  9. 15  to  11.30 

Recess  11. 30  to  12 

Foreign  Language,  one  year's  study,        12       to  2 

Chemistry  from  9. 15  to  11.30 

-Reading,  on  and  after  Monday,  June  2.] 


LATIN  SCHOOLS. 


{Prescribed  Greek 
Recess 
Elective  Greek  . 


Friday,  June  6, 


Monday,  June  9, 


Tuesday,  June  10 


{Prescribed  Latin 
Recess 
Elective  Latin  . 

f  History  and  Geography 

Recess 
j  English  Language 
[French 

Arithmetic 
Recess 
•ra 


f  Arithn 
I  Algebr 


(  Geometry 
Wednesd'y,  J'ne  ll.-l  Recess 


Botany  or  Physics 


from  9.15  to  11 
11      toll. 30 
11.30  to  2 

from  9.15  to  11.15 
11.15to  11.45 
11.45  to  2 

from  9.15  to  11 
11      to  11.30 
11.30  to  1 
1      to  2 

from  9. 15  to  10.45 
10.45  toll.  15 
11.15to  1.15 

from  9.15  to  11.15 
11.15  to  11.45 
11.45  to  1.30 


Wednesd'y,  Jan.30, 
Thursday,  Jan.  31, 
Thursday,  May  22, 
Friday,  May  23, 
Monday,  June  9, 
Tuesday,  June  10, 
Thursday,  June  12, 
Friday,  June  13, 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Geography        .       .  ; 
Psychology,  Part  I.  . 
Arithmetic 
Psychology,  Part  II. 
English  Language 
Natural  History 
Physiology  and  School  Hygiene 
Principles  of  Teaching 


from  9.15 
from  9.15 
from  9.15 
from  9.15 
from  9.15 
from  9.15 
from  9. 15 
from  9.15 
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In  all  the  schools  the  bestowal  of  the  diploma  is  based 
equally  upon  the  year's  work  and  upon  the  result  of  the 
examination.  The  value  of  the  year's  work  is  usually  de- 
termined by  taking  the  average  of  daily  credits  or  of  several 
examinations,  more  or  less  formal,  held  during  the  yen-. 
Though  in  theory  the  final  examination  by  the  Supervisors  has 
an  equal  weight  with  the  year's  work  in  deciding  the  standing 
of  a  scholar,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  rarely  alters  it  essentially. 
The  diploma  examination  papers  are  marked  by  the  master 
or  by  the  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  The 
master,  in  the  examinations  which  he  has  set  during  the 
year,  has  in  mind,  and  is  guided  largely  by,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Supervisors'  examination  of  the  previous  year. 
By  this  standard  he  has  repeatedly  during  the  year  gauged 
the  scholars'  ability.  The  final  examination  is,  therefore, 
but  a  more  formal  verdict  upon  a  question  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  already  practically  settled. 

The  questions  of  the  Supervisors  are  based  upon  the  work 
required  by  the  course  of  study.  They  are  first  submitted 
to  the  different  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
criticism,  and  afterwards  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations 
for  approval.  s  These  questions  indicate  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Board,  are  "the  proper  standards  to  be  reached  in  the 
several  classes,"  and  in  some  measure  also,  indirectly,  the  best 
methods  of  study  to  be  used  in  reaching  those  standards.  But, 
in  forming  their  own  judgment  of  what  is  a  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  course  of  study,  the  Supervisors  have  consulted 
freely  with  the  teachers,  and  have  carefully  observed  in  their 
visits  to  the  schools  the  work  done  by  good  teachers.  They 
have  not  felt  that  they  would  be  justified  in  adapting  their 
examinations  to  the  work  of  poor  teachers,  nor  even  to  that 
of  average  teachers,  but  to  the  capacities  and  attainments  of 
average  children  taught  by  good  teachers.  While  this  has 
been  their  aim,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  their  judgment 
is  fallible,  and  that  it  may  sometimes  occur  that  even  in 
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well-taught  schools  an  examination  will  be  found  too  difficult, 
as  they  are  also  sometimes  thought  too  easy.  Where  they 
have  found  that  their  questions  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered  in  schools  taught  by  able,  well-informed  teachers, 
anxious  to  do  their  whole  duty,  they  have  accepted  the 
result  as  indicating  a  failure  on  their  part  rightly  to  gauge 
the  abilities  of  the  children,  rather  than  inefficiency  in  the 
teaching. 

The  results  of  the  diploma  examinations  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  examined  .  .  .  2,196 
Number  of  diplomas  awarded       ....  2,098 

These  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Grammar  Schools. 
Number  of  pupils  examined  .... 
Number  of  diplomas  awarded  .... 
Number  of  pupils   allowed   to   enter  the  High 

Schools  unconditionally  ..... 
Number  of  pupils  allowed  to  enter  High  Schools 

on  probation  ....... 

Number  of  pupils  refused  diplomas 


1,703 
1,644 

1,288 

356 
59 


High  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  examined         .        .        .        .  394 
Number  of  diplomas  awarded  as  follows  : 

English  High   70 

Girls' High   144 

Roxbury  High     .......  24 

Dorchester  High          ......  21 

Charlestown  High       ......  37 
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West  Roxbuiy  High 
East  Boston  High 
Brighton  High 


17 

34 
§ 


356 


Of  the  High-School  graduates  for  this  year,  84  will  take 
the  advanced  course  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  16  will  enter 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  10  will  continue  their 
studies  in  other  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  two 
numbers  are  an  understatement  of  the  number  who  will  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  higher  institutions. 

Boys'  Latin  School. 

Thirty  boys  completed  the  course  and  wTere  examined,  all 
of  whom  received  diplomas. 

Twenty-three  applied  for  admission  to  Harvard  College 
and  were  admitted  with  two  conditions  and  eighty-two 
r  honors,"  —  two  boys  receiving  seven  "  honors  "  each.  Two 
graduates  entered  Trinity  College  without  condition.  One 
was  admitted  to  Brown  University  with  a  partial  condition. 
One  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School ;  one  intends  to 
enter  the  School  of  Technology ;  one  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  taking  the  examination ;  one  intends  to  devote 
himself  to  music. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
Thirteen  girls  completed  the  course  of  study  and  were 
examined,  twelve  of  whom  received  diplomas.  Of  these, 
ten  will  enter  college,  five  going  to  Boston  University,  two 
to  Smith  College,*  two  to  TVellesley,  and  one  to  the 
Harvard  M  Annex."  Two,  however,  were  examined  for 
admission  to  the  "Annex,"  one  receiving  six  "honors,"  and 

*One  of  these  young  ladies  lias  sinee  reeeived  a  prize  of  $200  for  passing  the  best 
examination  on  the  studies  required  for  admission. 
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the  other  five.  To  the  other  institutions,  students  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination  on  a  certificate  of  qualification 
from  the  master. 

I 

Normal  School. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  class  of  this  school 
was  56,  all  of  whom  received  diplomas  entitling  them  to 
teachers'  certificates  of  the  fourth  grade. 

EXAMINATION  OF    DIPLOMA  PAPEKS. 

Under  the  regulation  requiring  the  reexamination  of  the 
papers  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  thirteen  Grammar  Schools  and  two  High  Schools 
were  designated  by  the  Superintendent,  from  which  all  the 
papers  were  examined  and  reported  upon,  with  reference  to 
"the  value  of  the  pupils'  work  and  the  marking  of  the  teach- 
ers thereon,"  each  Supervisor  taking  one  or  more  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  reports  were  read  to  the  Committee  041 
Examinations.  By  their  order,  those  relating  to  each  school 
were  afterwards  put  together  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent,  for  the  inspection,  if  desired,  of  the  princi- 
pals of  the  schools  concerned.  They  have  generally  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

ESTIMATES  OF  TEACHEPS. 

In  forming  their  estimates  of  the  value  of  a  teacher's  ser- 
vice, as  required  by  the  Regulations,  the  Supervisors  have  not 
based  their  judgment  upon  the  results  of  written  or  oral  ex- 
aminations merely.  They  deprecate  making  these  the  unva- 
rying standard  by  which  all  schools  and  teachers  are  to  be 
judged.  The  previous  condition  of  the  pupils,  the  regularity 
of  their  attendance,  and  the  character  of  their  homes,  are  all 
elements  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
teacher's  work.    But  further  than  this,  a  small  part  only  of 
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what  goes  forth  from  a  good  teacher,  especially  in  the  earlier 
grades,  finds  expression  in  results  which  can  he  put  upon 
paper.  The  highest  results  everywhere  are  least  capable  of 
accurate  measurement.  The  qualities  which  are  most  influ- 
ential in  the  formation  of  character  cannot  be  weighed  by  the 
understanding.  Yet  these  higher  qualities  in  the  teacher  will 
none  the  less  produce  results  that  may  be  surely  felt.  They 
make  themselves  visible  in  the  self-government  of  the  pupils, 
in  their  cheerful  industry,  in  their  readiness  to  do  their 
whole  duty  from  higher  motives  than  desire  of  class  rank,  in 
the  power  which  guides  everything  that  goes  to  make  the 
life  of  the  school-room  toward  the  highest  ends.  It  is  to 
such  results  as  these  that  the  Supervisors  have  looked,  even 
more  than  to  the  results  of  examinations,  for  their  means  of 
estimating  a  teacher's  value.  But  the  higher  result  is  likely 
to  include  the  lower.  Men  and  women  of  strong  and  high 
character,  who  work  in  a  broad  spirit  for  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  ends,  will  not  often  fail,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
of  securing  both.  Where  they  do  fail  of  either  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Supervisors  to  find  out  the  true  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure, and  to  give  credit  to  the  effort,  while  giving*  their  aid 
toward  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cause. 


THE  MID-YEAR  PROMOTION. 

Examinations  for  promotion  in  January  from  the  Primary 
to  the  Grammar  Schools,  under  the  regulation  restoring 
semiannual  promotions,  were  held  in  38  of  the  51  school 
districts.  In  four  of  these,  however,  but  9  children  were 
promoted.  The  whole  number  promoted  in  January  was 
a  little  less  than  one-third  of  those  promoted  in  June.  I' 
several  of  the  districts  the  number  of  January  and  June 
promotions  was  about  equal,  and  in  these  and  some  others  the 
arrangements  made  seem  to  look  to  an  equal  number  of  pro- 
motions at  the  two  seasons  of  the  year.    In  the  majority  of 
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districts,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  principal  promotion 
will  be  made  in  June,  such  pupils  only  being  promoted  in 
January  as  failed  of  promotion  in  June,  and  need  extra  time 
for  preparation,  or  pupils  whose  age  and  aptness  to  learn 
warrant  more  rapid  advancement. 

The  course  of  study  for  Primary  Schools  is  laid  out  for 
three  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren cannot  complete  it  properly  in  all  its  parts  in  less  time 
than  that.  Not  a  few  will  need  more  than  three  years.  In 
some  districts  many  parents  teach  their  children  at  home  till 
they  are  seven  years  of  age.  These  children,  though  entering 
late,  yet,  having  the  advantage  of  home  training,  can  com- 
plete the  course  in  two  years  and  a  half,  or  even  two  years. 
But  in  most  districts  the  children  who  can  be  prepared  in 
less  time  are  young,  and  should  be  allowed  the  full  time  of 
preparation,  to  secure  a  healthy  development  of  mind  and 
body. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  children  enter  upon  their 
school  course  in  September.  There  is  no  such  high  tide  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  certainly  not  in  winter. 
Few  parents  are  willing  to  send  their  little  ones  to  school  for 
the  first  time  in  mid-winter.  It  is  not  till  after  the  April  vaca- 
tion that  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  January  promotions  begin  to 
till  up.  Through  April  and  May,  as  the  warm  weather  advances, 
the  children  come  in  one  by  one.  But  these  children,  admitted 
in  the  last  third  of  the  year,  learn  little  more  than  they 
forget  in  the  summer  vacation,  beyond  habits  of  school  be- 
havior. Their  forgotten  learning  is  so  far  recovered  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  next  year  that  they  usually  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  advanced  section  of  the  third  class.  But  at 
best  most  of  them  need  for  healthy  growth  and  a  proper 
completion  of  the  school  course  the  three  full  years  from 
the  September  following  their  admission.  A  system  of  pro- 
motions, then,  which  is  based  upon  an  expectation  of  an  equal 
number  of  admissions  in  the  first  half  and  in  the  second  half 
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of  the  year,  and  upon  the  equal  value  of  the  work  done  by  begin- 
ners in  the  different  halves  of  the  year,  presupposes  a  state 
of  things  which. does  not  really  exist,  and  which  will  be  sure 
to  result  in  the  incomplete  preparation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  pupils.  A  normal  system  of  promotions  from 
■Primary  Schools  would  seem  to  racjuire  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children,  both  those  entering  in  September  and 
those  entering  in  the  spring,  should  receive  their  promotion 
at  the  same  time,  in  June,  while  the  most  backward  of  the 
September  group,  and  the  most  forward  of  the  spring  group 
may  be  reserved  for  the  mid-year  examination. 


VISITS  OF  TEACHERS  TO  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  most  useful  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may 
improve  herself  in  her  work  are  visits  to  other  schools. 
But  these  visits  should  not  be  confined  to  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  A  teacher  should  know  thoroughly  the  work 
that  is  done  in  the  grade  below  her  own,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  take  up  the  work  of  that  grade  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully. Especially  is  this  important  since  the  adoption 
of  the  revised  course  of  study.  Teachers  in  the  lowest  class 
in  the  Grammar  School,  in  particular,  do  not  know  as  they 
ought  the  mental  condition  of  the  children  who  now  come 
under  their  care.  They  often  omit  to  continue  certain  kinds 
of  instruction  which  children  have  begun  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  or  they  lose  time  in  repeating  what  is  already 
familiar.  Especially  in  arithmetic  and  elementary  science 
the  instruction  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  Grammar  School 
fails  to  match  as  closely  as  it  should  with  the  number-work 
and  "observation  lessons"  in  the  Primary  School.  In  schools 
where  semiannual  promotions  are  made  from  one  teacher  to 
another,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  each  teacher  should 
keep  herself  informed  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in 
the  grades  next  higher  and  lower  than  her  own,  and  should 
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also,  if  possible,  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren themselves  who  are  to  come  to  her  at  the  next  promo- 
tion. When  this  is  done  the  break  in  passing  from  one 
teacher  to  another  will  be  hardly  sensible,  and  the  children 
will  lose  no  time.  This  loss  of  time  is  inevitable  if  the 
teacher  must  become  acquainted  with  her  children  and  the 
contents  of  their  minds  after  they  come  to  her.  On  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  this  knowledge,  and  because  of 
the  increase  of  personal  influence  and  moral  power  coming 
from  longer  acquaintance  of  the  teacher  with  her  pupils, 
the  Supervisors  are  of  the  opinion  that  frequent  changes  of 
children  from  one  teacher  to  another  are  undesirable,  and 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  in  every  school  by  which 
each  teacher  should  keep  her  class  a  full  year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING  FOR    PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Primary  Schools  all  the  supplementary  reading 
that  is  furnished  in  the  circulating  boxes  is  eagerly  welcomed 
and  well  used.  It  is  furnished  only  to  the  first  and  second 
classes  ;  yet  teachers  of  third  classes,  who  have  either  ex- 
hausted their  permanent  supply  or  found  it  unsuited  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  their  children,  have  occasionally  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  used  the  readers  furnished  to  the 
second  classes  in  the  same  building,  when  not  in  use.  In 
truth  no  class  needs  the  benefits  of  supplementary  reading 
more  than  beginners.  At  first  the  reading  matter  is  supplied 
by  the  teachers'  own  invention  in  the  form  of  sentences 
written  on  the  black-board,  repeating,  in  varying  forms  and 
fresh  attractions,  words  already  learned,  combined  each  day 
with  one  or  more  new  words.  Even  when,  after  a  little 
time,  the  children  begin  to  read  in  print  from  the  chart,  and 
later  in  the  primer,  the  printed  lesson  is  supplemented,  or 
rather  prefaced,  by  one  on  the  black-board  containing  all 
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the  new  words  in  a  variety  of  forms  different  from  the 
printed  sentences.  This  variety  is  a  constant  stimulus  to 
the  child's  curiosity,  while  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
partially  learned  vocabulary  is  the  needful  basis  for  sure 
progress  afterwards.  The  primers  in  common  use  arc;  too 
rapidly  progressive.  There  is  too  little  repetition,  and  chil- 
dren are  hurried  forward  to  new  acquisitions  before  they 
have  fully  fixed  the  words  already  presented.  The  farther 
they  advanee,  the  more  the  teaeher's  time  and  energies  are 
taxed  to  furnish  her  elass  with  a  proper  amount  of  parallel 
reading  matter.  In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  black-board, 
many  teachers  have  used  slips  of  paper  containing  in  new 
combinations  the  words  of  the  book.  A  collection  of  such 
sentences,  in  a  printed  form  that  coidd  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  children,  would  be  a  saving  of  much  time  and  labor 
to  the  teacher,  and  would  make  the  first  year's  work  more 
complete  and  satisfactory. 

The  boxes  of  circulating  reading  for  the  Primary  Schools 
were  called  in  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  their  contents  ex- 
amined, worn-out  books  discarded,  and  the  rest,  repaired  and 
re-covered,  sent  out  on  their  circuits  about  November  1. 
Even  the  old  discarded  books  that  contained  any  sound  por- 
tion have  been  carried  off1  by  teachers,  to  add  to  their  per- 
manent stores  of  supplementary  reading.  Some  of  the  books 
which  passed  the  inspection  a  year  ago  are  now  worn  out, 
and  the  supply  will  soon  need  further  replenishing. 

The  following  books  from  the  list  selected  for  circulating 
reading  in  the  Grammar  Schools  have  been  purchased  and 
used  in  20  schools  :  — 

"Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe"  (revised  edition);  "Zig- 
zag Journeys  in  The  Orient"  (revised  edition)  ;  Scudder's 
"Boston  Town  "  ;  Towle's  "  Vasco  da  Gama  "  ;  Towle's  "  Ma- 
gellan "  ;  "  Fairy  Land  of  Science  "  ;  Hawthorne's  ?r  True  Sto- 
ries " ;  Higginson's  "  Young  Folks'  Book  of  Explorer-  "  : 
Scott's  "  Kenilworth  "  and  "  Ivanhoe  "  ;  Longfellow's  *:  Evan- 
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geline";  "Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur";  "What  Mr. 
Darwin  Saw  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the  Ship 
'Beagle'";  Miss  Muloch's  "  A  Noble  Life";  Miss  M.  E. 
Dodge's  "  Hans  Brinker." 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  books  that  have  not 
been  answered,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  appro- 
priation for  supplementary  reading.  The  appropriation  made 
for  the  present  year  will  allow  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
number  already  purchased.  Should  the  same  policy  be  con- 
tinued, as  is  earnestly  recommended,  a  good  library  of  circu- 
lating reading,  suited  to  different  classes  and  tastes,  will  in  a 
few  years  be  accumulated. 

It  may  be  thought  best,  in  process  of  time,  that  books 
from  this  list,  including  much  of  the  best  standard  literature 
for  the  young,  should  be  used  in  the  two  higher  classes  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  readers.  In 
these  classes  the  children  are  of  sufficient  maturity  to  read 
somewhat  rapidly,  and  to  take  interest  in  compositions  com- 
plete in  themselves.  At  this  period  "  scrap-reading  "  becomes 
tiresome  and  uninteresting,  especially  when  the  extracts  are 
taken  —  as  too  many  are  —  from  books  unsuited  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils.  They  have  reached  an  age,  too,  when  some- 
what less  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  expression,  and  more 
to  the  thought.  To  stimulate  their  own  thought,  they  must 
read  much.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  desirable,  that  on  such  a  plan  all  of  each  book  should 
be  read  aloud  in  the  class,  but  its  principal  parts  maybe,  and 
all  may  be  made  the  basis  of  most  valuable  oral  and  written 
work. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  reading  in  the  higher  classes  of 
our  Grammar  Schools  is  by  many  looked  at  too  much 
on  its  external  side,  as  an  art  to  be  cultivated  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  others,  and  too  little  as  a  means  of  culture.  This 
has  resulted,  perhaps,  from  the  exigencies  of  exhibitions 
and  other  public  occasions.    But  art,  that  is  special  skill  of 
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any  kind,  whether  in  music,  drawing,  or  elocution,  is  too 
"long"  for  the  brief  and  crowded  years  bf  public-school  edu- 
cation, The  office  of  the  public  school  is  rather  to  train  all 
the  faculties  to  their  best  service  in  every-day  life.  There 
must  indeed  be  a  certain  amount  of  elocutionary  drill  to  gain 
distinctness  of  utterance,  correct  pronunciation,  and  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  voice.  The  printed  page  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  such  an  exercise  is  not  reading,  and  has  an 
end  of  its  own  apart  from  the  reading-lesson  proper.  That  is 
concerned  with  thought,  and  the  main  object  of  the  reading- 
lesson  is  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  what  they 
read.  The  expression  is  but  a  sign,  more  or  less  imperfect, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  The  elocutionist  drills  with  tiresome 
iteration  upon  a  few  "pieces."  The  teacher  who  looks  for 
the  highest  results  seeks  to  cany  his  pupils  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  their  intelligence  can  follow  over  a  wide  range  of  reading. 
The  one,  looking  to  outward  expression  as  an  end,  gives  his 
pupils  little  to  read.  The  other,  making  inward  growth  the 
end  of  all  his  teaching,  gives  them  all  that  they  can  assimilate, 
and  looks  at  the  expression  as  but  one  index  of  the  mental 
condition. 

The  books  selected  for  circulating  supplementary  reading  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  are  mainly  works  addressed  to  the  im- 
agination and  feelings.  Books  of  this  general  character  have 
been  selected,  not  merely  because  children  like  them  best, 
though  that  fact  would  indicate  a  natural  demand  which  a  wise 
education  should  seek  to  meet,  but  also  for  the  twofold  reason 
that  they  serve,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  purely  intellectual  studies  upon  which 
the  work  of  the  pupils  is  chiefly  concentrated ;  and  still 
further,  because,  more  than  by  any  other  agency  except  per- 
sonal influence,  it  is  by  the  reading  of  books  which  present  to 
the  feelings,  through  the  pictures  of  the  imagination,  high 
ideals  of  conduct,  that  character  is  formed  and  elevated. 
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ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES  AND  THEIR  USE. 

At  present  English  dictionaries  are  furnished  to  the  three 
upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  object,  appa- 
rently, is  that  pupils  may  become  habituated  to  using  tbem  as 
books  of  reference  in  reading  and  in  preparing  other  lessons. 
But  it  is  questionable  if  the  use  of  the  dictionary  as  a  text- 
book for  study  was  designed  or  is  wise.  Its  right  use  in 
schools  is  believed  to  be  that  which  every  educated  person 
makes  of  it  after  he  leaves  school,  namely,  to  learn  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  new  words,  as  they  occur  in 
reading,  or  the  orthography  of  unfamiliar  words,  as  they  occur 
in  writing.  The  reader  who  refers  to  the  dictionary  for  a 
definition  of  a  new  word  is  aided  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
connection  in  which  the  word  occurs  ;  the  definition  is  itself 
defined  by  the  context.  If,  however,  the  dictionary  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  definitions  of  wholly  new 
words  apart  from  reading,  the  student  has  no  such  aid.  The 
definition  is  empty  of  any  real  meaning.  It  is  learned  only 
by  an  act  of  unaided  memory,  and  is,  of  course,  soon  for- 
gotten. Even  if  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  frame  sentences 
containing  the  words  whose  definitions  he  is  learning  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  make  some  odd  misapplication  of  them,  such 
as  foreigners  are  apt  to  make  in  learning  a  new  language. 

The  most  rational  method  of  expanding  the  vocabulary  of 
children  would  certainly  seem  to  be  through  words  in 
connected  discourse.  The  "  language  in  motion  "  can  alone 
give  life  and  meaning  to  empty  symbols.  Much  reading  is 
the  surest  and  most  thoughtful  help  to  the  knowledge  of 
one's  own  language,  as  to  that  of  other  languages.  The 
pupil  should  at  times  be  made  to  read  carefully,  and  required 
to  bring  clearly  to  his  understanding  the  force  of  all  unusual 
words.  At  other  times  he  should  read  freely,  and  feel, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  understanding,  the  sense  of 
what  he  reads. 
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EXERCISES  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 

By  the  present  programme  the  formal  study  of  English 
grammar  is  taken  up  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Grammar- 
School  course.  The  text-book  is  then  used  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  third  year  "exercises  leading  to  the  classification  of 
words"  are  added  to  the  language  work  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  This  direction  is  often  interpreted  as  implying 
the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  usual  way;  and,  in 
fact,  in  some  schools  the  study  of  technical  grammar  really 
begins  in  the  third  year,  and  even  earlier.  This  course  was 
not,  however,  intended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

At  whatever  stage  the  study  of  grammar  be  undertaken, 
the  ideas  upon  which  grammatical  classification  rests  must 
first  be  developed  before  definitions  are  attempted.  The 
pupils  must  be  taught  by  suitable  illustrative  examples  the 
powers  or  functions  of  words  in  a  sentence.  The  child  may 
be  gradually  led  to  the  apprehension  of  these  by  exercises 
like  the  following:  The  teacher  gives  out  the  sentence, 
"  John  reads  his  book  at  home  carefully."  She  then  asks, 
"What  does  each  of  these  words  tell?"  The  scholars  an- 
swer in  their  order,  "  John  "  tells  who  "  reads  "  ;  "  reads  " 
tells  what  he  does;  "his"  tells  whose  book  is  meant: 
"  book,"  what  he  reads  ;  "  at  home,"  where  he  reads  ;  "  care- 
fully," how  he  reads.  Again,  the  teacher  may  reverse  the 
exercise  and  build  up  a  sentence  by  calling  upon  the  pupils 
to  suggest  words  which  shall  express  the  same  or  other  ideas. 
The  scholar  having  become  skilful  in  this  kind  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  it  will  be  easy,  when  the  study  of  formal 
grammar  begins,  to  attach  a  name  to  the  part  which  each 
word  plays  in  the  sentence,  and  to  give  a  definition  that  the 
scholar  will  easily  understand  and  remember.  Scholars 
should  also  be  early  trained  to  arrange  in  classes  words  ex- 
pressive of   various  ideas  with   which   they  are  familiar. 
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Classification  according  to  grammatical  ideas  and  relations 
will  then  be  more  easily  apprehended. 

MEMORY  DRILL. 

A  great  deal  of  the  labor  expended  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil  is  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  memory  facts  and 
principles  which  have  already  been  presented  and  are  but 
partially  learned.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
methods  adopted  in  this  kind  of  work  should  be  as  effective 
as  possible,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  wasted,  and  that  it 
may  promote,  rather  than  hinder,  real  mental  growth.  But 
the  end  in  view  is  often  a  mistaken  one.  Unfortunately 
much  of  this  work  is  directed  toward  the  immediate  end  of 
passing  a  coming  examination,  and  hence,  though  successful  in 
that,  fails  of  securing  the  higher  ends  of  education.  A  wise 
teacher  will  indeed  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  his  pupils  are  to 
be  examined  ;  yet  it  is  not  to-morrow's  examination,  but  that 
of  years  to  come  that  he  keeps  in  mind.  Hence  he  endeavors, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  connect  all  his  work  with  real  things  ; 
and  a  judicious  examiner,  whether  teacher  or  supervisor,  will 
aim  to  base  his  questions  on  the  practical  requirements  of 
real  life,  —  that  is,  to  see  that  facts  and  principles  have  been 
so  thoroughly  mastered  and  associated  with  their  use  that 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  real  work  of  life.  It  is  believed 
that,  more  than  ever  before,  the  teaching  of  our  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools  is  directed  toward  the  really  useful,  and 
that  methods  of  mental  discipline  which  are  purely  scholastic 
are  gradually  disappearing. 

But  occasionally  teachers,  even  good  teachers,  slip  into 
routine  methods  of  teaching  which  not  only  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing what  is  desired,  but  are  even  deadening  to  growth.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  class  repetitions,  which  are  too 
frequently  heard,  of  definitions  or  facts  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  "  Say  it  again"  —  "again"  —  "again"  —  "again,"  de- 
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mauds  the  teacher,  while  the  class  continue  the  repetition  till 
the  ear  is  wearied  with  the  "blows  of  sound."  The  exercises 
may  possibly  have  imprinted  a  series  of  words  upon  the  mem- 
ory from  the  mere  painfullness  of  the  effort,  but  no  thought 
has  been  excited  by  it,  and  interest  lias  been  killed.  It  is  of 
such  exercises  as  these  that  the  saying  of  Montaigne  is  true, 
"To  learn  by  heart  is  not  to  learn."  He  learns  "  by  heart  " 
truly  who  learns  with  the  heart  and  the  understanding  also. 

Now  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  repetition  in  any  branch 
of  study.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  violation  of  sound 
principles  to  make  children  repeat  over  in  a  set  form  any 
definition  or  statement  of  fact  which  they  can  give  in  their 
own  words.  If  a  child  is  to  remember  thoughts  his  own 
thought  must  be  exercised.  His  memory  will  be  retentive  in 
proportion  to  the  impression  made,  and  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  impressions  are  made  only  when  the  other  facul- 
ties are  enlisted.  In  the  second  place,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  learned,  in  order  that  the  child's 
faculties  may  all  be  kept  alert,  the  teacher  must  study  variety. 
The  substance  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  but  in  con- 
stantly new  forms.  In  nothing  does  a  thoughtful  teacher 
differ  from  a  routine  teacher  so  much  as  in  this.  Repetition 
without  variety  is  the  essence  of  routine,  and  "  routine,"  says 
a  French  writer,  "is  the  death  of  teaching."  A  bright, 
thoughtful  teacher  is  ever  finding  out  "  witty  inventions  "  to 
keep  awake  the  interest  of  her  children,  and  her  own  not  less, 
while  she  reviews,  each  day,  the  work  of  past  days  and 
weeks. 

RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS . 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  of  composition  in  the  Grammar 
School  must  be  mainly  confined  to  securing  simple  grammati- 
cal correctness.  He  can  do  little  beyond  getting  from  his 
pupils  reproductions  in  correct  language  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  read,  or  simple  descriptions  of  their  experiences. 
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In  the  High  School  more  mast  be  attempted.  The  pupil's 
taste  is  to  be  formed,  his  power  of  expression  enlarged  by 
an  increase  of  his  vocabulary  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  his  power  of  original  thought  stimu- 
lated. Through  the  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
and  the  study  of  his  own  and  a  foreign  language  he  is  con- 
stantly receiving  the  best  training  toward  the  formation  of  a 
correct  taste  and  an  enlargement  of  his  means  of  expression. 
Every  lesson  in  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  exercises  in  extemporaneous  composition. 
The  pupil's  judgment  is  called  into  constant  exercise,  and  he 
learns  with  each  lesson  new  words  and  new  meanings.  If 
his  teacher  is  a  competent  guide  the  pupil  will  attend  to  the 
form  of  expression,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  words,  and 
will  observe  more  nicely  the  right  use  of  words  than  he  is 
likely  to  do  in  the  rapid  reading  of  books  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. In  this  way,  and  by  the  study  of  good  English 
authors,  he  is  really  acquiring  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  — 
air  that  he  needs  to  put  into  use  when  he  comes  to  write. 

Is  there  any  place,  then,  for  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric  in 
the  brief  High-School  course  ?  If  the  text-book  on  rhetoric 
be  used  as  a  hand-book  of  reference,  to  which  the  teacher  sends 
his  pupils  occasionally  for  explanation  of  terms  which  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  use  in  the  study  of  English  authors,  or  for  a 
formal  statement  of  some  important  principle  discovered  in 
the  course  of  their  own  work,  and  for  examples  in  addition 
to  those  furnished  in  their  reading  and  writing,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  value.  But  as  in  natural  science,  so  in  lan- 
guage ;  the  pupil  must  first  be  trained  to  observe,  to  collect 
his  facts  for  himself,  and  then  to  formulate,  with  the  help  of 
his  teacher,  the  few  principles  upon  which  good  use  in  writing 
and  speaking  depends.  Ample  reading  of  good  literature  and 
abundant  exercises  in  criticism,  both  of  Avhat  is  read  and  of 
what  is  written,  must  precede  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric, 
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which  may  therefore  well  be  deferred  to  a  higher  stage  of 
education  than  the  High  School. 

What  is  called,  in  books  on  rhetoric,  "invention,"  thai  is, 
the  discovery  of  the  pupil's  own  thought,  can  be  stimulated 
in  no  way  so  well  as  by  direct  contact  with  suitable  objects 
of  thought.  The  pupil  must  tirst  be  tilled  with  his  subject 
before  he  can  write.  The  form  must  follow  the  thought,  and 
be  suggested  by  it.  Writing  after  prescribed  models  in  text- 
books  on  composition  is  likely  to  be  artificial  and  self-con- 
scious. If  the  pupil's  reading  and  investigations  under  the 
guidance  of  a  good  teacher  do  not  stimulate  his  thought,  and 
suggest  some  suitable  form  in  which  to  present  it,  no  text- 
book will  be  likely  to  help  him.  The  teacher  can  render  far 
better  help  than  the  best  possible  text-book.  By  his  ques- 
tions he  can  send  the  pupil  back  to  the  best  resource,  his 
own  thought.  What  he  writes  will  then  be  his  own,  and 
will  have  some  merit  of  original  composition. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  most  of  the  teaching  in  for- 
eign languages  results  are  often  disappointing.  This  is  due, 
not  only  to  false  notions  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  but 
also,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  in  High-School  instruction  is  not  rightly  and  clearly  ap- 
prehended, and  the  instruction  directed  solely  to  that  end. 
What  is  the  true  purpose  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  High-School  course,  and  what  results  may  justly  be 
expected  ? 

These  studies  must  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  all  the  other 
studies,  their  value  as  a  mental  discipline.  The  mathematics, 
the  natural  sciences,  history,  and  English  literature,  may  all 
have,  it  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  directly  practi- 
cal bearing;  but  it  is  not  their  practical  value  chiefly,  hut 
their  value  as  means  of  training  the  mental  faculties  which 
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has  given  them  their  place  in  almost  every  plan  of  study. 
And  it  is  as  a  means  of  culture,  as  an  invaluable  help  in 
training  to  accurate  thought,  to  a  nicer  comprehension  of 
our  own  literature  and  of  the  best  literature  of  other  tongues, 
as  well  as  to  a  larger  power  of  expression,  that  the  study  of 
all  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  in  public  schools  is  to  be 
advocated.  Compared  with  these  benefits  the  possible  prac- 
tical advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan^ua^es  in 
travel,  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  are  unworthy 
of  mention.  Few,  comparatively,  of  the  graduates  of  our 
public  schools  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  use,  to  any  extent, 
in  these  practical  ways,  the  knowledge  they  acquire,  —  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  justify  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  from  those  required  by  the  best  discipline. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unreasonable  expectation  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  these  studies  in  our  public  schools, 
based  not  only  upon  ignorance  of  the  real  end  to  be  sought, 
but  also  upon  a  comparison  with  what  is  done  in  private 
classes  and  by  older  persons.  It  cannot  justly  be  expected 
that  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  in  large  classes,  com- 
posed of  young  persons  who  have  scarcely  seen  a  word  of 
any  language  but  their  own  and  whose  attention  is  largely 
occupied  with  other  studies,  as  can  be  obtained  with  small 
classes  composed  of  persons  of  mature  minds,  or  of  those 
whose  attention  is  concentrated  upon  one  object.  The 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  present  programme  is  very  limited,  —  less,  compared  with 
that  given  to  other  studies,  than  is  generally  given  in  schools 
of  similar  grade,  and  too  small  for  studies  depending  so 
much  at  their  beginning  upon  memory,  and  requiring  the 
utmost  concentration  of  attention. 

Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  however,  experience 
has  shown  that  much  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  the 
best  part  of  what  we  have  proposed  as  the  object  of  linguistic 
study  may  be  gained,  if  time  is  not  frittered  away  in  useless 
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labor  and  in  ambitious  attempts  to  accomplish  more  than  is 
possible.  According  to  Marcel,*  perhaps  the  highest  authority 
on  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  the  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage implies  the  ability  to  read  it,  to  understand  it  when 
spoken,  to  speak  it,  and  to  write  it;  and  these  steps,  be  in- 
sists, represent  the  order  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language.  The  first  two  of  these  steps  can  be 
fairly  well  taken  even  in  the  short  time  allowed,  but  that 
time  is  too  short  to  justify  an  attempt  to  teach  the  last 
two  ;  to  invert  the  order,  and  attempt  the  last  two  in  the 
place  of  the  first  two,  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but 
is  missing  the  main  end  of  the  study  altogether.  Yet 
such  an  inversion  is  not  uncommon,  Of  late  years,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "Natural  Method"  of 
learning  foreign  languages  (a  method  "natural"  only  to 
childhood  and  sharing  its  limitations),  the  speaking  of  the 
language  studied  has  been  put  first  and  foremost.  "  Of  the 
four  arts"  (mentioned  above),  says  Marcel,  "the  first  two 
are  indisputably  of  far  higher  importance  and  more  general 
application  than  the  other  two,  both  as  an  end  and  as  a 
means.  The  method  ought,  then,  nrst  to  teach  these  two 
arts.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  people  will  persist  in  saying  that 
the  principal  object  in  studying  a  living  language  is  to  learn 
to  speak  it.  This  popular  error  has  given  birth  to  nearly 
all  the  methods  in  vogue.  For  the  most  part  they  aim  at 
the  rapid  acquirement  of  that  art,  and  of  that  alone.  Con- 
temning the  order  and  wise  slowness  of  nature,  they  break 
off  the  chain  which  connects  together  the  four  great  objects 
of  a  language,  neglect  the  most  useful  part  of  intellectual 
communication,  and  necessarily  resort  to  processes  which  arc 
at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  language,  the  laws 
of  our  mental  organization  and  the  requirements  of  social 
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intercourse.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
almost  universal  failure  of  linguistic  teaching." 

Says  Prof.  Whitney,  writing  of  grammars  which  make 
speaking  the  main  object  aimed  at : 

In  our  schools  and  colleges  this  [method]  is  for  the  most  part  im- 
practicable. Their  circumstances  and  methods  of  instruction  render 
translation  and  construction  the  means  by  which  the  most  useful 
knowledge  and  the  best  discipline  can  be  gained.  To  the  very  great 
majority  of  those  who  learn  grammar,  ability  to  speak  is  an  object 
inferior  in  importance  to  ability  to  understand  accurately  and  readily 
the  language  as  written  or  printed  ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  former 
is  properly  to  be  made  posterior  to  that  of  the  latter.  One  who  has 
mastered  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  acquired  a  fair  vocabulary 
and  a  feeling  for  the  right  use  of  it,  will  learn  to  speak  and  to  write 
rapidly  and  well  when  circumstances  require  of  him  that  ability. 

The  complete  inversion  of  the  true  order  of  study  has  not, 
it  is  true,  been  attempted  in  our  schools,  but  the  general 
exaltation,  in  the  popular  estimate,  of  the  art  of  speaking 
to  the  first  place,  and  the  more  showy  results  of  "schools  of 
languages,"  which  teach  speaking  first  and  reading  after- 
wards and  address  the  ear  more  than  the  eye,  has  confused 
the  aim  of  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  High  Schools. 
Teachers  have  often  felt  bound,  in  obedience  to  a  supposed 
demand,  to  hurry  their  pupils  forward,  so  as  to  get  them  to 
"  converse "  as  soon  as  possible.  The  four  "  steps "  have 
been  taken  all  together,  and  each  week's  lessons  have  in- 
cluded practice  in  all.  The  results,  as  may  be  expected,  are 
generally  unsatisfactory,  and  to  none  doubtless  more  than  to 
the  teachers  themselves. 

If  we  confine  then,  the  work  to  the  first  two  steps,  what  is 
to  be  the  method  pursued?  The  inflections  and  the  parts  of 
speech  which  constitute  "the  wheel-work"  of  the  language, 
as  the  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  the  common 
idioms,  must  first  be  so  fixed  in  the  memory  that  they 
may  be  instantly  recognized.    HowTever  first  learned,  they 
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must  be  made  familiar  by  using  them  in  translation.  When 
familiar  to  the  eye  they  must  be  made  familial-  to  the 
ear.  The  foreign  teacher  who  is  to  teach  audition  must 
follow,  and  go  no  further  than,  the  pupil's  previous  acquire- 
ments. He  must  confine  himself  to  the  forms,  Vocabulary, 
and  idioms,  which  the  pupil  has  already  become  familiar  with 
in  reading.  His  work  must  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
regular  teacher's  work.  In  the  second  and  third  year's  work, 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  language,  both  in  its  vocabulary 
and  grammar,  must  be  enlarged  and  fixed  by  copious  read- 
ing. "  Reading,  constant  reading,  is  the  method  above  all 
others  in  foreign  language."  To  be  most  fruitful  it  must  be 
so  constant  and  continued  that  in  the  end  the  pupil  can 
enjoy  "  direct  reading,"  without  the  necessity  of  translating 
the  foreign  words  into  his  own  language.  The  amount  now 
read  in  French,  varying  from  two  to  four  small  volumes 
during  the  three  years'  course,  is  quite  insufficient  to  secure 
such  a  result.  But  if  the  full  time  allowed  by  the  course  of 
study,  four  hours  for  the  first  two  years  and  three  hours  for 
the  third,  be  most  economically  used,  the  foreign  teacher  at 
each  step  complementing  the  work  done  in  the  reading-lessons, 
and  aiming,  not  at  imparting  grammatical  knowledge,  but 
simply  at  training  his  pupils  to  follow  him  as  he  reads  or 
speaks  with  increasing  rapidity,  it  is  believed  that  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  may  be  brought  to  read  directly 
ordinary  French  or  German  with  ease,  and  to  understand 
it  when  spoken,  —  results  which  include  the  highest  benefits 
of  linguistic  study  and,  at  the  same  time,  lay  the  best  foun- 
dation for  later  studies,  if  opportunities  allow. 

ELECTIVES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  course  of  study  for  High  Schools,  elective  studies 
are  allowed  as  follows  : 

First  year,  French,  German,  or  Latin. 
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Second  year,  Zoology,  Book-keeping,  or  Physics. 

Third  year,  Drawing  or  Solid  Geometry. 

In  the  third  year  the  option  is  also  allowed  between  con- 
tinuing the  language  studied  during  the  two  preceding  years 
or  of  beginning  French  or  German.  During  the  past  year 
the  elective  studies  were  taken  as  follows  : 


First- Year  Class. 

Second-Year  Class. 

Third-Year  Class. 

High  Schools. 
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12 
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Till  the  last  year  the  election  of  a  foreign  language  in 
place  of  either  Solid  Geometry  or  Drawing  was  allowed. 
Some  chose  to  give  extra  time  to  the  language  previously 
studied.  Others,  especially  those  who  had  been  studying 
Latin,  took  a  modern  language.  By  the  present  regulation 
Latin  scholars  are  forced  to  choose  one  of  three  courses, 
either  leaving  school  without  a  knowledge  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage, or  abandoning  their  Latin  at  a  point  where  the  study 
is  just  beginning  to  be  fruitful  and  interesting,  or  taking  a 
modern  language  in  addition  to  their  regular  studies.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  table  some  have  chosen  the  latter  course. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  formerly  allowed  has  been  a 
cause  of  much  regret  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


*  These  took  a  new  language  as  an  extra  study. 
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SUBSTITUTES. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  calls  the  attention 
of  the  School  Committee  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Superintendent  in  his  last  annual  report  in  regard  to  the 
service  of  substitutes,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  some  such 
measures  as  are  there  suggested.  The  embarrassments  aris- 
ing from  the  present  system,  or  want  of  system,  have  been 
recognized  in  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
(Minutes  of  School  Committee,  Feb.  26,  1884.)  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  suitable  substitutes  will  be  much  less  felt,  if 
those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  do  substitute  service  can  at 
once  be  found  and  sent  where  they  are  needed.  This  cannot 
be  done  unless  a  system  of  reports  to  the  central  office  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  service  be  enforced  by  some  regulation 
of  the  Board.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  a  small  corps  of  experi- 
enced teachers  were  permanently  employed,  to  be  ready  to  go 
at  once  as  substitutes  when  wanted,  for  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice, it  is  believed  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation  would  be  remedied. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Regulations  each  pupil  attending  an  Evening 
School  pledges  himself  "to  attend  as  regularly  as  his  cir- 
cumstances will  permit."  A  certain  amount  of  irregularity 
of  attendance  is  apparently  regarded  as  inevitable,  and  is 
tolerated  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  class  who  cannot  come 
every  evening,  but  who  are  glad  to  come  whenever  their 
other  occupations  permit.  The  same  liberal  spirit  should 
be  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  lateness  in  attend- 
ance, especially  in  the  elementary  schools.  There  are  many 
earnest  pupils,  both  old  and  young,  employed  in  business  or 
at  domestic  service  till  late  in  the  day,  who  find  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  school-room  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  who  come 
as  soon  as  they  can.     It  is  a  mistake  to  impute  the  fault 
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of  tardiness,  as  it  appears  in  the  day-schools,  due  to  a 
sluggish  and  unwilling  spirit,  to  such  pupils  as  these,  who 
constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Evening-School 
membership.  To  punish  them  by  exclusion  is  unjust,  and 
defeats  the  main  object  of  the  schools.  If  they  cannot  get 
the  benefit  of  the  full  two  hours'  session,  but  are  anxious 
to  attend  for  a  shorter  time,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
get  what  good  they  can.  Ner  is  late  attendance  or  absence 
in  the  elementary  schools  the  evil  that  it  is  in  the  day- 
schools.  As  much  of  the  instruction  is  given  individually, 
a  pupil's  absence  does  not  seriously  affect  the  progress  of 
others. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Supervisors  that  the  instruction 
and  general  character  of  the  Evening  Schools  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  masters  and  sub-masters  of  the  day- 
schools  of  Boston  were  allowed  to  be  employed  in  them.  It 
can  rarely  happen  that  men  whose  teaching  is  merely  a  step- 
ping-stone to  some  other  profession,  and  whose  interests  lie 
mainly  in  other  directions,  will  equal  in  efficiency  men  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  teaching.  Men  who  teach  during  the 
day  out  of  the  city  are  now  allowed  to  be  employed. 
The  Regulations  (Sect.  191),  permit  teachers  to  give  private 
instruction  after  six  o'clock  P.M.  In  other  cities  where  Even- 
ing Schools  have  been  most  successful  they  are  taught  by 
teachers  of  the  day-schools.  The  risk  of  depreciation  in  the 
quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  day-schools  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  few  of  their  most  capable  men,  would  be  slight 
compared  with  the  advantages  gained  for  the  Evening  Schools. 

The  attendants  upon  the  evening  elementary  schools  con- 
sist of  two  very  different  classes,  namely,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  -attended  the  day-schools,  and  men  and  women  who 
have  never  attended  them.  It  is  very  important  that  these 
two  classes  should  be  taught  separately.  The  first  class 
need  the  discipline  of  the  day-school,  both  as  regards  their 
attendance  and  their  work  while  in  the  school-room.  They 
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have  already  made  considerable  progress,  arc  used  to 
school  methods,  and  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  way 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.  The  second  class  are 
generally  beginners,  or  are  near  the  beginning.  They  are 
the  most  interesting,  because  the  most  interested  pupils. 
They  need  no  watch,  only  help  and  guidance.  They  are 
annoyed  at  being  placed  with  boys  who  know  more,  but  are 
less  serious  than  they.  It  is  a  pity  to  place  these  men  and 
women  even  in  the  same  room  with  the  other  class,  as  is 
done  in  some  schools,  on  account  of  the  limited  accommoda- 
tions afforded,  or  when  the  membership  is  reduced.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  and  study  by  themselves,  nor  should 
they  be  subjected  to  the  strict  discipline  necessary  for  boys 
and  girls. 

A  larger  amount  of  suitable  reading  matter  is  much 
needed  for  the  higher  classes.  Many  of  the  pupils  who 
have  attended  two  or  more  seasons  have  read  over  and  over 
the  two  or  three  books  now  supplied  for  higher  reading. 
The  books  best  suited  for  these  schools  are  those  which  give 
information  in  a  simple  and  interesting  way.  The  number 
of  books  needed  for  advanced  reading  in  each  school  would 
not  be  large,  and  only  a  small  outlay  would  be  required. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  begs  leave  to  repeat  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  report  two 
years  ago  in  regard  to  an  appropriation  each  year  for  'r  hooks 
of  reference,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  instruction."  Two 
sections  of  the  city,  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  arc  already 
amply  supplied  with  such  helps  from  funds  given  long  ago 
by  wise  and  liberal  men.  A  yearly  appropriation  of  even  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  remaining  Grammar  Schools  would 
be  of  great  benefit.  Geography,  history,  and  elementary 
science,  especially,  cannot  be  properly  taught   without  an 
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abundance  of  collateral  helps.  Teaching  limited  to  the  bare 
text-book  becomes  narrow  and  dry.  To  impart  a  little 
knowledge  well  there  must  be  more  behind  it,  and  that 
must  be  kept  fresh  by  new  supplies.  The  pupil  needs  these 
helps  no  less  than  the  teacher.  His  mind  is  expanded  even 
by  occasional  reference  to  larger  treatises  than  his  little  text- 
book. He  gets  some  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  domain 
of  knowledge.  He  sees  the  subject  of  his  study  in  new 
relations,  and  feels  a  new  interest  in  it.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  teachers  will  generally  purchase  such  books  of 
reference,  and  place  them  on  their  desks  for  the  use  of  their 
pupils,  as  a  few  have  generously  done.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  necessary  apparatus  of  the  school-room,  and  may  rightly 
come  from  the  same  source  as  other  supplies. 


VENTILATION. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  newer  and  larger  school-houses  the 
ventilation  is  usually  good.  In  the  small  rooms  of  the  old 
Primary  School-houses,  it  is  almost  always  bad.  Of  venti- 
lating appliances,  the  double  windows  which  are  provided  in 
most  of  the  new  buildings  and  the  simple  window-board  are 
found  the  most  helpful.  In  both  the  outside  air  is  admitted 
without  a  direct  draft  upon  the  pupil.  Ventilating  ducts  are 
generally  useful  only  when  connected  with  a  heated  flue. 
But  in  ventilation  much  depends  upon  right  management. 
Too  frequently  teachers  are  found,  generally  newly  appoint- 
ed teachers  or  substitutes,  who  do  not  understand  the  proper 
management  of  the  ventilating  apparatus.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  written  directions  for  its  use  be  posted  up  in  every 
room. 

The  directions  given  in  Section  188  of  the  Regulations  that 
M  teachers  shall  see  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  is  effectually 
changed  at  recess,"  is  generally  attended  to.  The  more  im- 
portant direction,  to  see  that  it  is  changed  at  the  close  of  each 
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school-session,  is  not  so  generally  followed  ;  or  if  followed  by 
the  teacher,  its  purpose  is  thwarted  too  often  by  the  janitor, 
who  closes  the  windows  left  open  by  the  teacher  as  -non  as 
she  is  out  of  the  room.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  whole  school-building  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  The  windows  should 
be  left  open  long  enough  to  secure  a  complete  renovation  of 
the  air.  The  average  janitor  is  too  apt  to  regard  his  duties 
as  not  including  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  his  building, 
or  at  least  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  economy  of 
labor  and  fuel.  The  pipes  wdiich  supply  outside  air  to  the 
radiators  are  often  found  shut  even  in  mild  weather,  the  air 
being  taken  from  the  basement  instead  of  from  without.  A 
few  janitors  are  found,  models  of  their  kind,  w  ho  attend  to  the 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  rooms  and  halls  as  scrupulously 
as  to  the  heating,  adjusting  at  the  beginning  of  school  in  the 
morning  the  slides  of  the  ventilating  boxes  for  the  day. 


HEATING. 

In  some  of  the  older  buildings  the  system  of  "indirect  ra- 
diation" from  coils  of  steam-heated  pipes  in  the  basement, 
supplied  with  air  from  the  outside  and  supplying  heated  air 
to  the  rooms  through  hot-air  pipes  and  registers,  has  been 
recently  exchanged  for  that  of  "direct  radiation."  In  the 
latter  system,  the  steam-heated  radiator  stands  in  the  room 
and  heats  the  air  already  in  it.  Usually,  but  not  always,  an 
opening  in  the  wall  behind  the  radiator  supplies  a  small 
amount  of  outside  air.  The  objections  to  this  system  are. 
first,  that  an  insufficient  amount  of  outside  air  is  admitted 
even  when  the  draft  is  open.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  teacher 
or  janitor  often  neglects  to  open  it.  The  air  in  rooms  heated 
by  direct  radiation,  unless  very  well  ventilated,  soon  becomes 
foul,  and  the  heat  oppressive.  The  teachers  in  these  rooms 
complain  of  headache  and  frequent  colds.    A  second  objection 
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to  this  system  of  heating  is,  that  the  abolition  of  the  hot-air 
register  takes  away  the  best  means  of  drying  the  feet  and 
clothing.  A  large  portion  of  the  children  in  the  lower  schools 
wet  their  feet  at  some  time  during  the  day  in  bad  weather. 
They  sit  with  wet  feet  at  school  and  are  victims  of  colds  in 
consequence.  The  abolition  of  the  register  is  a  serious 
deprivation. 

Instances  can  be  given  in  which  the  change  from  indi- 
rect to  direct  radiation  was  made  without  consultation  with, 
and  much  to  the  regret  of,  the  principal  and  his  teachers. 
It  would  certainly  seem  desirable  that  the  School  Committee 
should  have  some  voice  in  a  matter  so  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  health. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LYMAN  R.  WILLISTOX, 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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BOSTON: 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1884. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Text-books  be  author- 
ized to  report  in  print  on  the  subject  of  supplementary 
reading. 

Attest : 

PHIXEAS  BATES, 

Secretary, 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Oct.  28,  1884. 

The  Committee  on  Text-books  present  the  following 
report  on  supplementary  reading :  — 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  distribution  and  assign- 
ment  of  permanent  supplementary  reading  be  the  same  as 
last  year.  One  book  —  Our  World,  No.  1  —  has  been 
added  to  the  Grammar-School  list. 

The  circulating-library  plan  for  the  Latin,  High,  and 
Primary  Schools  remains  unchanged.  Several  books  which 
are  now  on  the  list  of  text-books  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  supplementary  reading  for  Latin  and  High 
Schools,  and  one  book — Miss  Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's 
Race  —  has  been  added  to  the  list.  Four  books  have  been 
added  to  the  list  for  Primary  Schools:  Barnes's  New 
National  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Miss  Turner's  Stories  for 
Young  Children,  and  Modern  Series  Primary  Reading,  Part  1. 

After  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years  the  committee 
recommend  that  the  circulating-library  plan  for  Grammar 
Schools  be  changed,  and  that  a  plan  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Primary  Schools 
be  adopted.  The  plan  is  given  in  detail  on  a  subsequent 
page  of  this  report.  In  making  up  the  list  of  books  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  principals  of  schools  have  been 
consulted.  The  list  presented  contains  the  titles  of  fifteen 
books,  sets  of  which  have  already  been  purchased  and  used  ; 
and  the  titles  of  twenty  new  books,  sets  of  which  are  to  be 
purchased.  This  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  this  \  ear.  as  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  all  supplementary  reading  is 
limited  to  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  grades  of 
schools  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  this  sum. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY READING. 


LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
Books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  book  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three,  and  less  than  six,  class-rooms ;  and 
so  on  in  that  ratio. 

40  copies  for  a  set. — Ballads  and  Lyrics;  for  all  of  the 
classes.    The  Boy's  Froissart ;  second-year  class. 

6  copies  for  a  set.  — Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Litera- 
ture ;  third -year  class. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  book  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three,  and  less  than  six,  class-rooms ;  and  so 
on  in  that  ratio. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter  when  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature 
is  to  be  purchased  and  furnished  to  schools,  it  shall  be  bound  in  parts. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter  when  the  Guyot's  Introduction  to 
Geography  is  to  be  replaced  with  new  books,  Scribner's  Geographical 
Reader  shall  be  furnished. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  copies  of  Early  England,  Harper's  Half-hour 
Series,  now  in  stock,  are  to  be  used,  but  that  no  more  copies  are  to  be 
purchased. 

C1.ASS  VI. 

60  copies  for  a.  set.  —  Seven  Little  Sisters,  first  half-year. 
Each  and  All,  second  half-year.  This  is  simple,  interesting 
class-reading,  which  will  aid  the  Geography,  and  furnish  material 
for  both  oral  and  written  language  lessons.  Hooker's  Child's 
Book  of  Nature;  those  chapters  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  which  will 
supplement  properly  the  observational  studies  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  those  chapters  of  Part  III.,  on  air,  water,  and  heat, 
which  will  aid  the  instruction  in  Geography.  Our  World,  No.  1  ; 
the  reading  to  be  kept  parallel  with  the  instruction  in  Geography 
through  the  year.  Poetry  for  Children  ;  selections  appropriate  for 
reading  and  recitations. 
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60  copies  for  a  s$t. —  Stories  of  American  History;  for  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  for  material  for  language  lessons. 
Guy  of  s  Introduction  to  Geography  ;  the  reading  to  be  kept  par- 
allel with  the  instruction  in  Geography,  through  the  year.  Hook- 
er's Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Poetry  for  Children;  as  in  Class 
XL 


CliASS  IV. 


10  copies  for  a  set.  —  The  Wonder  Book,  )  „  .     ,  A  AI 

10  copies  for  a  set.  -  Tanglewood  Tales,  j  as  collateral  t0  tlie 
oral  instruction  in  Stories  in  Mythology. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  ;  as  in 
Class  V.  Poetry  for  Children;  as  in  Classes  VI.  and  V.  Read- 
ings from  Nature's  Book  (Revised  edition). 


CLASS  III. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  ;  as 
supplementary  to  oral  lessons  in  Physics,  etc.  American  Poems, 
with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes ;  appropriate  selections 
therefrom. 


CLASS  II. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Selections  from  American  Authors  ;  as 
in  part  collateral  to  the  United  States  Histor}\  American  Poems  ; 
appropriate  selections  therefrom. 


CLASS  I. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Selections  from  American  Authors.  Early 
England  —  Harper's  Half-hour  Series,  Nos.  (5  and  14.  American 
Poems;  selections  therefrom.  10  copies  for  a  set.  —  Green's 
Readings  from  English  History. 


AIVT  CliASS. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Holmes's  and  Longfellow's  Leaflets,  published  by  Houghton,  Mitt'- 
lin,  &  Co. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS   FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READINO  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sets  of  books  will  be  purchased,  each  set  consisting  of  thirty 
books. 

The  sets  will  be  distributed  among  the  nine  school  divisions. 

Each  set  will  be  put  into  a  strong,  well-made  box,  with  handles ; 
the  boxes  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  each  set  exactly  fitting  its 
box ;  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  kind  of  books  it 
contains,  to  be  marked  upon  each  box. 

A  report  card,  upon  which  the  teacher  shall  note  the  condition  of 
books  when  received,  will  accompany  each  set.  The  head  teacher 
of*  the  school  shall  receive  the  books,  note  on  the  report  their 
condition,  and  see  to  their  distribution  in  the  classes. 

Each  book  will  be  covered  with  smooth,  strong,  Manilla  paper, 
and  stamped  "  City  Property,"  with  the  date  of  its  introduction 
into  the  schools. 

The  sets  of  books  in  each  division  will  form  a  circulating  library 
in  that  division,  to  be  moved  from  school  to  school  by  the  boys 
of  the  first  class,  at  stated  periods,  or  when  directed.  When  prac- 
ticable, each  division  is  to  form  one  circuit;  when  not  practicable, 
two  or  more  circuits  shall  be  formed. 

For  instance,  the  Third  Division  would  consist  of  two  circuits  :  — 

1.  Somerset-st.  School,  Anderson-st.  School,  Phillips-st.  School, 
Blossom-st.  School,  Poplar-st.  School,  Wall-st.  School,  Chardon- 
court  School. 

2.  Cushman  School,  Sheafe-st.  School,  Snelling-pl.  School, 
Charter-court  School. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  between  two  schools  is  so  short 
that  the  larger  boys  can  easily  carry  the  books;  the  books  to  be 
conveyed  from  school  to  school  without  expense  to  the  city.  The 
books  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  pupils  only  when  used  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  teacher.  They  are  never  to  be  used  in 
cop}Ting,  or  to  be  kept  in  the  pupils'  desks.  A  set  of  well-bound 
books  will  last  from  three  to  five  years,  if  properly  used  and  handled. 

In  order  to  keep  the  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
school  new  sets  will  be  duly  approved  and  purchased  each  year, 
instead  of  replacing  parts  of  sets  as  the  books  are  worn  out. 
Four  sets— two  First  Readers,  and  two  Second  Readers — -will  be 
supplied  to  each  division  eveiy  year,  in  September. 

The  following  books  are  authorized  for  supplementary  reading 
in  Primary  Schools  :  — 

1  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 

1  Popular  Tales.    First  and  Second  Series. 


1  The  books  of  the  above  titles  in  stock  to  be  used,  but  no  more  copies  to  be  purchased. 
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Supplementary  Reader.    First  Book.    Davis  &  Co. 
Graded  Supplementary  Reading. 

First  Readers,  —  [18  sets  of  each  book.  30  books  for  a  set.] 
Mun roe's,  Appleton's,  Harvey's,  Eclectic,  Sheldon's,  The  Nursery. 
Supplementary  Reader.    Second  Book.    Davis  &  Co. 

[(J  sets  of  each  book.  30  books  for  a  set.]  Mun roe's  Advanced 
First  Reader.  Barnes's  New  National  Reader,  No.  1.  Modem 
Series  Primary  Reading,  Part  1. 

Second  Readers. —  [(J  sets  of  books,  30  books  for  a  set.]  Mun- 
roe's,  Appleton's,  Harvey's,  Lippincott's,  Munroe's  Advanced 
Second  Render.  Sheldon  &  Co. 's  Second  Reader.  Barnes's  New 
National  Reader,  No.  2.  Easy  Book.  [Published  by  Shorey.] 
Our  Little  Ones.  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.  Analytical 
Reader.  Macmillan's  Reading  Book,  Book  1L,  Standard  II. 
Turner's  Stories  for  Young  Children. 


CIRCULATING-LIBRARY  PLAN. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  not  only  to  aid  the  pupils  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  and  wholesome  reading,  but,  by  furnishing  them  with 
good  books  for  home  reading,  provide  additional  material  for  their 
work  in  composition  and  the  study  of  English  literature. 

The  list  of  books  presented  has  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  being  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  histoiy  and  English 
composition.  They  are  intended  to  form  a  small  circulating 
library  of  works,  valuable  alike  as  illustrative  of  important  epochs 
in  history,  and  as  furnishing  models  of  good  and  entertaining  lit- 
erature. It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  read  out  of  school,  and 
be  made  the  basis  of  written  work  to  be  read  and  criticised  in  the 
class-room.  This  plan  has  been  for  soma  years  in  successful 
operation  in  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  in  some  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.  A  book,  "  Ivan  hoe,"  for  example,  is 
assigned  to  a  class  for  home  reading.  After  sufficient  time  has 
been  given,  a  topic,  such  as  an  account  of  one  of  the  characters, 
or  a  description  of  some  important  scene,  is  given  out  as  the 
theme  for  an  essay.  This  is  brought  in  at  the  appointed  time, 
read,  criticised,  and  rewritten.  There  can  be  no  better  method  of 
teaching  English  composition.  At  the  sainii  time  there  is  no  sub- 
ject which  so  much  needs  an  abundant  store  of  collateral  reading 
as  histoiy.  This  reading  must  be  of  an  attractive  kind,  and  such 
as  will  beguile  the  learner  to  further  acquaintance  with  good  lit- 
erature. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  list  of  suitable  books,  carefully  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  this  committee,  is  presented  to  the  Board  lor  adoption.  After 
this  list  has  been  adopted  a  master  may  make  requisition  on  the 
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Committee  on  Supplies  for  one  set  (of  not  more  than  thirty- five 
copies)  of  a  book.  This  committee,  after  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Text-books  has  been  obtained,  will  purchase  the 
books  and  send  them  to  the  school,  where  they  will  remain  a 
limited  time,  and  then  be  returned  to  Mason  street,  where  they 
will  await  the  call  from  other  schools.  No  books  will  be  pur- 
chased until  called  for  in  the  manner  described. 

[Sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies  of  one  book.] 

English. — Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples;  Church's 
Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus  ;  Church's  Story  of  the 
Persian  War,  from  Herodotus  ;  Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ;  Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander ;  Fronde's 
CsBsar ;  Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero;  Ware's  Aurelian;  Cox's  Cru- 
sades ;  Masson's  Abridgment  of  Guizot's  History  of  France ; 
Scott's  Abbot ;  Scott's  Monastery ;  Scott's  Talisman ;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward  ;  Kingsley's  Hereward ;  Kingsley's  Westward 
Ho;  Melville's. Holmby  House;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederic; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great ;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond ; 
Thackeray's  The  Virginians;  Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges; 
Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Maimer; 
Irving's  Alhambra ;  Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall ;  Miss  Buckley's 
Life  and  Her  Children  ;  Miss  Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race; 
Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  (Revised  edition). 

French. —  St.  Germain's  Pour  une  Epingle  ;  Achard's  Le  Clos 
Pommier ;  Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Homme  Pauvre  ;  Dumas's  La 
Tulipe  Noire  ;  Vigny's  Cinq  Mars  ;  Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire 
du  Peuple  Francais. 

German.  —  Andersen's  Miirchen  ;  Simmondson's  B  illadenbuch  ; 
Krummacher's  Parabeln  ;  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  ;  Schil- 
ler's Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sets  of  suitable  books  will  be  purchased,  each  set  consisting  of 
sixty  books. 

The  sets  will  be  distributed  among  the  first  eight  school  divisions 
during  the  present  year,  —  the  ninth  division  being  already  well 
supplied  with  books  for  supplemental'}-  reading. 

Each  set  will  be  put  into  a  strong,  well-made  box,  with  handles  ; 
the  boxes  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  each  set  exactly  fitting  its 
box  ;  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  kind  of  books  it 
contains,  to  be  marked  upon  each  box. 

A  report  card,  upon  which  the  principal  shall  note  the  condition 
of  books  when  received,  will  accompany  each  set.  The  principal 
of  the  school  shall  receive  the  books,  note  on  the  report  their  con- 
dition, and  see  to  their  distribution  in  the  classes. 
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The  sets  of  books  in  each  division  will  form  a  circulating  library 
in  that  division,  to  be  moved  from  school  to  school  at  stated  periods 
by  the  regular  supply  team.  The  transfer  of  boxes  will  take  place 
during  the  months  of  December  and  March. 

[Sets  of  not  more  than  sixty  copies  of  one  book.] 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  (Revised  edition)  ;  Zigzag  Journeys 
in  the  Orient  (Revised  edition)  ;  Scudder's  Boston  Town  ;  Towle's 
Pizarro  ;  Towle's  Vasco  da  Gama  ;  Towle's  Magellan  ;  Fairy  Land 
of  Science  ;  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  ;  Higginson's  Young  Folks' 
Book  of  Explorers;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline: 
Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur;  What  Mr.  Darwin  saw  in  his 
Voyage  around  the  World  in  the  Ship  Beagle  ;  Muloch's  A  Noble 
Life  ;  M.  E.  Dodge's  Hans  Blinker ;  Lambert's  Robinson  Cruso  ; 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Revised  edition)  ;  Abbott's 
Jonas  on  a  Farm  in  Summer;  or  Smiles' s  Robert  Dick,  Geolo- 
gist and  Botanist;  Eyes  Right;  Aleott's  Little  Men;  Aleott's 
Little  Women  ;  Stoddard's  Dab  Kinzer  ;  Scott's  Kenilworth  ;  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby;  Abbott's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : 
Abbott's  Charles  I.  ;  Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  ;  How  Mar- 
jorie  Helped  ;  Little  People  in  Asia ;  Gilman's  Magna  Cbarta 
Stories  ;  Overhead  ;  Yonge's  Lances  of  Linwood  ;  Memory  Gems  ; 
Geographical  Plays. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
order. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  Gr.  BLAKE, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  lists  of  books  as  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Text-books  on  Supplementary  Reading 
(School  Doc.  15,  1884)  be  authorized  for  use  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  several  grades  of  schools  as  specitied  ; 
the  number  of  sets  to  be  used,  the  number  of  copies  in  each 
set,  and  the  distribution  and  assignment  of  the  books,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  presented  in  said  Document  15, 
1884. 
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Candidates  Eligible  as  Teachers 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OCTOBER,    1  884. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS 
No.    39    Arch  Street. 
1  8  8  4. 


LIST 


Candidates  Eligible  as  Teachers 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


October,  1884. 


The  following  list  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  hold  certificates  of  qualification  and  of  service1,  and  who  are 
eligible  for  service  as  teachers  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  In- 
formation concerning  the  several  candidates,  their  experience,  and 
evidences  of  success  in  teaching,  etc.,  maybe  found  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Special  information  respecting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Head-Master  of  that  school. 

Unless  it  be  otherwise  stated,  those  engaged  in  teaching  arc 
employed  in  the  place  of  address.  The  figure  below  the  name  of 
each  candidate  indicates  the  number  of  years  he  has  taught  school. 
The  capita]  letters  indicate  the  grade  of  school  in  which  the 
candidate  desires  to  teach,  viz.  :  H.,  High  School :  G.,  Grammar 
School;  P.,  Primary  School;  E.,  Evening  School.  The  small 
letters  indicate  whether  the  candidate  is  available,  as  s.,  substi- 
tute ;  t. ,  temporary  teacher  ;  p.,  permanent  teacher.  The  candi- 
dates are  ready  for  service  at  once,  unless  otherwise  stated:  the 
date,  given  in  some  instances,  indicates  that  the  candidate  will  be 
ready  for  service  at  that  time.    Example  : 

John  Blank  NrntonyMuto 

[Teaching.    5.    H.  G.  s.t.p.    Jan.  I,  1885.] 
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John  Blank,  teaching  in  Newton  ;  has  taught  five  years  ;  will  be 
available  in  a  High  or  Grammar  School  as  substitute,  temporary, 
or  permanent  teacher,  Jan.  1,  1885. 

The  names  of  those  holding  certificates,  who  are  already  em- 
ployed as  permanent  teachers  in  Boston,  are  not  given,  unless 
their  certificates  permit  service  in  a  higher  grade. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

HEAD— MASTERS,   MASTERS,   AND  JUNIOR  MASTERS    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS,  AND 
OF  THE  NORMAL    SCHOOL,   AND    HEAD-MASTER    OF    THE    EVENING  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Sidney  E.  Bailey     .    .    .     Wilmington,  Mass. 

(Principal  High  School.    8.  H.  G.  Evening  High,  s.t.p.] 

James  A.  Beatley    .    .    .    57  Shurtleff  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[Assistant  in  Roxbury  High  School.  6^.] 

Robert  Bickford  .    ...    41  School  Street,  Somercille,  Ma^s. 

[Principal  Luther  V.  Bell  School.    17.  H.  G.  p.] 

Isaac  B.  Burgess     .    .    .    Newport,  R.I. 

[Teaching  in  Rogers  High  School.    3.  H.  p.] 

Edward  C.  Carrigari     .    .    16  Pemberton  Square. 

[Head-master  Evening  High.  B|.] 

George  F.  Chace     .    .    .    Box  244,  Taunton,  Mass. 

[Teaching in  Bristol  Academy.    12.  H.  p.] 

Egbert  M.  Chesley  .    .    .    12  Union  Pari-. 

[Sub-master  in  Lawrence  School.    9.  H.  p.] 

John  M  Child    ....    3204  Spencer  Terrace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[Teaching  in  Friends'  Central  School.    15.  H.  G.  p.] 

Harold  C.  Childs    .    .    .    Neeriham,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    7.  H.  G.  p.] 

Reuel  B.  Clark  ....    5  Silver  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.   25.  H.  t.p.] 

John  E.  Clarke  ....    Lynn,  Muss. 

[Principal  High  School.    12.  H.  p.] 

Edward  H.  Cobb    .    .*    .    82  East  Newton  Street. 

[Sub-master  in  Lawrence  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

Rest  F.  Curtis    ....    150  Falmouth  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Cbauncy  Hall  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

Henry  Dame  Westfield,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    23.  H.  p.] 

S.  Warren  Davis     .    .    .     West  Newton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Newton  High  School.    5£.  H.  p.  Sept.  1,  1885.] 

James  A.  Dodge     .    .    .     Univ.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

[Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Univ.  of  Minnesota.    9.  H.  p.] 
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Edgar  R.  Downs    .    .    .    Dyer  Street*  MaWipan,  Mass. 

[Principal  Bates  Grammar  School,  Weymouth.    8.  II.  (>.  p.] 

William  L.  Eaton    .    .    .    Concord,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    12.  H.  p.] 

John  F.  Eliot     ....    Hyd*  Park,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    18.  H.  p.] 

Frederick  T.  Farnsworth  .    Taunton,  Mass. 

[Principal  Bristol  Academy.    9.  H.  p.] 

Walter  B.  Ferguson     .    .    Putnam,  Conn. 

[Principal  High  School.    7.    H.  p.  July,  1885.] 

Nathaniel  S.  French    .    .    South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

George  E.  Gay  ....    Maiden,  Moss. 

[Principal  High  School.    11.  H.  G.  p.] 

Wesley  C.  Ginn  ....    210  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

[Principal  Classical  School.    23.  H.  G.  t.p.] 

Alice  Goddard   ....    Care  of D.'  S.  Goddard,  Box  167,  Spencer, 

Mass. 

[In  Europe.    3.    Withdrawn  until  Sept.,  1885.] 

Farley  B.  Goddard  .    .    .    Maiden,  Mass. 

[5.H.  s.t.] 

John  W.  Gordon     .    .    .    9  Lancaster  Street,  Worcester.  Mass 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    2.  H.  G.  E.  p.] 

Melvin  J.  Hill    ....     Wakefield,  Mass. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  English  High  School,  Boston.    16.  H.  s.t. p.] 

Benjamin  B.  Holmes    .  Winchendon ,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    1.  H.  t.p.] 

George  H.  Howison     .    .     Berkeley,  California. 

[Mills  Professor  in  University  of  California.    29.  H.  p.] 

Frank  W.  Kaan  .  ~  .    .    .    Pleasant  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Waltham.         H.  p.] 

William  C.  Lawton  .    6  Marlborough  Street. 

[Teaching  in  private  school.    8.  H.  p.] 

Edward  B.  Lefavonr    .    .    117  <:  Street,  S.E.,  Washington,  DC 

[In  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.    2^.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Arthur  G.  Lewis     ...    5.9  Edward  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[Principal  Belmont  street  Grammar  School.    15.  H.  G.  p.] 

David  F.  Lincoln    ...    12  Joy  Street. 

[4|.  H.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  H.  Luce    ....     Wellesley  Hill*,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Shaw  High  School.    1.    H.  s.t.p.  July,  18S5.] 

James  W.  MacDonald  .    .    Stoneham,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    17.  H.  p.] 

Charles  D.  Marsh   .    .    .     fiipon,  Wisconsin. 

[Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Kipon  College.    7.  II.  p".] 

Charles  S.  Moore    .     .    .     Taunton.  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    10.  H.  p.] 
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Arthur  B.  Morong    .    .    .    713  Tremont  Street. 

[Teacher  of  Sciences  West  Roxbury  High  School.    19.  Evening  High,  p.] 

William  R.  Morse    .    .    .    Quincy  School,  Tyler  Street. 

[Sub-master  in  Quincy  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

Frederic  L.  Owen,  Jr.   .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.   7.  H.  G.  p.] 

Isaac  F.  Paul     ....    209  Washington  Street,  Room  50. 

[2.   Evening  High,  p.] 

Lucy  G.  Peabody    .    .    .    9  St.  James  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Assistant  in  Brighton  High  School.  3.] 

*Luther  B.  Pillsbury    .    .    16  Mills  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[19.  H.  Gr.  s.t.p.] 

Charles  A.  Pitkin    .    .    .    Braintree,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Thayer  Academy.   9$.  Evening  High,  s.t.p.] 

Albert  Poor  42  Court  Street,  Room  1. 

[5^.  Evening  High,  p.] 

J.  Albert  Rein  hart  .    .    .    Pater  son*  NJ. 

[Principal  High  School.   14.  H.  p.] 

Charles  E.  Ridler    .    .    .    Kingston,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    18.  H.  G.  p.] 

George  H.  Rockwood  .    .    21  Islington  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

[Principal  High  School.    7.  H.  Gr.  t.p.] 

Frank  W.  Rollins    .    .    .    Abington,  Mass. 

Asst.  Evening  High.    Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

Walter  H.  Russell    .    .    .    57  CornhUl. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  English  High  School.    5.  H.  G.  s.t.p.] 

John  P.  Slocum  ....    House's  Point,  JSf.  Y. 

[Principal  High  School.    8.  H.  G.  p.] 

Frank  W.  Smith     .    .    .    Lincoln,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Westfield  State  Normal  School.    5|.  H.  G.  p.] 

Thomas  S.  Stein     .    .    .    Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading,  Pa. 

[Acting  Principal  Schuylkill  Seminary.    7.  H.  G.  p.] 

William  M.  Stockbridge   .    3  Sears  Building,  Washington  Street. 

[2>\.  Evening  High,  p.] 

Frederic  E.  Stratton    .    .    Davenport,  Iowa. 

[Principal  High  School.    14.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

John  P.  Swinerton  .    .     .    Frandngham,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    24.  H.  G.  p.] 

Benjamin  Tenney  .    6  Woodbine  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Sub-master  in  Eliot  School.   1.  H.  p.] 

Addison  S.  Thayer  .    .    .    106  Park  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   3.  EL  G.  p.] 

James  E.  Thomas   .    .    .    Hingham,  Mass. 

[Principal  Derby  Academy.    5.  H.  G.  Evening  High,  p.] 

Alfred  O.  Tower     .    .    .    Mansfield,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    6.  H.  Evening  High,  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Charles  J.  Tucker  .    .    .    Leland  University,  New  Orleans. 

[Teaching  iu  Leland  University   5.  H.  p'.] 

John  F.  Tufts    .....     Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 

[Principal  Horton  Collegiate  Academy.    10.  H.  p.] 

George  W.  Warren  .    .    .    14  Cherry  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[11.  H.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Whipple   .    .    .    16  Oread  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    4.  H.  p.] 

Frank  W.  Whitney.    .    .    Box  755,  C/iicopee,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    7.  H.  p.] 

Andrew  Woods  .    ...    56  College  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[2.  H.G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

SECOND  GRADE. 

MASTERS  AND  SUB-MASTERS  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  PRINCIPALS  OF 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  THE  EVENING 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Joseph  W.  Armington.    .     Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Principal  Hunt  Grammar  School.    20.  G.  p.] 

Horace  T.  Atwood  .    .    .    Norwood,  Mass. 

[Principal  Everett  School.   10.  G.  t.p.] 

Stephen  G.  Bailey  ...    6'  John  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Principal  Evening  School.    8|.  G.  E.  t.p.] 

Benson  B.  Banker       .    .    45  Woodward  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[5.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Herbert  H.  Bates    .    .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Superintendent  of  Schools.    1\.  G.  p.] 

Israel  A.  Blair  ....    Hotel  Glendon,  Columbus  Avenue. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.    12.  G.  E.  s.t.] 

Frederick  W.  Bliss  .    .    .    23  Court  Street,  Rooms  75  and  77. 

[6i.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Clarence  Boylston  .    .    .    Milton,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.   9.  G.  p.] 

William  H.  Brown  .    .    .    338  Shaivmut  Avenue. 

[3.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Eddy  H.  Bugbee     .    .    .    132  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.    6.  G.  E.  p.] 

Edward  C.  Burbeck     .    .    Box  269,  Nashua,  N.H. 

[Principal  Mt.  Pleasant  Grammar  School.   11.  G.  p.] 

Frank  Carter  Windham  Depot,  N.H. 

[6.  G.  p.] 

George  H.  Cary  ....    Cary  Telephone  Signal  Co.,  53  Kilby  St. 

[13.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Samuel  W.  Clarke  .    .    .    Franklin,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.   20.  G.  t.p.] 
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Clarence  P.  Coburn  .    .    .    Station  A,  Boston. 

[4.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Edward  P.  Collier  .    .    .    Equitable  Building,  Room  39c. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.    lh.  G.  p.] 

Frank  M.  Copeland     .    .    28  School  Street. 

[6.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Edward  J.  Cox  ....    Dedham,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    2^.  G.  Evening  High,  p.] 

Fred  E.  Crawford  .    .    .     Watertown,  Mass.,  or  48  Congress  Street 

Room  17. 

[H.E.p.] 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss    .    .    .    Dorchester  Avenue,    corner  Foster  Street 

Dorchester. 

[Teaching  in  Billerica.    0.  G.  p.] 

Frederic  W.  Elliott  .    .    .    >tockbridge,  Mass. 

[Principal  Williams  Academy  and  Stockbridge  High  School.    4.  G.  t.p.] 

Luther  F.  Elliott     .    .    .    Reading,  Mass. 

[Principal  Perkins  Grammar  School,  Brockton.    3^.  G.  p.] 

Gilman  C.  Fisher    .    .    .     Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Supt.  of  Schools.    10.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Edward  P.  Fitts  ....    Reading,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    10.  G.  p.] 

Alexander  E.  Frye  .    .    .     Normalville,  III. 

[Teaching  in  Cook  County  Normal  School.    5.  G.  p.] 

William  H.  Furber  .    .    .    South  Hingham,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    3.  G.  p.] 

John  B.  Gifford  ....    Stoughton,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    11|.  G.  p.] 

William  B.  Greeley  .    .    .     U.S.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

[3.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Gustavus  F.  Guild  .    .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Third  Assistant  in  Lyman  School.  4.] 

Edward  S.  Haddy  .    .    .    Box  2221,  Boston. 

[7ft.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Heniy  B.  Hall    .    ...    169  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[4.  G.  (sub-master.)    E.  s.t.p.] 

RufusC.  Hitchcock  .'   .    .    490  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

[President  Straight  University.    23.  G.  p.] 

William  H.  Hobbs  .    .    .    Bridgewater,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    2.  G.  p.] 

Wendell  P.  Hood    .    .    .     Box  195,  Melrose,  Mass. 

[13.  G.  p.] 

Charles  E.  Hussey  .    .    .    Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

[Principal  Prospect  School.   6.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Rodney  F.  Johonnot    .    .    131  Devonshire  Street,  Room  10. 

[4ft.  E.  s.t.p.] 
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George  R.  Keene    .    .    .    29  Pemberton  Square,  Room  16. 

[T.  G.  s.t.  E.  B.t.p.] 

Edwin  F.  Kimball  .    .    .    38  Temple  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Chauncy  Hall  School.    3.  G.  p.  July, 'l 885.] 

Frank  P.  McGregor     .    .    133  Haverhill  Street,  Lawn  nee,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    10.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Herbert  L.  Morse   .    .    .    South  Natick,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    10.  G.  p.] 

John  R.  Morse  ....    Box  1486,  Boston. 

[Principal  Farm  School,  Thompson's  Island.    18.  G.  p. J 

Frank  F.  Murdock  .    .    .    Bridgewater,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  State  Normal  School.   b\.  G.  p.] 

William  F.  Nichols  .    .    .     Rockland,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    5.  G.  p.] 

Minna  B.  Noyes     .    .    .    Peabody,  Mass.  % 

[First  Assistant  High  School.    6.  H.  p.  Evening  High.  s.t. p.] 

Henry  C.  Parker     .    .    .    Somerville,  Mass. 

[Principal  Morse  School.    5.  G.  p.] 

Isaac  E.  Pearl    .    ...    44  Court  Street,  Room  20. 

[2.  E.  p.] 

George  G.  Pratt  .    ...    28  School  Street,  Room  18. 

[9i.  E.  p.] 

Thomas  W.  Proctor     .    .    23  Court  Street,  Room  31. 

[2i.  E.  p.] 

Winfield  S.  Rich     .    .    .    Hull,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    1.  G.  t.p.] 

Edward  W.  Schnerch  .    .    52  George  Street,  Roxbury. 

[First  Assistant  in  Comins  School.  3.] 

Herbert  L.  Smith    .    .    .    Harvard  Medical  School. 

[2.  E.  slt.p.] 

Joseph  R.  Smith     .    .    .    42  Court  Street. 

[24.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Seth  P.  Smith    .    ...    86  Myrtle  Street. 

PHh    E.  s.t.p.] 

William  B.  Snow    .    .    .    Boston  University. 

[1.  Assistant  Evening  High,  t.p.] 

Marvin  M.  Taylor  .     .    .    1Q  Ashburton  /'/ace. 

[2.  E.  p.  G.  s.t.] 

Edwin  S.  Thayer    .     .     .    107  North  Main  Street,  Fall  River,  Moss. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    17.  G.  p.] 

Daniel  G.  Thompson   .    .    Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

[Principal  Greenwood  School.    13.  G.  p.] 

Edgar  E  Thompson    .    .    East  Weymouth^  Moss. 

[Principal  Franklin  Grammar  School.    Sh.  G.  p.] 

Frederick  W.  Vermille     .    Ayer,  Moss. 

[Principal  High  School.    H.  G.  p.] 
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Winfield  8.  Ward   .    .    .     Woburn,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Cashing  Academy,  Ashburnbam.    1.  G.  t.p.] 

John  H.  Wardwell  .    .    .    Medfoul,  Mass. 

'[Principal  Cradock  School.    11.  G-.  p.] 

Milton  B.  Warner  .    .    .     Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    0.  G.  t.p.] 

C.  Everett  Washburn  .    .    39  Court  Street. 

[7.  E.  p.] 

Edward  A.  Wilkie  .    .    .    53  Tremont  Street,  Room  7. 

[3.  E.  p.] 


THIRD  GRADE. 

ASSISTANT  PRINCIPALS,   AND  ASSISTANTS   OF    THE  NORMAL  AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Sarah  J.  Agard  ....    Staffordville,  Conn. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y.    8.  H.  p.] 

Alice  S.  Appleton   .    .    .    Marblehead,  Mass. 

[0.    Withdrawn  for  two  years.] 

Sarah  L.  Baile}'  ....    No.  Andover,  Mass. 

[In  Europe.    25.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Clara  Bancroft    ...    .10  Hancock  Street. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Cambridge.    5.  H.  p.] 

Emma  N.  Baxter    .    .    .    Pmvincetovm,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    If.  H.  p.] 

Gertrude  E.  Bigelow    .    .    68  Montgomery  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Rice  Training  School,  Primary  Dept.    3.  H.  p.] 

Clara  8.  Blanchard  .    .    .    Box  196,  Maiden,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    7.  H.  t.p.] 

Elizabeth  H.  Brewer    .    .     Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

[Teaching  in  Vassar  College.    1H.  H.  p.] 

Mary  L.  Charles     .    .    .    Melrose,  Mass. 

[20.    H.  s.t.] 

Emily  L.  Clark  ....    Summit  Street,  Roslindale. 

-H.  s.t. p.] 

Minnie  C.  Clark  ....    Maiden,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Somerville.    6.  H.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Caroline  J.  Cole.    .    .    .    27  Linden  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  State  Normal  School.    21.  H.  p.] 

Maiy  M.  Coleman  .    .    .    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    16.  H.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Gertrude  P.  Davis  .    .    .    116  Zekjler  Street,  Rnxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Minot  School.    2.  H.  p.] 

Florence  Dix  160  West  Springfield  Street. 

[2.   H.  G.s.] 
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Persis  P.  Drake  ....    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  private  school.    I.  II.  p.] 

Sarah  L.  Dyer    ....    39  Wallace  Street,  West  Somsrrflle,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  private  school,  Lexington.    1.°..  II.  p.  Sept.,  1885.] 

Lucy  C.  Eliott   ....    8  Brighton  Street,  Churlestown. 

[31.    H.  B.t.] 

S.  Maria  Elliott  ....    5»  Pinckney  street 

[Teaching  in  Minot  Primary  School.    10.  EL  p.] 

EdlaM.  Geer     ....    Care  Rev.  0.  S.  Murkland,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

[13.    Withdrawn  until  Sept.  1,  1885.] 

Isabel  P.  George     .    .    .    24  George  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.    4.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  C.  C.  Goddard    .    .    105  Prospect  Street,  Cambridgeport,  Mens. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Cambridge.    18.  II.  p.] 

Mary  Hamer  42  High  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    10.  H.  p.] 

Helen  A.  Higgins    .    .    .    94  Williams  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[8.  H.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Jennie  E.  Hintz  .    .    .    .    8  Forest  Street,  Roxbury. 

[8|.  H.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Kate  A.  Howe    .    ...    78  Rutland  Street. 

[1.  H.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  W.  Kaan     .    .    .    Pleasant  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    11.  H.  t.p.] 

Fannie  E.  Lord  ....     Winchester,  Mass. 

[First  Assistant  in  High  School.    16.  H.  p.] 

Susan  C.  Lougee     .    .    .    21  Linwood  Street,  Roxbury. 

[First  Assistant  in  Dudley. School.    8.  H.  p.] 

Mary  W;  Mathewson  .    .    102  Boylston  Street. 

[8.  EL  G.  (higher  class.)  s.t.p.] 

Ida  M.  Metcalf  .    ...    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[Student  in  Boston  University.    5.  E.  p.] 

Alice  T.  M.  Miller  .    .    .    166  Cambridge  Street. 

[1  month.    H.  Gr.  (girls'.)  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  L.  Miner  .    ...    30  Oak  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

Kate  M.  Murphy         .    .    50  Regent  Street,  Roxbury. 

[16.  H.  s.t.p.] 

Parnell  S.  Murray  .    .    .    2  Akron  Place,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.    11.  H.  p.] 

Agnes  Peirce  Hingham  Centre,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   6.  H.  p.] 

Sibylla  A.  Pfaffman     .    .     Wollaston,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Quincy.   2L  H.  p.] 

Emily  M.  Porter     .    .    .    Mount  Vernon  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Mt.  Vernon  School.    11.  H.  p.] 
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Ettie  L.  Reade 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

[2.    H.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  H.  Shed 

27  Fountain  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Tildeu  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.H.    5.  H.  p.] 

Mary  B.  Smith 

.    .    .    .    5  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[10.  H.  s.t.p.] 

Annabel  Stetson 

.    .    .    Care  of  C.  W.  Stetson,  39  North  St.,  Boston. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Girls'  High  School.    6.  H.  s.t.p.] 

Idella  M.  Swift  . 

.     .     .    211  W»nt  Canton  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Hillside  School.    10.  H.  p.] 

Mary  A.  Tenney 

.    .    .    Hyde  Park,  Mass 

[Teaching  in  Grew  Grammar  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

Mary  F.  Thompson      .    .    527  Columbus  Aoenve. 

[First  Assistant  in  Dor.-Everett  School.    13.  H.  p.] 

Louise  M.  Thurston     .    .    5  Bickford  Court,  Lynn,  Mas*. 

[13.  G.  (girls'.)  P.  p.] 

Grace  A.  Tuttle 

113  Federal  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

[6  months.    H.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Upham 

.    312  Columbus  Avenue,  or  Melrose,  Mass, 

[Teaching  in  Mather  School.    4.  H".  p.] 

Mrs.  Jennie  I.  Ware    .    .    Box  209,  South  Framinghom,  Moss. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Worcester.    11.  H. p.] 

Ellen  Watson 

Plymouth,  Moss. 

[Teaching  in  private  school,  South  Manchester,  Conn.    6^.  H.  p.] 

Lizzie  Wilbor 

.    554  Tremont  Street. 

[0.  H.p.] 

Dora  Williams 

.    .    .    .    28  Highland  Park  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  private  school.    4.  H.  p.] 

Harriet  J.  Williams     .    .    Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

[Teaching.    12.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mrs.  Belle  P.  Winslow     .    16  Chester  Square. 

[First  Assistant  in  George  Putnam  School.    8.  H.  p.] 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

ASSISTANTS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 
AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Clara  M.  Ames    .    .        .     Wobnm,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.    0.  G.  p.] 

EJilh  A.  Andrews  .    .    .    Care  of  Geo.  W.Andrews,  Wholesale  Dept., 

Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co. 

[5.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  At  wood   .    Maiden,  Mass. 

[12.  E.  s.t.p.] 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  13 
Alice  A.  Averill .    .    .    .    23  Hancock  Street. 

[7.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

*ElizabeUi  E.  Backup  .    .    53  W.  Cottage  Street,  Roxbury. 

[3/ p.] 

*EUen  M,  Barbour  .    .    .     East  Milton,  Mass. 

[■i.  G.  (girls'.)  P.  H.t.p.J 

Addie  P.  Barnes     .    .    .     Wmrenton,  Virginia. 

[Teaching.    15.  G.  p.] 

Eunice  P.  Barrett    .    .    .    Denver,  Colorado. 

[7.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Annie  J.  Barton      .    .    .     Walnut  Hill,  Dedham,  Mass. 

[14.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Abbie  E.  Batchelder    .    .    795  Shawmut  Avenue,  Ruxbury. 

[3.  G.  P.  s.  E.  p.] 

Belle  F.  Batclielder     .    .    7  Arlington  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Bartlett  Grammar  School.    "5.  G.  p.] 

John  L.  Bates    .    .    .    .    44  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston. 

[1.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  M.  Bayley    .    .    .    Box  287,  Newburypurt,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Kent-street  Primary  School.    4.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Bennett    .    .    .    Box  43,  Everett.  Mass. 

[Teaching  Glendalc  Grammar  School.   14.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Alice  B.  Besse    ....    Box  209,  Lowell,  Mass. 

G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Grace  E.  Besse  ....    Box  209,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Rice  School,  Marlboro'.   1£.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Hattie  M.  Blood     .    .    .    Box  940,  Nashua,  N.H. 

[20.  P.  t.p.] 

Harvey  L.  Boutwell     .    .    209  Washington  Street. 

f4i.  E.  S.t.p.] 

Ernest  W.  Branch  1  Causeioay  Street. 

[1.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Maria  F.  Bra}'    ....     Yarmouth  Fort,  Mass. 

[Hi.  G.  (higher  class.)  E.  t.p.] 

Nellie  J.  Breed  .    ...    89  Maverick  Street,  East  Boston. 

[2.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  F.  Briggs     .    .    .    Cor,  Bellevue  and  Francis  Streets,  Roxbury. 

[7.  G.  (higher  class.)  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Sarah  Brigham    .     .    97  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Winslow-street  Grammar  School.  14.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Clara  B.  Brown  ....    7  Cross  Street,  Chariestown. 

[10.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  F.  Brown     .    .    .    14  Franklin  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

[i.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Sybel  G.  Brown  ....     Whately,  Mass. 

[Ih.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Harriet  D.  Burgess  84  Garden  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Oliver  School.    3§.  G.  p.] 

Gilbert  O.  Burnham     .    .    23  Court  Street,  Room  46. 

[\\.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Lydia  J.  Butler  ....     West  Newton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  ungraded  school  in  North  Spencer.    5.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Orrin  H.  Carpenter      .    .    28  School  Street. 

[U.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  A.  Carroll    .    .    .    Dedham,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  E.  Case    .    .    .    .    Noith  Scituate,  R.I. 

[4.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Josepha  P.  Chase  51  Chestnut  Street,  tharlestoivn. 

[5.   Not  available  before  Sept.,  1885.] 

Annie  L.  Clapp      ...    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Andrew  School.    9.  G-.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Florella  F.  Clark     .    .    .    South  Penchant,  (.aledonia  Co.,  Vt. 

[Teaching  in  Plainfield,  N.J.    2.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Helen  P.  Cleaves  .    21  Hammond  Street. 

[Teaching  Intermediate  School,  South  Fram'mgham.    7.  Gr.  P.  p.] 

Mary  J.  Collingwood   .    .    20  Wigglesworth  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Principal  Heath-street  School,  Brookline.    11.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Marcia  B.  Day  ....    Damariscotta,  Me. 

[Teaching  High  School,  Rosicrucian  Springs.    5.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Mary  M.  Dennett    .    .    .    206  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston. 

[2.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

*Frances  L.  Dodge  .    .    .    267  Main  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

[12.  G.  s.t.] 

Eliza  F.  Dolan  ....    Qiiincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School,  Abington.    3|.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Lucina  Dunbar  ....    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grew  Grammar  School.    11.  G.  P.  p.] 

Gertrude  A.  Earle  .    .    .    152  Perkins  Street,  Somerinlle,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Holbrook.    3  months.    G.  t.p.  Sept.,  1885.] 

Charles  D.  Edmunds    .    .    637  Tremont  Street. 

[3.  E.  p.] 

David  G.  Eldridge,  Jr.     .    61  Clarendon  Street. 

[4i.  E.  p.] 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Emerson    .    Reading,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.    8.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

*Harriet  A.  Farrow  .    .    .    19  Eaton  Street. 

[31|.  P.  s.t.  E.p.] 

Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Follett  .    .    Quincy,  Mass. 

[11.  G.P.p.] 

Susan  M  Frye   ....     Topsjield,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Mixed  School,  VToburn.    6.  G.  P.  E.  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Gertrude  A.  Fuller  .    .    .    53  Endicotl  Street,  Salem.  Mass. 

[Teaching  Northvillc  Grammar  School,  East  Bridge-water.    2.  G.  P.  K.  a.t.p.] 

Annie  H.  Gardner  .    .    .    220  Northampton  Street. 

[oi.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Josephine  Garland  .    .    .    21  Hollis  Street. 

[8£.  G.  E.  s.t.p.j 

*Mrs.  Annie  B.  Gav    .    .    27  Bowd/An  Street. 

Pi  Or.  P-  s.t.j 

Lena  A.  Gookin  .    ...    1.5  Branch  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Green  Grammar  School.    7£.  G.  p. J 

Mary  A.  Graves.    .    .    .    Allston  School,  Cambridge  Street,  Allston. 

[Temporary  First  Assistant  in  Allston  School.   1J.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Graves  ....     Wolfci/le,  N.S. 

[Teaching  in  Acadia  Seminary.    19.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Elizabeth  T.  Gray  .    .    .    29  Hanson  Street. 

[3.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Martha  R.  Griswold  .    64  Clarendon  Street. 

[10.  G.  P.  E.  p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gunning    .     Wav<rley  House >  Charlestown. 

[10.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Ida  E.  Hall  Box  992,  Woburn,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Morse  Grammar  School,  Somerville.    8.  G.  p.] 

♦Ella  M.  Hancock  .    .    .    Prospect  Avenue,  Roslindale. 

[9.    G.  P.  s.t.J 

Roberta  J.  Hardie  .    .    .    Needham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    4.  G.  p.] 

Louise  H.  Haynes  .    .    .    Box  534,  Dover,  N.H. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    5.  G.  p.] 

Alzie  R.  Hayward  .    .    .    South  Milford,  Miss. 

[Teaching  in  Adams  School,  Quincy.    6.  G.  t.p.] 

*Mrs.  Annie  S.  Hayward  .     West  Scituctte,  Moss. 

[Teaching  in  Conn.  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  Ct.  10.  G. (girls'. 1  P.  t.p.] 

Mrs.  Marie  F.  Hill  .     .    .    153  West  Canton  Street. 

[11.  G.  s.] 

Louise  K.  Hopkinson  .    .    Bradford,  Mass. 

[7.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Cora  E.  Hosmer.    .    .    .    Ayer,  Mass. 

[Teaching  iu  Harvard  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.    4.  G.  p. J 

Frank  G.  Humiston     .    .    19  Shepard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[4.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Marianna  Hussey    .    .    .    Box  39,  Bridgewaler,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Intermediate  School.    3.  G.  E.  t.p.] 

Stella  M.  King  ....    State  Xormal  School,  Indiana,  R  nn. 

[Teaching  in  State  Normal  School.    12.V.  G.  (1st  Asst.)  p.] 

Helen  L.  Knapp  .    .    .    .  .  28  School  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[3  months.    P.  s.t.p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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*Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lander     .    21 5  Shawmut  Avenue. 

[Teaching  in  Shepard  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.    17.  G-.  P.  p.] 

Maud  G.  Leadbetter    .    .    Box  141,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Greenwood  Primary  School.    2|.  P.  p.] 

Abbie  M.  Libby  325  Washington  Avenue,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Carter  Grammar  School.    6.  G.  p.] 

Hulda  B.  Loud  ....    Rockland,  Mass. 

[Principal  School-street  Grammar  School.    16.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Mary  S.  Low  37  Monmouth  Street,  East  Boston. 

[4.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Myrtie  A.  Low  .         .    .37  Monmouth  Street,  East  Boston. 

[4  months.    G.*P.  st.p.] 

*Mrs.  Mary  A.  D.  Maclean.  9  Havre  Street,  East  Boston. 

[•25.  G.  P.  s.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Julia  D.  C.  Marliave    .    .    86  Prescott  Street,  East  Boston. 

[1  month.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  C.  McClellan    .    .    18  Catherine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[21.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  E.  McGraw    .    .    .«  21  Bollis  Street 

[Student  at  Harvard  "  Annex."    8.  E.  p.] 

Susan  E.  McLane  .    .    .    East  Medway,  Mas*. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.    13.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Mary  McSkimmon  .    .    .     Walnut  Hill.  DedJiam,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Avery  Grammar  School.    2.  G.  p.] 

Lydia  Mendum  ....    Mlrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

[Principal  Green-street  Grammar  School.    10.  G.  p.] 

Ida  A.  Merriam  .    ...    29  Lynde  Street. 

[31.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Caroline  Merrill  ....    7  Itockland  Place,  Roxbur>/. 

[5.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

*Mrs.  Esther  M.  Meserve,    285  Columbus  Avenue. 

[11.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Bertha  E.  Messer    .    .    .    Box  2,  Dancers,  Mass. 

[In  Adv'd  Course,  Salem  Xormal  School.   0.  G.  s.t.p.  August,  1886.] 

Alice  Mills  Chelsea,  Vt. 

[4.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  I.  Mixer  .    .    .  •   .    Hudson,  N.Y. 

[Teaching.    5.  G.  p.] 

Susan  N.  Monk  ....    BrooTefield,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    13.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Mrs.  Ella  K.  Morgan  .    .    15  Salem  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Winslow-street  Grammar  School.    14.  G.  (higher  class.)  p. 

Eleanor  LeF.  Morrison    .    Care  of  A.  P.  Browne,  86  State  Street. 

[2.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Lillian  M.  Munger  .    .    .    Kent's  Hill,  Me. 

[4.  G.  s.t.p.] 

*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Nellie  G.  Murphy  .    .    .    Cor.  Broadway  and  Ferry  St.,  Everett,  Ma$s. 

[\\.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Kate  W.  Nash    ....    Auburn  Street,  Brookline,  Mess. 

[In  Adv'd  Course,  Framingham  Normal  .School.   0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.  Sept  ,  Hi',,  j 

Carrie  E.  Norris     .    .    .    Box  39,  Malle>i,  Mass, 

[3.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Caroline  E.  Nutter  .    .    .    89  Maverick  Street,  E«st  Boston. 

[1,   G.  P.  E.  S.t.p.] 

Lydia  C.  Nye     ....    East  Sandwich,  Moss. 

[15^.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

♦Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  Odiorne,  B-llevue,  comer  Park  Street,  Roxbury. 

[5.  G.  (girls'.)  s.t.p.] 

Jessie  F.  Otis     .    ...    89  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

[Teaching  in  Whitman  School,  Brockton.   9.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Jennie  W.  Papworth    .    .    N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Franhlin  Sq. 

[7.  P.  E.  s.t.] 

Edith  A.  Parkhurst     .    .    1  Veazie  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[First  Asst.  in  High  School,  Weymouth.   8.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Ella  F.  Parsons  .    ...    Ill  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.    4.  G.  P.  p.] 

Alice  Patten  24  Center  Street,  Bavgor,  Me. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    16.  G.  p.] 

Lizzie  G.  Perry  ....     Vernon  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Forster  School.    11.  G.  P.  p.] 

*Mary  W.  Perry     .    .    .    29  Lynde  Street. 

[14i.  G.  P.  E.  t.p.] 

GeorgiannaM.  Pickernell  .    Box  733,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Primary  School.    9.  P.  p.] 

Man-  A.  Plummer  .    .    .    Melrose  Highlands,  Mass, 

-  [Teaching  in  Beachmont.   0.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Minnie  W.  Poor     .    .    .    Box  108,  Andover,  Mass. 

[2.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  Potter     ....     Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.    10.  G.  p.] 

Mary  R.  Putney      .    .    .    Stoneham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School,  Milford.   0.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Abbie  E.  Richards  .    .    .    Danvers  Fort,  Mass. 

[In  Advanced  Course,  Salem  Normal  School.   0.  G.  s.t.  Until  Sept.,  1SS6.] 

Sylvia  A.  Richards  .    .    .    288  Bunker  Wll  Street,  Charleston: n. 

[8i.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Lillian  C.  Roberts  .    .    .    17  Rush  Street,  Somtrvi  h  .  Muss. 

[Teaching  in  Primary  School,  Reading.    0.   G.  P.  t.p.  After  Dec,  1SS4.J 

Fanny  L.  Rogers    .    .    .    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[13|.  E.  p.] 

*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Mary  E.  Rogers      .    .    .    Newtewville,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Everett  Primary  School,  Hyde  Park.    6.  G.  P.  p.] 

Alice  A.  Sanborn    .    .    .    6  Union  Park. 

[12.  G.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Lacy  B.  Saunders  .    .    .    East  Pepperell.  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.    2.  P.  p.] 

Anna  L.  Savil    ....    Box  509,  Quincy,  Mass. 

[5^.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Horace  E.  Sawyer  .    .    .     Williamsburg,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    4.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Ida  F.  Sawyer   ....    Beverly,  Mass. 

[3.  G.  P.  e  t.p.] 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Scott  .    .    14  Rockland  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[14.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  H.  Slmltes  .    .    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[Teaching  Private  School,  Mattapau.    9.  E.  p.] 

*Mrs.  Lvncy  E.  T.  Smith  .    11  Gates  Street,  South  Boston. 

[2U.  G.  P.  s.t.] 

Lucy  S.  Smith    ....    Easthampfon,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School  and  Ass't  in  Ili^h  School.    20.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  A.  Souther  .    .    Box  311,  Quincy.  Mass. 

[li.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Helen  M.  Souther   .    .    .    217  Shurtleff  Street,  Chelsea. 

[Teaching  in  Williams  Grammar  School.    13.  G.  p.] 

Sarah  A.  Souther    .    .    .    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Adams  Primary  School.    16.  G.  P.  p.] 

Kate  W.  Sparhawk      .    .    142  Sea oer  Street,  Roxbury. 

[2LE.p.] 

Amy  E.  Stebbins    .    .    .     Williamsburg,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Intermediate  School.    4.  G.  P.  p.] 

Nancy  M.  Stevens  .    .    .     77  Myrtle  Street. 

[15.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  L.  Stodder    .    .    South  Hingham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Mixed  School.   15.  G.  P.  p.] 

Annie  B.  Stott  ....    Newmarket,  N.H. 

[2.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  C.  Swift    ....    Chkopee  Falls,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    5.  G.  P.  p.] 

Ida  F.  Taylor     ....    Suite  8,  27  Union  Park  Street. 

[4.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Hattie  J.  Thing  ....    Sicampscott,  3fass. 

[Teaching  Pine-street  Intermediate  School.    7.  G.  P.  p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Thompson  .    Arlington,  Mass. 

[15.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  C.  Thurlow  .    .    .    Cor.  Warren  and  Cliff  Streets,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  West  Primary  School,  Portland,  Xle.   4.  P.  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Harriet  E.  Tower    .    .    .    Box  154,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Damon  School.  5.  G.  P.  p.] 

♦Maiy  E.  Very  ....    104  Dartmouth  Street. 

[12.  G.  s.t.p.] 

•Delia  L.  Viles  .    ...    12  Gray  Street. 

[5i.  P.  s.t.p.] 

•Elizabeth  R.  Wallis  .    .    102  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue. 

[11.  G.  (girls'.)  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  H.  Warner.    Northampton,  Mass. 

[IS.  G.  p.] 

Annie  A.  Webster  .    .    .    581  Union  Street,  Manchester,  N.H. 

[First  Assistant  in  Ash-street  Grammar  School.    8.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Anna  G.  Wells  ....    12  ItocMand  Avenue,  fioxbury. 

[2.  P.  p.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Blanche  G.  Wetherbee     .    East  Marshjield,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Maud  S.  Wheeler    .    .    .    4  Harrison  Aoenue,  Salem,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Talladega  College,  Alabama.    Withdrawn  for  one  year.] 

•Mrs.  Maria  S.  Whitney  .    Cor.  Brighton  and  Harvard  Aves.,  Allston. 

[25.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  L.  Williams       .    .    68    Warrenton    Street,  or  Box  28  New- 

burt/port,  Mass. 

[2i.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  B.  Williams  14  Hotel  Eliot,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  private  school,  Portland,  Me.    11.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Abbie  E.  Wilson     .    .    .    1589  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.H. 

[7.  G.  P.  s.t.p  ] 

Cora  I.  Young    ....    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Adams  School.   13.  G.  P.  p.] 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Emma  F.  Chater     .    .    .    Box  344,  Natick,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.    11$.  G.  P.  p.] 

Emma  S.  Fisk    ....    8  Albion  Place,  Charleston: n . 

[61.  E.  p.] 

Frances  E.  Leahy   .    .    .    114  Prince  Street. 

[3.  E.  p.] 

Sarah  L.  Norris  ....     Walnut  Hill,  Dedham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Montclair,  N.J.   10.  P.  p.] 

Annie  L.  Wood  ....    Box  1033,  Natick,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Underwood  Primary  School,  Newton.   8.  P.  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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SPECIAL  GRADE. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Moses  Berger     ....  1059  Tremont  Street. 

[To  teach  English  to  German  pupils.] 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.  Cordeiro   .  10  Kearsarge  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Coyle   .    .  212  Hanover  Street. 

Arthur  P.  French    .    .    .  8  Congress  Street. 

Frances  V.  Keyes   .    .    .  202  Northampton  Street. 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Leavitt     .  335  Columbus  Avenue, 

Daniel  J.  Mullen     .    .    .  102  Quincy  Street,  Rotsbwry. 

Lizzie  W.  O'Reilly  .    .    .  2  Jay  Street,  South  Boston. 

Mary  W.  Perry  .    ...  29  Lynde  Street. 

Thomas  F.  Shaughnessy  .  21  Cherry  Street,  Roxbury. 

Elizabeth  N.  Smith  .    .    .  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Edward  E.  Sparhawk  .    .  411  Commercial  Street. 

Anna  M.  Wolfle  .    ...  13  Atlston  Street. 


TEACHERS  OF  PHONOGRAPHY,   EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Robert  P.  Clapp  .  .  .  40  Water  Street. 

Thomas  E.  Major  .  .  .  Box  2495,  Boston. 

Stephen  O'Meara  .  .  .  264  Washington,  Street. 

E.  Norris  Sullivan  .  .  .  16  Haivley  Street. 


[To  teach  English  to  German  pupils.] 


TEACHERS  OF 


PENMANSHIP,   EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Arthur  T.  Whittemore 


Charles  A.  French  . 
Franklin  C.  Irving  . 
Henry  C.  Kendall  . 
Warren  H.  Lamson 


Orrin  H.  Carpenter 
Alvin  R.  Dunton 


28  School  Street. 
Camden,  Me. 

Inquiry  Dept.,  Boston  Post  Office. 
7  Pemberton  Square. 

26  Essex  Street. 
Lynn,  Mass. 

27  Somerset  Street. 


TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Fanny  L.  Rogers  .    68  Warrenton  Street. 
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TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH   AM)  GERMAN. 

Mrs.  Sabrina  C.  Hyde  . 

IS  Summer  Street. 

Jacob  Lehmann  . 

534  Dudley  Street.  Roxbury. 

JliliUl  oCll  V\  «.l  l »  .       •       .  . 

15  Ho/ncock  Strt€t. 

Carrie  A.  Teele  .    .  . 

.  Med  ford,  Mass. 

TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH. 

Ahpl  C  Lipo-pv 

zio  4  uui  ciipskh  oneei,  oouni  JlS'jsioii. 

Robert  L.  Sanderson  . 

Duxbury,  Mass. 

Arthur  H.  Solial     .  . 

6  Boylston  Place. 

TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN. 

Florence  M.  Cross  .  . 

.    East  Bridgeioater ,  Mass. 

Bernhard  Schroeder 

6  Park  Square. 

TEACHERS 

OF  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

*Charles  L.  Adams  . 

.    20  Charles  Street,  Dorchester. 

S   HprV»pi'f,  Adams 

lWnv)ii 'a i)d  Tii^tifi/fp    HaltimoYP  ~\fd 

Henry  T.  Bailey  .    .  . 

Nor tli  Scituate,  Mass. 

*Geor2.e  H.  Bartlett 

State  Normal  Art  School. 

*A    T-T nil  Rprrv 

XX.    XXllll    lJKZll   \        .          •  . 

7  T^ycIxukip  Plncp    Tfoom  55 

A  nnip  E  "Rl-ikp 

Jr\.  11 11  It    Xu.    XJlcllVC  ... 

/i A.  Q  flnl '  nvn'hii  q  /I  ypihip 

Wnlfpr  V  Krni'leotf 

Sitnfp  'NoYiiifil  Art  School 

1  jllillUl    It  .  J_>1  clg^lLMl  •  • 

S9  F  StYPpf  South  Rostoyi 

•        \J X     KJvlZsl^V,   kJlJULIl  _DUt>VUtl» 

TVallapp  Rvvant; 

IYTpIyo  VP    M(l  SS 

TTpnvv  "K"  l^nvvison 

XXClJi  \     IV.    XJllll  LoV^lJ     .  . 

West  Newton,  Mass. 

Charles  M.  Carter  . 

616  Washington  Street. 

Ada  Tj  Coup 

Melrose,  Mass. 

fiO  Favt  Npmtoii  Si  reef 

>V  dlltrl  Ju.  _L»Cilll  .       .  • 

Studio  Tliiildina    110  Tremont  Street 

*John  L.  Frisbee  . 

83  Bartlett  Street,  Charlestown. 

.    Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  ^^d. 

Edward  W.  Hamilton  . 

Columbus  Avenue,  cor.  Berkeley  Street. 

*George  Jepson  .    .  . 

.    7  Park  Street. 

Albert  H.  Munsell  .  . 

.    45  Quincy  Street,  Roxbury. 

Adelaide  C.  Palmer 

.    149  A,  Tremont  Street. 

William  S.  Robinson  . 

.    60  East  Neicton  Street. 

*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Thomas  E.  Sweeney  . 
Robert  AY.  Von  noli  .  . 
*George  H.  Young  . 


StateNormal  Art  School. 
616  Washington  Street. 
1S6  Devonshire  Street. 


Mrs.  Emily  S.  Beckford 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Brown 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Browne 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Bnrbank 
Caroliue  R.  Dawes  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Felt  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Frost 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs 
Harriet  Lemist  . 
Ellen  F.  Lowell  . 
Ellen  Plummer  . 
Elizabeth  Pye 
Mary  V.  Riley  . 
Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Skinner 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Strauss  . 


SEWING  TEACHERS. 

73  Dennis  Street,  Roxbury. 

41  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

30  Spring  Garden  Street,  Dorchester. 

11  Joy  Street. 

9  Champney  Place,  Roxbury. 
21  South  Street. 

32  Leonard  Street,  Harrison  Square. 

25  Hammond  Street. 

44  Highland  Street,  Roxbury. 

9  Douglass  Street,  Cambridgeport. 

224  Webster  Street,  East  Boston. 

568  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

6  G  Street,  South  Boston. 

178  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

36  Dtcight  Street. 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

ELIGIBLE  FOR  POSITIONS  AS  ASSISTANTS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  TEA<  HERS  Of 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  M  HOOL0. 

[The  year  following  the  name  indicates  the  year  of  graduation.] 
Mary  E.  Abercrombie  (i87S)    Lawrence.  Mass. 

[Principal  of  Amesbury-street  School.    3.  G.  P.  p.] 

Elizabeth  Ahlborn  (i8S3)    .    Linden,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Clara  B.  Andrews  (1879)     .    350  Columbus  Avenue. 

[1.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  L.  Baker  (1874)  . .    .3  Milford  Street. 

[31.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  J.  Baldwin  (1883)  .    70  Franklin  Street,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

[Teaching.    0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  K.  Barry  (1883)    .    .    277  >hawmut  Avenue. 

[6  mouths.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  F.  Bayley  (issi)  •    •    192  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[7  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p  ] 

Caroline  Bernhard  (1884)    .    19  B  Street,  South  Boston. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Hattie  P.  Bill  (1878)  .    .    .    Box  947,  WaMham,  3fass. 

[8.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Ida  A.  Bloom  (1884)  .    .    .    220  Gold  Street,  South  Boston. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  K.  Bolton  (1879)  .    86  Boylston  Street. 

[4.  G.  P.  E.  p.] 

Lucy  M.  Boswortlr  (1876)    .    67  Elm  Street,  Charlestown. 

[3.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  Bradley  (1874)  .    .    .    Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Marguerite  G.  Brett  (1884)  .    11  Woodbine  Street,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  Britt  (issi)     .    .    .    783  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

[li.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  I.  Brown  (isso)     .    .    Bradford,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Bradford  Academy.    0.  Withdrawn  until  July,  1885.] 

Clara  A.  Brown  (iss.3)   .    .    7  Union  Place,  East  Boston. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Emerson  School.    2  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Ellen  L.  Brown  (issi)    .    .    23  Wabon  Street,  Roxbury. 

[1  month.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Irene  M.  Brown  (1883)   .    .    Columbia  Street,  Dorchester. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Laura  L.  Brown  (isso)  .    .    8  Saivyer  Street. 

[\\.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 
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Margaret  M.  Burns  (1882)  .    105  M  Street,  South  Boston. 

m.  g.  p.  s.t.p.] 
Rebecca  E.  Campbell  (1884)     Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Bacon-street  Primary  School.  0.  G.  P.  t.p.] 

Luc}'  G-.  M.  Card  (Wft)      .    34  Regent  Street,  Roxbury. 

[li.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lena  L.  Carpenter  (i883>    .    3  Pelham  Street. 

[3  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  M.  Cartwright  (1883)    20  Rutland  Street. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Dor. -Everett  School.    6  months.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Ella  I.  Cass  (1884)     .    .    .    Cor.  Sumner  and  Cottage  Streets,  Dorchester. 

[4  months.   G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Lena  J.  Caughey  (1884)  .    .     Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching.  0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Charlotte  Challis  (1878)  .    .    75  Essex  Street.  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Carter  Grammar  School.    5.  G.P.  p.] 

Mary  L.  Childs  (i883)    .    .    14  Harvard  Street,  Charlestown. 

[2  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  L.  Clapp  (1884)    .    .    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Andrew  School.    9.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.]   (See  page  14.) 

Bertha  L.  Clark  (1883)    .    .     Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Trapclo  School.    1.  P.  t.p.] 

Gertrude  R.  Clark  (1884)     .    Brighton  Avenue,  Allston. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Agnes  M.  Cochran  (i88i)    .    497  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston. 

[3.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Ina  F.  Cook  (1884)    .    .    .    10  Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester. 

[0.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  N.  Crosby  (138+)  .    .    45  Waverley  Street,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Grace  E.  Cross  (1882)     .    .    581  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

[5.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Frances  E.  Cullen  (1875)     .    497  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[2  months.    P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  R.  Cummings  (1878)  129  Emerson  Street,  South  Boston. 

[4i.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  N.  Darling  (1883)  .    .    Savin  Hill,  Dorchester. 

[1.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Josephine  G.  Dearborn  (1883)  243  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Dee  (1884)   .    .    .    Rear  of  446  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[0.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  J.  Doherty  (1883)    3  Wall's  Place,  Charlestown. 

[6  months.   G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Julia  S.  Dolan  (1884)     .    .    81  Athens  Street,  South  Bosto7i. 

[0.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 
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Anna  M.  Dormer  (1884).    .    97  Otis  Street,  East  Cambridge,  Mans. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mabel  Drake  (1884)  .    .    .    Bellevue  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Amanda  C.  Ellison  (1876)   .    2717  Washington  Street,  Roxbury. 

[4.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Lizzie  W.  Everett  (1876)     .    Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Prospect  School.    10.  G.  P.  p.] 

Mary  G.  Fisher  (1882)    .    .    57  Bartlett  Street,  Charlestown. 

[4  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Rosanna  Follan  (is"6)    .    .    Green  Street,  Jamaica  Plan,. 

[1|.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  J.  Fossett  (1876)      .    Roslindale,  Mass. 

[6.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Mabel  C.  Friend  (1884)  .    .    15  Highland  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Esther  E.  Glynn  (is84)       .    Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mats. 

[Student  at  Harvard  "  Annex."    0.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Emma  M.  Gregory  (1883)    .    17  Russell  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Polk  street  School.    \.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  W.  Hagerty  (1883),  39  East  Brookline  Street. 

[9  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Dora  K.  Hall  (issi)  .    .    .    193  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Ida  S.  Hammerle  (1883).     .    108  Sheridan  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[4  months.    G .  P.  s.t.p.] 

Cara  W.  Hanscom  (1884)    .    118  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Agnes  G.  Harrington  (1884)    10  Summer  Street,  Charlestown. 

[0.  G-.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Laura  K.  Hay  ward  (1873)   .    Maiden,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Centre  School.   11.  P.  p.] 

Kate  Haushalter  (1876)  .    .    19  Eaton  Street. 

[5.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Josephine  Higginbotham(iS84)  Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Pond  End  School.   0.  G.  p.] 

Helen  L.  Hilton  (1883)    .    .    135  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

[h.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Edith  K.  Hodsdon  (1882)    .    19  Linden  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  C.  Holmes  (1883)  .    .    216  East  Eagle  Street,  East  Boston. 

[Teaching  in  Private  School.   0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Nellie  F.  Holt  (1883)    .    .    223  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

[6  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  L.  Hooker  (1884)  .    .    Allston  Street,  Allston. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 
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Mary  A.  Howe  (1876)     .    .    49  Summer  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Weir  Grammar  School.    8.  G.  P.  p.] 

Adelaide  E.  Ingraham  (1S76),  Norwood,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Shepard  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.    7.  G.  P.  p.] 

Jennie  M.  Jackson  (iss-t)    .    A  Street.  Jamaica  Plain. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Mount  Vernon  School.    0.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Laura  Jenkins  (1884)  .    .    .     Washington  Avenue,  Brighton. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Rosa  E.  Jones  (is84).    .    .    72  Albion  Street. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  E.  Kuan  (1879)    .     Pleasant  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Meadville,  Pa.    \.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Louise  A.  Keeler  (1884)      .    91  Thorndike  Street,  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Teaching.    0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Caroline  T.  Keith  (1S84)     .    8  Highland  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Delia  A.  Kelley  (1882)    .    .     Warren  Street,  BrooMine,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Newtou-street  Primary  School.    2.  G.  P.  p  ] 

Kate  A.  Kiggen  (is84)   .    .    34  Belmont  Street,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Marion  Kingsbury  (1884)     .    20  Greenwich  Park. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Nellie  L.  Knight  (i  84)  .    .     Westminster  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Eleanor  F.  Lang  (1883)  .    .    14  St.  James  Street,  Roxbury. 

[7  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Angie  Lathrop  a 884)     .    .     Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Beaver  Brook  School.   0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Ellen  E.  Leary  (1883)     .    .    Quincy  Street,  Dorchester. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Lawrence  School.    6  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.'] 

Alice  H.  Long  (1875)     .    .    Melrose,  Mass. 

[Principal  Intermediate  School.    7.  G.  P.  p.] 

Zollie  A.  Luther  (1884)  .    .    Baylor  College,  Independence,  Texas. 

[Teaching  in  Baylor  College-   0.  Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  E.  Lynch  (iss4)    .    .    Roslindale,  Mass. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Charles  Sumner  School.    0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Kate  F.  Lyons  (issi)     .    .    51  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[2|.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mahan  (i8S2)    8  Moon  Street. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.J 

Hannah  L.  Manson  (1884)  .    100  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

[2  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Maxim  (1883)  .    .    Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

[Teaching.    2  months.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Jennie  A.  Mayer  (1883)  .    .    226  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Emerson  School.    8  months.    G.  P.E.  s.t.p.] 
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Mary  E.  McDonald  (1883)  .    84  Seaverns  xlve?iue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[6  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  J.  McDonough  (1883) .     Watertown,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.   1.  G.P.  p.] 

Lucy  A.  G.  McGihray(i883),  20  Sheafe  Street. 

[|.  G.  P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  McMann  (1883)     .    65  Cabot  Street,  Roxbury. 

ft.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  G.  Merrill  (i884)  .     .    404  Columbus  Aoenve. 

[0.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  L.  Merrill  (1875)  .    .    1  Schuyler  Street,  Roxbury. 

[3.  G.  P.s.E.p.] 

Ella  W.  Mitchell  (1877)  .     .    108  Bremen  Street,  East  Boston. 

[U.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Agnes  C.  Moore  (1883)  .    .    12  Tileston  Street. 

ft.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Morse  (1877)    .    .    Boston  Street,  Dorchester. 

[If.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  E.  Mullen  (is84)  .     .     Waltham,  Mass. 

[Teaching.   0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Amelia  M.  Mulliken  (1877)  .    Box  103,  Lexington,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Hancock  Primary  School.    6.  G.  P.  p.] 

Catherine  A.  Mulrey  (issi)  .    8  Ced<<r  Square,  Roxbury. 

[6  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.J 

Mary  A.  Murphy  (1882)  .    .    54  Carver  Street. 

L\\.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  G.  Murphy  (1884)  .    .    9  Chapel  Street,  Roxbury. 

~[0.  G.P.E.  s.t.p:] 

Laura  L.  Newhall  (1884)     .    450  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Tuckerman  School.   0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  A.  Nickerson  (1878).    Medford,  Mass. 

[4  months.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Eliza  R.  Noyes  (1874)    .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    3.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Elizabeth  E.  O'Connell  (1876)  50  Vale  Street,  Roxbury. 

[4.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Martha  W.  Page  (1883)  .    .    223  Pleasant  Street. 

[0.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Susie  M.  S.  Perkins  (isso)  .    387  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown. 

ft,  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Nellie  Periy  (iss3)    .    .    .    5  Albion  Street,  Dorchester. 

[7  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Oria  J.  Perry  (1877)       .    .    26  Central  Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[2l.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Lillian  AY.  Prescott  (1884)  .    379  Charles  Street. 

[Temporary  teacher  in  Emerson  Primary  School.    0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 
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S.  Louise  Regal  (1883)    .    .    6  Second  Street,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  S.t.p.] 

Ada  K.  Richards  (1883)  .    .    Medfield,  Mass. 

[1.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  C.  Richards  (1884)     .    Bellevue  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  E.  Robinson  (1884)     .    1  Howland  Street,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Florence  V.  Robinson  (1884)    144  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

[0.  G.P  s.t.p.] 

M.  Alice  Robinson  (1884)    .    72  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

[0.  G.P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Roome  (1882)   .    .    68  Day  Street,  Roxbury. 

G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  F.  Saul  (1883)      .    Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  L.  Scallan  (1883)  .    .    214  West  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston. 

||.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Caroline  F.  Seaver  (1884)    .    129  Zeigler  Street,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Katie  E.  Shea  (1884)  .    .    .    River  Street,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

[0.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Maria  A.  Shields  (i8»3)     .    Temple  Place,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

[1.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  M.  Sibley  (1884)    .    .    13  Montrose  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  E.  Smith  (1884)    .    .    1  Phillips  Court. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  M.  Southard  (1884)   .    391  Broadivay,  South  Boston. 

[Teaching  private  school.    0.  G.  P.  p.] 

Jane  A.  Soutter  (1882)   .    .    199  Trenton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[lg.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.  in  East  Boston.] 

Clara  I.  Stevens  (1884)  .    .    3  Lawrence  Block,  East  Canton  Street. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Grace  W.  Stevens  (isss)     .    137  West  Chester  Park. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Edith  L.  Stratton  (1884)      .    Chickatawbut  Street,  Neponset. 

[4  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  E.  Stutnpf  (1875)  .    .    640  E.  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[Si.P.t.p.] 

Abby  W.  Sullivan  (1882)     .    19  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury. 

[1J.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Eudora  F.  Sumner  (1873)  1  Causeway  Street. 

[4.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Margaret  J.  Sweeney  (1882)     Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Heath-street  School.   2.    Temporarily  withdrawn.] 
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Sabina  G.  Sweeney  (iss.s)  .    795  Third  Street,  South  Boston. 

[7  months.    G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Lena  E.  Synette  (i882)  .    .    192  Brooks  Street,  East  Boston. 

[6  months.   G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  M.  Taylor  (1884)  .    .    21  Common  Street. 

[1.  G.  P.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Louisa  Thacher  (isss)    .    .    46  Clifford  Street,  Roxbury. 

[3  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Hattie  A.  Thayer  (i88i)      .    12  Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Mu*s. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  H.  Thompson  (1883)  .    33  Rockland  Street,  Roxbury. 

[§.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Cordelia  G.  Torrey  (1879)    .    19  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury. 

[5.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Lillian  M.  Tovvne  (1884)      .    425  Washington  Street. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Maria  L.  Tyler  (issi)     .    .    130  P  Street,  South  Boston. 

[9  months.    G.  s.t.p.] 

Isabel  Whitcomb  (1884)  .    .    74  Russell  Street,  Charlestown. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Emily  V.  White  (1882)    .    .    South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[6f.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Helen  I.  Whitlemore  (18S4)  .    AUston  Heights. 

[0.  G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilbar  (1873)    10  Minot  Street,  Neponset. 

[3.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Isabel  G  Winslow  (1885)    .    Hall  Street,  Soni.erville,  Mass. 

[I  months.    G.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  H.  Wisvvall  (1877)    .  Dudley  Avenue,  Roslindale. 

[5.  G.  s.  in  West  Roxbury.] 


"  Sect.  149.  No  certificate,  the  holder  of  which  has  been  out  of  the 
service  of  the  city  for  a  term  of  two  years,  shall  be  valid,  unless  renewed 
b}T  the  Board  of  Supervisors  alter  careful  investigation." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  held  Nov.  11,  1878,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  list  of  certificates  which  have  expired  by  limitation  (under 
Section  149)  is  subject  to  change  whenever  an  applicant  for  renewal  of  certificate 
presents  to  this  Board  sufficient  reasons  therefor. 
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REPORT. 


The  last  school-year,  1883-84,  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  with  seventy-six  pupils,  — thirty-four  boys  and 
forty-two  girls.  During  the  year  ten  pupils  were  admitted, 
a  former  pupil  was  readmitted,  and  five  were  discharged. 
Of  the  number  withdrawn,  one,  who  had  been  in  delicate 
health  for  several  months,  died ;  one  removed  from  Boston  ; 
one  was  placed  under  private  instruction ;  another,  a  boy, 
went  to  learn  an  engraver's  trade  ;  and  the  fifth,  a  girl,  went 
to  a  bookbindery,  where  she  is  now  earning  wages.  Eighty- 
eight  different  pupils  have  been  enrolled  as  members  during 
the  year,  —  fifty-one  from  Boston,  thirty-six  from  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  and  one  from  another  State.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  in  June,  there  were  eighty-two  pupils  belonging  to 
the  school, — forty-nine  from  Boston,  thirty-two  from  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  one  from  another  State. 

The  great  importance  of  a  new  building,  the  pressing  need 
of  which  has  been  twice  placed  before  the  School  Board,  is 
again  urged  upon  your  consideration.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
more  than  three  hundred  visitors  to  the  school  during  the 
past  year  has  failed  to  remark  upon  the  imperative  demand 
for  better  accommodations.  Well-lighted  rooms  are  specially 
needed  where  the  eye  must  do  double  service  as  an  avenue 
to  the  mind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  on 
School-houses  will  soon  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Common  Council. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  similar  to  that  done  in 
previous  years.  A  few  changes,  which  are  the  natural  result 
of  further  experience,  have  been  made  in  the  plan  of  in- 
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struction,  chiefly  in  the  youngest  classes.  It  is  thought  best  to 
devote  much  of  the  time  of  these  classes  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  elements  of  speech,  and  to  their  combination  into  simple 
words  and  sentences.  Thus  the  first  steps  in  speech  are 
taken  by  naming  familiar  objects,  and  by  describing  daily 
actions.  These  oral  expressions  are  then  presented  in 
written  forms,  and  the  effort  is  thus  made  to  have  the  train- 
ing in  speech  and  in  written  language  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
interest  and  pleasure  manifested  by  the  older  classes  in  the 
use  of  books  prepared  for  hearing  children  may  be  considered 
a  fair  measure  of  their  progress  in  acquiring  language,  and 
of  their  ability  to  understand  the  printed  page. 

The  following  exercises,  taken  from  the  regular  work  of 
the  school,  are  inserted  in  this  report,  as  indications  of  the 
power  of  the  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  in  written  lan- 
guage ;  they  were  prepared  without  help,  and  are  printed 
without  correction  :  — 

[By  a  boy  who,  becoming  deaf  at  six  months  of  age,  had  no 
use  of  lan^uaae  on  entering  school,  and  who  has  been  under 
instruction  seven  years.  He  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and 
uses  speech  in  his  daily  intercourse  at  home  and  at  school.] 

I  am  writing  about  the  reign  of  George  III.  He  became  king  at  the 
death  of  his  grandfather.  He  was  son  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  died  before  his  father.  George  III  was  a 
handsome  man.  He  married  a  German  princess  named  Charlotte,  and 
he  had  fourteen  children.  The  king,  his  wife  and  children  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  castle  and  the  band  made  music  for  them,  and  if  the 
people  are  respectable,  then  they  can  come  and  see  them.  The  Ameri- 
cans quarrelled  with  George  III  because  he  made  the  Americans  to  pay 
a  large  tax  on  tea.  George  III  bought  the  weapons  and  war  ships  but 
the  soldiers  said  they  wanted  to  give  up  the  war,  but  an  old  gentleman 
named  Lord  Chatham  said  the}'  must  fight  for  the  king.  When  he  was 
going  to  speak  in  the  house  of  Lords  He  fainted  and  he  was  almost  fell 
down  but  a  young  gentleman  named  William  Pitt  caught  him  and  put 
him  in  a  carriage  and  went  home  and  a  few  days  he  died.  The  war 
went  on.  A  war  ship  filled  with  tea  and  sailed  into  the  Boston  Harbor 
and  the  Americans  painted  their  faces  and  put  the  feathers  on  their  head 
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because  they  wanted  to  look  like  the  Indians.  They  went  to  the  ihipa 
and  threw  all  the  tea  into  the  Boston  Harbor.  A  young  American 
named  George  Washington  said  he  would  fighl  for  their  country  and 
free  the  Americans.  Louis  XVI,  king  of  France  Quarrelled  with  George 
III  and  Louis  XVI  said  that  the  French  would  help  the  Americans  to 
fight  against  the  English.  There  was  an  American  Darned  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  went  to  Paris  to  ask  the  King  to  help  the  Americans. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  inventor.    He  invented  the  electricity. 

[By  a  girl  born  deaf.  She  has  been  under  instruction  ten 
years,  and  uses  speech  with  colloquial  freedom.  She  is  now 
fifteen  years  of  age.] 

AVilliam  the  Conquerer  gave  up  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son  Robert, 
but  he  thought  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  England,  so  he  sent  his 
second  son,  William  Rufus,  with  a  ring  and  message  to  England  that 
he  hoped  the  people  would  take  him  for  their  king.  They  took  him  for 
the  king  of  England,  but  they  were  very  much  disappointed  to  find  thai 
he  did  not  rule  well.  When  William  the  Conqueror  made  laws,  he 
made  the  people  obey  them,  but  William  Rufus  allowed  the  people  to 
do  as  they  liked.  There  was  trouble  in  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city. 
People  used  to  go  to  the  temple  to  pray.  It  was  built  over  the  sepulchre 
where  Jesus  was  laid  and  where  he  arose. 

These  journeys  to  Jerusalem  were  called  pilgrimages,  and  the  people 
who  made  the  pilgrimages  were  called  pilgrims.  The  Eastern  people 
thought  that  their  false  prophet,  Mohammed,  was  much  better  than  our 
Saviour,  Jesus  -Christ.  The  Pilgrims  used  to  take  precious  into 
the  temple,  and  these  Mohammedans  used  to  rob  them  and  trouble  the 
Pilgrims  very  much.  One  of  the  Pilgrims,  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
received  permission  from  the  Pope  to  raise  an  army  and  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  fight  to  get  the  Holy  Sepulchre  back  again.  lie  raised  quite 
a  large  arnry  and  each  one  received  a  cross  cut  in  red  or  white  cloth,  to 
wear  on  his  shoulder.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  wanted  to  go  on 
the  crusade  but  he  had  no  money,  so  he  offered  his  kingdom  of  Xor- 
mandy  to  William  (his  brother)  while  he  was  away  it'  William  would 
give  him  money  enough  to  raise  an  army.  William  did  so.  A  very 
good  man  named  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  led  the  army,  and  they  soon  took 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mohammedans  and  made  Godfrey  king. 

One  day,  in  the  year  1100  William  Rufus  went  into  the  New  Forest 
to  hunt.  By  and  by  he  was  found  dead  under  an  oak  tree  with  an 
arrow  through  his  heart,  and  a  wood-cutter  took  up  his  body  and  car- 
ried him  into  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  he  was  buried.  Nobody 
knew  how  he  was  killed,  and  nobody  will  ever  know.    Some  thought  it 
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must  be  a  knight  named  Walter  Tyrrell,  to  whom  the  king  gave  three 
good  and  long  arrows  on  that  morning,  when  he  heard  of  it  he  rode 
right  away  to  Southampton,  and  he  seemed  to  know  something  about 
the  king's  death  and  never  told  any  one  about  it.  Nobody  knew 
whether  it  was  an  accident  or  a  murder. 

[The  following  was  written  by  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  became 
deaf  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  whose  sight  is  very  imperfecta 
She  had  been  under  instruction  less  than  four  years  and  was 
learning  to  set  type  out  of  school  hours.] 

Boston,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

My  dear  

On  Monday,  last,  as  I  was  going  to  the  printing  office,  I  saw  there 
was  no  light  in  the  windows,  so  I  went  in  and  was  about  to  wait  for  my 

teacher,  Mr.  H  ,  and  as  I  was  about  asking  if  he  was  coming,  the 

woman  who  opens  and  lock  the  door  told  me  to  go  with  a  boy  that  had 
come  for  me.  He  hurried  me  so  that  I  was  half  bewildered,  but  I 
followed  him,  and  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Bennet  streets  was 
my  teacher  waiting  for  me  with  three  other  girls  and  all  the  boys. 
He  showed  me  a  paper,  of  an  invitation  somewhere.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  place,  as  Ave  were  going  up  Tremont  street.  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  see  the  "  Great  Cat  Show,"  but  in  that  I  was  mistaken. 
We  took  Huntington  ave.  horse-cars,  and  by  that  I  guessed  we  were 
going  to  the  Fair.  I  was  very  surprised,  when  we  got  there,  the 
three  girls  went  around  together,  and  as  I  was  ashamed  to  go  after  my 
teacher,  I  went  around  the  building  alone.  I  think  it  is  much  better  in 
the  daytime.  It  was  almost  all  closed,  nevertheless  I  saw  a  good  deal. 
I  saw  Iron  ore,  Silver  ore,  Copper  ore,  coal,  coke,  sandstone,  mineral 
stone,  fine  marble,  vegetables,  dry  goods,  furs,  and  so  many  things  that 
it  would  fill  a  book  to  write  all  I  can  remember.  I  remember  them  all. 
I  got  home  at  twenty  minutes  of  eleven.  I  came  home  in  the  horse-car 
alone. 

[The  following  was  read  by  the  teacher,  and  reproduced 
from  memory  by  a  girl  who  became  deaf  at  three  years  and 
four  months  of  age.    She  is  now  eleven  years  old.] 

Mr.  Lee  lived  in  a  mining  where  lead  was  to  be  found.  He  had  a 
larg3  hole  in  his  pasture  which  is  called  a  shaft.*  Willie  Lee  was  a 
little  boy.  One  day  he  told  Caper  to  come  and  have  a  play,  and  so  ran 
Willie  and  Caper  to  Mr.  Lee's  pasture,  and  played  under  the  trees. 
Willie  thought  he  would  run  all  over  the  pasture.     By  and  by  Willie's 
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mother  begun  to  miss  him.  She  looked  out  of  the  door,  but  she  could 
not  see  him.  She  waited  an  hour  long,  but  still  Willie  did  not  come. 
She  went  out  to  look  for  him.  Soon  she  met  Mr.  Lee,  and  she  told  him 
how  long  Willie  was  gone.  Mr.  Lee  thought  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
under  the  trees  for  it  was  a  warm  day.  So  they  looked  under  even- 
tree,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  By  that  time  the  sun  had  gone  down . 
They  went  to  a  neighborhood  to  ask  them  to  come  and  find  her  little 
boy.  They  looked  all  around  but  could  not  find  him.  When  daytime 
came  Mrs.  Lee  got  home  very  pale.  AVhen  Caper  came  into  the  room 
with  a  piece  of  paper  tied  around  his  neck.  They  took  the  letter,  and 
found  it  was  from  Willie.  She  read  it  aloud  he  say,  "  O  pa  I  am  in  a 
big  hole,"  and  they  all  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  there  he  found 
him.  They  were  all  very  very  glad  to  see  him.  His  father  took  him 
out  of  the  hole.  I  will  tell  you  how  Willie  fell  into  the  hole.  He  went 
to  the  shaft,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  he  looked  down  to  see  how 
deep  it  was,  and  he  fell  in.  He  tried  to  get  out ;  but  he  could  not.  He 
could  reach  the  top.  Caper  would  not  leave  him.  He  would  ran 
around,  and  try  to  pull  him  out.  Some  of  the  ground  fell  into  the  hole, 
and  Caper  fell  in  too.  Willie  eryed  and  called  very  loud  but  no  one 
could  hear  him.  Willie  lied  down,  and  Caper  lied  down  near  Willie 
and  went  to  sleep.  When  he  awok  it  was  morning.  He  had  some 
writing  paper  and  he  wort  to  his  mama.  When  he  was  through  writ- 
ing he  tied  it  around  Caper's  neck  and  told  him  to  go  home.  So  Caper 
went  home.    Soon  he  got  home  and  soon  Willie  got  out. 

The  influence  of  the  home  surroundings,  in  developing  and 
strengthening  a  . generous  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  deaf 
children,  is  strikingly*  shown  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  left 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  yrear.  She  is  one  of  three 
congenitally  deaf  sisters.  The  mother  was  a  poor  widow 
with  eight  children,  and  she  chose  to  labor  early  and  late  for 
their  support  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  be  separated.  The 
eldest  deaf  girl  not  only  assumed  the  entire  care  of  the  little 
sisters,  who  attended  school  with  her,  but  took  charge  of 
much  of  the  housework.  She  shared  and  sympathized  in  all 
the  home  struggles  and  privations.  Now  that  she  is  earning 
wages  herself  she  cheerfully  gives  them  into  her  mother's 
keeping.  Inquiries  of  her  employer,  in  regard  to  her  use  of 
speech,  have  been  met  by  the  assurance  that  her  speech  is 
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readily  understood,  and  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  her 
relations  with  the  large  number  of  hearing  persons  employed 
in  the  shop. 

While  this  is  a  representative,  it  is  not  an  isolated,  case. 
Many  such  may  be  cited  to  show  the  desirableness  of  public 
day  schools,  so  that  deaf  children  may  be  taught  while  sur- 
rounded by  the  affection  and  interests  of  home-life. 

When  the  home  does  not  imperatively  demand  the  time  of 
the  pupils  out  of  school,  a  beginning  of  industrial  training  is 
practicable  ;  and  the  principal,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous 
reports,  has  met  with  cordial  cooperation  in  her  efforts  to 
secure  this  for  many  of  the  pupils.  One  girl  has,  without 
interfering  with  her  progress  in  school,  learned  type-setting 
in  a  shop  with  hearing  persons.  Some  of  the  older  girls 
have  received,  out  of  school  hours,  special  instruction  in  needle- 
work, including  the  necessary  supply  of  materials,  from  two 
young  ladies  interested  to  help  the  school.  Four  of  the  boys 
have  attended  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  afternoons, 
and  one  boy  has  been  at  the  North  End  Industrial  School. 

A  small  printing-press  has  been  donated  to  the  school  by 
two  boys,  who  had  outgrown  its  use  in  their  home,  and 
a  few  lessons  in  printing  have  been  given  in  the  afternoons. 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  continued  his  generous 
aid  to  needy  pupils,  and  his  personal  interest  in  the  school  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  principal. 

The  past  year  is  marked  by  a  great  loss  to  the  school,  in 
the  death  of  its  first  assistant,  Miss  Annie  E.  Bond.  For 
nearly  fourteen  years  she  had  given  not  only  devoted  service, 
but  that  wise  and  sympathetic  cooperation  that  a  principal 
always  needs  and  prizes  highly.  She  consecrated  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  the  best  powers  of  her  life  and  thought, 
and  will  be  held  in  loving  remembrance  alike  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  Afflicted  for  nine  years  with  an  incurable  disease, 
the  knowledge  of  which  she  concealed  from  teachers,  pupils, 
and  her  most  intimate  friends,  she  labored  until  a  short  time 
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before  her  death  as  constantly  and  as  cheerfully  as  one  in 
perfect  health.  More  than  two  hundred  pupils  have  attended 
this  useful  school  since  its  establishment  in  November,  1869, 
and  many  of  these  have  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Miss  Bond, 
or  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  her  genial  presence  and  her 
gentle  and  loving  spirit. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Jordan  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  firsl 
assistant,  and  Miss  Martha  F.  Metcalf  was  appointed  to  till 
the  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  teachers. 

For  the  Committee, 

THOMAS  GAFFIELI), 

Chairman . 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

(  Chapter  XX.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston.) 

Section  310.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  children  to  whom  it  may 
be  accessible. 

Sect.  31  1.  Pupils  over  live  years  of  age  are  admitted  in 
accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1869. 
(Public  Statutes,  Chap.  41,  Sect.  16.) 

"With  the  approval  of  the  Board  [of  Education],  the 
Governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he 
may  deem  fit  subjects  for  education,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or 
to  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton, 
or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  this  Commonwealth, 
as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer." 

Sect.  312.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 
English  education  ;  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  mast 
first  impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes,  the  mean- 
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ing  and  use  of  ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  its 
pupils  to  speak,  and  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their 
lips.  The  general  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  Chapter 
XI V.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be  enforced  in  this  school. 

Sect.  313.  The  teachers  shall  be  a  principal,  a  first  as- 
sistant, and  as  many  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary, 
provided  the  instructors,  besides  the  principal,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  ten  pupils ;  and  an  additional  teacher 
may  be  nominated,  whenever  there  is  an  excess  of  five  pupils 
registered. 

Sect.  299.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at 
9  A.M.  and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week-day  except 
Saturdays,  when  there  shall  be  no  session. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  residing  in  Boston, 
not  mentally  nor  physically  disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion. Children  residing  out  of  Boston  will  be  admitted, 
subject  to  the  preceding  conditions,  and  will  be  charged  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition,  unless  received  as  State 
beneficiaries.  No  pupil  will  be  admitted  without  a  certificate 
of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  physician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and 
other  instructions,  at  the  school,  No.  63  Warrenton  street, 
or  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
above  conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants 
from  the  executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
and  ends  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June;  but  pupils  are 
admitted  at  any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the 
principal,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  (>3  Warrenton  street, 
Boston. 
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FORM    OF    APPLICATION     FOB    THE     DESTRUCTION  OF 

DEAF-MUTES. 


1 88 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  :  — 

r,  If  t  ,     „    of  » in  tlie  County  of  ,  and 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  respectfully  represent  to  Your  Excel- 
lency thatmy1  aged  years,  is  a,  Deaf-Mute,  and 
cannot  be  properly  instructed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth; and  that  I  am  unable,  in  addition  to  my  other  neeessary 
expenditures,  to  defray  the  expense  attending  its  instruction  and 
support.  I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  Your  Excellency  will 
send  it  either  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Horace  Mann 
School  at  Boston,  or  to  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton. 

(Signed)    


188 

The  undersigned,  being  acquainted  with  ,  a  resident  of 

tnis  i  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  foregoing  statement  made 

by  him  is  true,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  legislatiye 
appropriation  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

>  Selectmen  of 


188 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  named  ,  a  deaf-mute,  i- 

free  from  all  contagious  diseases,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  all  im mo- 
ralities of  conduct;  is  neither  sickly  nor  mentally  weak,  and  is  a  tit 
subject  for  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

 ,  M.D. 

Note.  —  The  first  of  the  above  declarations  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  applicant;  the  second,  by  the  selectmen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  the  town,  or  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  where  the  applicant  resides;  and  the  third,  by  the  family  physician,  or 
some  other  competent  medical  practitioner.  In  case  the  request  for  admission  is  granted,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  proposed  beneficiary  will  be  forthwith  notified,  and  a  warrant  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  principal.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
vacation,  — at  Hartford,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September;  and,  at  Northampton*  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  when  classes  are  formed.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the 
Boston  school  at  any  time. 


1  Insert  name  of  son,  daughter,  or  ward. 
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QUESTIONS  TO   BE   ANSWERED   BY  PARENT   OR  GUARDIAN. 

1.  Name  of  parents. 

2.  Residence. 

3.  Birthplace  of  parents. 

4.  Were  they  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

5.  Have  they  other  children  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

6.  Name  of  child. 

7.  Birthplace  of  child. 

8.  Was  the  child  born  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

9.  Has  the  child  ever  spoken  ? 

10.  If  it  has,  when  was  hearing  lost? 

11.  What  was  the  cause? 

12.  Has  the  child  ever  been  at  school  ? 

13.  How  much  has  the  child  been  tnught  ? 

14.  Is  it  preferred  to  have  the  child  sent  to  the  American  Asylum, 

Hartford;  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf:  or  the  Clarke 
Institution.  Northampton  ? 

15.  Is  the  child  mentally  weak  ? 

16.  Does  the  child  iioav  speak  :  if  so.  how  many  words  ? 

17.  Remarks. 

Acts  of  1871,  Chap.  300. 
AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  DEAF-MUTES. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  any  institution 
or  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
sehool.  or  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[App roved  May  17,  1871.] 


It  seems  proper  that  the  following  circular  and  votes  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  appended  to  this 
report :  — 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Sept.     ,  1877. 
To  the  School  Committee  of 

Gentlemen  :  — By  the  provisions  of  Chap.  211,  Sect.  3,  of  the  Acts 
of  1867,  "  the  education  of  all  deaf-mutes,  who  are  now  receiving  or 
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may  hereafter  receive  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education." 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  unfortunate  children  of  this  clam 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expense,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  makes 
provision  for  their  gratuitous  education,  either  at  the  American  Asylum, 
at  Hartford;  the  Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton:  or  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  at  Boston. 

In  order  that  none  of  those  for  whom  provision  is  thus  made  may 
lose  its  benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  deem-  it  his 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  School  Committees  in  the  several  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  to  the  subject,  and  to  request  very  earnestly  thai 
they  will  ascertain  and  report  to  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  are 
any  children  within  their  jurisdiction  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  one  of  (he 
institutions  provided  for  their  education. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  W.  DICKINSON, 

Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  at  Boston,  July 
18,  1877,  it  was  voted  :  — 

I.  That  a  permanent  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  and  the  Principals  of  the  three  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  which  shall  examine  and  record  all  applications,  and  advise 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  each  applicant. 

II.  That  this  committee  meet  as  often  as  twice  a  year  (or  more  fre- 
quently if  desirable),  at  Boston,  Springfield,  or  Northampton,  to  ex- 
amine both  the  applications  and  the  persons  applying  for  admission,  or 
as  many  of  the  latter  as  can  conveniently  be  brought  together  for  the 
purpose. 

III.  That  lists  of  applications  and  admissions,  with  such  information 
concerning  the  cases  as  is  attainable,  be  furnished  to  each  Principal,  so 
that  no  child  may  be  overlooked  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
schools. 

Attest : 

OLIVER  WARNER, 

Assistant  Secret  a  ry . 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music. 

1884. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL  AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   89   ARCH  STREET. 
1  88  5. 


REPORT. 


The  Annual  Keport  of  this  Committee,  now  respectful  I  \ 
submitted,  should  have  been  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  but  the  delay  is  not  altogether  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  several  important  matters,  relating  both  to  Draw- 
ing, and  to  Music,  whose  record  should  find  place  in  the 
Annual  Report  for  1884,  have  been  since  decided  and  can 
now  be  mentioned. 

Drawing. 

When  the  schools  opened  in  September,  the  Committee 
had  been  engaged  for  several  months  in  negotiating  with  the 
Prang  Educational  Company  for  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Drawing-Books ;  and  as  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to 
sanction  the  use  of  the  present  series  until  some  definite  con- 
clusions had  been  reached,  the  distribution  of  books  to  the 
pupils  was  delayed  for  several  weeks.  During  this  time  the 
Prang  Educational  Company  had  the  changes  desired  by  the 
Committee  under  consideration,  and  though  from  the  first 
they  had  conceded  the  desirability  of  making  many  of  those 
asked  for,  some  minor  points  of  difference  in  opinion 
remained  to  be  discussed.  As  soon  as  a  final  agreement  was 
effected,  the  contract  providing  for  a  revised  edition  of 
books  to  be  furnished  to  the  Board  at  no  increase  of  price, 
was  drawn  up,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  admission  of  the 
existing  edition  for  use  during  the  present  school  year. 

It  does  not  here  seem  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  the 
changes  agreed  upon,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  records 
and  correspondence  of  the  Committee,  which  are  open  to 
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inspection ;  but  the  Committee  is  confident  that  the  new 
edition  will,  when  ready,  be  found  so  superior  to  the  old,  in 
consequence  of  these  changes,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  room 
for  regret  that  some  delay  in  commencing  the  study  of  Draw- 
ing, caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  negotiations  for  a 
revised  edition  of  the  books,  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term. 

In  our  last  report  we  called  attention  to  the  multifarious 
duties  of  the  Director  of  Drawing,  which  make  it  impossible 
for 'him  to  thoroughly  supervise  Drawing  in  all  the  schools. 
As  these  are  under  his  sole  charge,  the  problem  before  your 
Committee  has  always  been  to  discover  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  making  his  influence  felt  as  widely  as  possible  in 
schools  of  all  grades.  Obviously,  with  many  other  duties  to 
perform,  such  as  those  connected  with  examinations,  exhibi- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  the  Director's  visits  to  class-rooms  must, 
at  the  best,  be  very  infrequent,  and  were  he  to  trust  to  these 
as  a  means  of  coming  in  contact  with  teachers,  many  of  them 
would  be  left  without  any  direct  instruction  from  him  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  To  enable  all  to  profit  by  his 
counsel  and  advice,  teachers  of  each  grade  must  be  brought 
together  at  fixed  times  to  listen  to  his  lectures  and  obtain 
answers  to  such  questions  concerning  their  special  difficulties 
as  they  may  wish  to  put.  The  plan  of  giving  one  course  of 
lectures  to  teachers  of  each  grade  throughout  the  city, 
hitherto  adopted,  was  not  found  satisfactory,  as,  while  teach- 
ers living  near  the  place  where  lectures  were  given  attended, 
many  whose  homes  were  at  a  great  distance  failed  to  appear. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  better  for  the  Director  to  repeat 
each  course  of  lectures  to  groups  of  Primary,  Grammar 
and  High  School  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
thus  always  to  be  sure  of  gathering  together  all  the  teach- 
ers of  any  one  grade  in  any  given  district.  The  result  of 
this  new  plan  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  Committee  in 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
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As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Director  has  continued  to 
visit  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  as  often  as  possible, 
and  to  make  monthly  reports  of  their  condition  to  the  (  oiu- 
mittee.  He  states  that,  in  visiting  the  Primary  School-.  Ik-  bag 
found  that  the  plan  of  instruction  is  much  better  understo<><l  than 
formerly  by  the  teachers,  and  that  consequently  they  ftave  at- 
tained much  better  results.  This  also,  he  says,  is  true  of  tip 
Grammar-Schoolteachers, and  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
"  They  have  improved  in  their  methods  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject, and  thus  have  been  able  to  make  their  pupils  unders/n  nd 
it  much  better  than  before,  and  consequently  produce  better 
ivorJc.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  disposed,  and  with  reason, 
to  think  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  both  grades,  lay  ton 
much  stress  upon  the  production  of  beautiful  lines  by  their 
pupils,  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  of  form.  This  interferes 
with  progress  in  the  right  direction,  as  does  the  practice  of 
many  teachers  to  deviate  from  the  regular  order  of  in- 
struction laid  down  in  the  drawing-books,  whose  progres- 
sive arrangement  should  be  strictly  followed.  A  teacher 
who  permits  a  pupil  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and 
then  take  up  the  beginning  or  the  end,  as  fancy  dictates, 
defeats  the  very  object  for  which  the  books  have  been  put 
into  his  hands. 

Much  of  the  Director's  time  during  the  autumn  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachershipe 
in  the  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  who,  unless  he  accepts 
them,  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  certificates  of  qualification 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  number  of  such  per- 
sons examined  has,  this  year,  been  larger  than  usual:  for 
many  vacancies  had  to  be  filled,  and  additional  teachers  were 
needed,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  Sta- 
tistics of  admission  to  and  attendance  at  these  schools,  during 
the  month  of  November,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  report,  from  which  the  members  of  the  Board  may 
learn  what  their  condition  is  in  these  respects.   Repeated  \  isits 
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to  them  can  alone  enable  any  one  to  estimate  their  value  to  the 
community.  We  doubt  if  the  City  of  Boston  spends  money 
upon  any  other  schools  more  wisely  than  upon  the  Free  Eve- 
ning Drawing  Schools  ;  and  are  certain  that  none  other  will 
so  surely  give  an  ample  return  for  the  liberal  expenditure 
made  for  their  support,  by  results  of  a  more  thoroughly  prac- 
tical nature.  The  exhibition  of  work  done  in  these  schools 
during  the  winter,  which  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Drill-Hail 
of  the  English  Hi  o  h  School,  in  the  month  of  June,  showed 
an  average  of  good  work  much  above  that  of  any  previous 
exhibition,  —  a  result  reasonably  to  be  attributed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  excellent  Programme  of  Instruction  now  in  force. 
As  the  average  quality  of  work  was  much  above  that  of  for- 
mer years,  the  Director  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
were  able  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  making 
the  awards  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  It  may  here 
be  well  to  mention  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  a  selection  was  made  from  the  Evening  School 
drawings  shown  at  the  spring  exhibition,  to  be  sent  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  International  Exhibit,  where  they  will  cer- 
tainly reflect  no  little  credit  upon  the  city  which  supplied 
them.  A  new  feature  in  the  next  exhibition  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  pupils  of  the  class  in  modelling,  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  at  the  Warren-avenue 
Drawing  School.  This  class,  to  which  only  advanced  pupils 
are  admitted,  meets  the  hitherto  neglected  wants  of  wood- 
carvers,  designers,  workers  in  stucco,  etc.,  and  is  therefore 
of  great  utility. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  about  the  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  instructors  have  been  attached 
to  them  as  Assistants  and  Head  Assistants  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  thereby  acquiring  the  right  to  an  increase  of 
salary.  As  this  principle  is  admitted  in  the  Day  Schools, 
we  would  ask  whether  it  ought  not  justly  to  be  applied  in  the 
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Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  and  express  the  hope  that 
a  system  of  salaries,  graded  according  to  length  of  service, 
may  at  no  distant  time  be  adopted.  We  append  the  Direc- 
tor's Report  of  Examinations  held  in  the  Day  Schools  of  all 
grades  :  — 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  annual  examinations  in  Drawing  for  all  the  Day 
Schools,  were  held  in  June  ;  those  for  the  Free  Evening 
Drawing  Schools  at  the  close  of  their  second  term. 

All  the  certificate  drawings  made  by  students  in  these 
schools  were  examined  by  the  Director  of  Drawing,  and 
those  which  passed  the  examination  were  stamped  and  marked 
with  his  initials,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations. 

The  results  of  all  the  above-named  examinations,  and  the 
awards  made  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Free  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  are  herewith  presented. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Third-Year  Classes. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  annual  examination  of 
these  classes  was  4,431. 

Of  these,  1,358  earned  the  mark  "Excellent";  1,653 
"Good  "  ;  1,101  w  Pass  " ;  and  319  n  Fail."  159  were  absent 
from  examination. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Graduating  Classes. 
In  the  above  classes  1,701  received  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing during  the  past  year,  and  4  were  excused  from  this 
study;  700  earned  the  mark  "Excellent";  618  "Good"; 
324  "Pass";  and  63  "Fail." 
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There  were  present  at  the  annual  examination,  1,694.  Of 
these,  536  received  "  Excellent "  ;  616  "  Good  "  ;  431  M  Pass  "  ; 
and  111  "  Fail."    Absent  from  examination,  11. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  "  elected "  Drawing  in 
the  third  and  fourth  year  classes  of  these  schools,  is  218. 

For  their  year's  work  38  received  "Excellent"  ;  85  w  Good"  ; 
78  "Pass";  and  16  "Fail." 

At  the  annual  examination,  33  received  "Excellent";  83 
"Good";  59  "Pass";  32  "Fail." 

10  were  "  absent  "  from  examination,  and  1  was  "  excused  " 
from  the  year's  work. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Graduating  Class. 
Whole  number  of  pupils,  56.    Of  these,  46  passed  all 
their  Drawing  examinations  ;  5  were  "  conditioned  "  in  "  Model 
Drawing";  and  5  in  "Perspective." 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  these  schools  :  58  "Excellent,"  and  57  "Honorable  Men- 
tion." 22  "  Partial  Certificates,"  and  110  "  Full  Certificates  " 
were  awarded  in  the  first-year  class,  and  48  Diplomas  in 
the  second  and  third  year  classes  at  their  final  examination. 

The  whole  number  of  accepted  drawings  made  in  all  the 
classes  is  5,554. 

Statistics  of  admission  to,  and  attendance  at,  the  Free 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  during  the  month  of  November  :  — 
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Music. 

In  that  part  of  the  Report  of  your  Committee  for  1883 
(Sch.  Doc.  No.  20)  which  relates  to  Musical  Instruction, 
much  was  said  about  the  extremely  onerous  nature  of  t  he  duties 
laid  upon  the  Director  and  the  Special  Instructors  ;  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  while  the  tirst,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  calls  upon  him  incidental  to  his  position  as  Director, 
could  hardly  find  time  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  Special  Instruc- 
tor in  the  High  Schools,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
T\ere  in  danger  of  soon  finding  themselves  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  Impressed  with  this,  and  know- 
ing how  much  the  Primary  Schools,  where  instruction  is 
most  needed,  were  neglected  for  want  of  time  to  visit  them, 
the  Committee  decided  to  recommend  to  the   Board  the 
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appointment  of  an  additional  Special  Instructor;  it  being 
understood  that,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Eichberg  would  have  the 
sole  charge  of  the  High  Schools,  and  take  rank  as  a  Special 
Instructor.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Board 
many  objections  were  made,  and  it  was  not  until  your  Com- 
mittee had  replied  to  them  in  a  Report  (printed  as  Sch. 
Doc.  No.  5,  18^4)  that  the  Board  acceded  to  the  plan, 
and  eventually  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Carey  as  Special  Instructor  from  September  1st  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

The  Committee  has  since  re-distributed  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools  between  Messrs.  Sharland,  Holt,  Mason, 
and  Carey,  giving  an  average  of  13  Grammar  Schools  to 
each,  with  their  dependent  Primaries.  By  this  arrangement 
each  Instructor  is  enabled  to  visit  the  Grammar  Schools 
under  his  charge  every  two  weeks,  and  the  Primaries  every 
four  weeks. 

To  ensure  the  best  results  the  schools  of  both  grades 
should  be  visited  by  the  Special  Instructors  once  a  week  ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  unless  their  number  were  greatly 
increased.  Being  what  it  is  at  present,  we  are  at  least 
sure  that  the  Primary  Schools  will  be  regularly  visited, 
though  at  long  intervals,  and  this  is  a  great  gain  upon 
the  former  condition  of  things,  which  left  them  quite 
uncared  for.  As  reading  at  sight  is  most  readily  acq  tared 
at  a  tender  age.  and  as  bad  habits  in  singing  are  then 
most  easily  acquired,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the 
Primary  School  pupils  and  their  teachers  should  be  under 
constant  supervision  than  those  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
What  might  be  done  in  this  respect  through  more  frequent 
visits  can  be  accomplished  to  some  extent  by  such  lectures 
as  have  been  hitherto  given  to  the  teachers  by  the  Special 
Instructors  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  when  the 
days  have  lengthened  considerably,  and  class-rooms  can  be 
used  after  school-hours  for  the  purpose.    While  your  Com- 
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mittee  has  such  confidence  in  their  ability  and  fidelity 
as  to  believe  that  they  would  faithfully  perforin  their  duties 
if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  it  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  as 
frequent  visits  as  possible  should  be  paid  to  them  while 
engaged  in  their  work  by  the  members  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee, and  so  far  as  possible  by  other  members  of  the 
Board.  Such  visits  are  a  stimulus  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  Instructors  ;  and  as  it  is  only  through  them  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  can  form  an  intelligent  opinion  about  each 
Special  Instructor's  work,  which  will  enable  them  to  estimate 
it  fairly,  they  are  doubly  desirable.  It  is  hardly  possible  as 
yet  to  estimate  the  improved  results  which  your  Committee 
confidently  anticipate  from  the  addition  of  another  Special 
Instructor  to  the  staff,  but  already  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished to  confirm  their  belief  that  they  consulted  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  in  recommending  his  appointment. 
Over  and  above  the  recognized  ability  of  the  new  Instructor, 
which  makes  his  services  of  special  value,  his  appointment  has 
rendered  the  work  of  his  colleagues  more  efficient,  because 
better  apportioned  to  their  time  and  strength,  and  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  take  regular  care  of  the  Primary  as 
well  as  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  These  advantages  are  so 
great  that  your  Committee  feels  justified  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  number  of  Special  Instructors  will  not  be 
diminished  at  any  future  time. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  having  been  called,  some 
months  ago,  to  the  need  of  a  series  of  simple  blackboard 
exercises  in  Music  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  the  Chairman  was  requested  to  ask  the  Special 
Instructors  to  contribute  the  requisite  material.  With  the 
exception  of  one  of  their  number,  who  asked  to  be  exc  used 
on  account  of  a  binding  contract  with  his  publisher  and  asso- 
ciate, all  readily  complied,  and,  so  soon  as  the  contributed 
exercises  had  been  co-ordinated,  permission  to  print  them  in 
book  form  was  asked  of  and  granted  by  the  School  Board. 
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The  book,  under  the  title  of  "  Blackboard  Exercises  in 
Music  for  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,"  of  about  fifty 
pages,  is  now  going  through  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  early  in  the  year.  A  Tabular  Report  of  Exam- 
inations in  Music,  for  1884,  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
1884. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCH  STREET. 
1  885. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  February  24,  1885. 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Annual  School  Report  of  1884  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  prescribe  that 
w  the  School  Committee  shall  annually  make  a  detailed 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public  schools, 
which  report  shall  contain  such  statements  and  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  schools  as  the  committee 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the  interests 
thereof." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston  can  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  the  annual  report.  Their 
number  has  become  so  largely  increased  by 
natural  growth,  as  well  as  by  annexation  of  popu- 
lation, the  work  done  in  them  is  so  varied  and 
extensive,  their  educational  and  financial  affairs 
abound  in  so  many  interesting  details,  that  only  a 
glance  at  a  few  of  their  salient  features  can  be 
attempted,  and  for  all  particular  enumeration  of  facts 
and  statistics  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  several 
special  reports  submitted  to  the  School  Board  by  its 
officers  and  sub-committees. 

Fortunately  for  our  schools,  a  single  year  witnesses 
but  little  change  in  their  work  or  government. 
All  the  novel  features  which  have  found  place  in  them 
from  time  to  time,  have  first  been  adopted  upon  trial, 
never  abruptly,  or  without  deliberation.    The  School 
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Committee  is,  as  a  body,  prudent  and  conservative. 
When  the  Legislature,  in  granting  it  existence  as  a 
corporation,  provided  that  its  members  should  enjoy 
the  unusually  long  official  life  of  three  years,  it  was  with 
the  intent  that  there  might  always  be  remaining  in  its 
councils  an  important  reserve  of  veteran  experience. 
Whether,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  modern  methods 
and  measures  which  have  been  experimented  upon  or 
adopted  into  our  schools,  a  real  progress  in  education 
can  be  claimed ;  whether  certain  brilliant  ideas  which 
have  taken  shape  in  modes  of  instruction  are  of  per- 
manent value  or  only  fanciful  and  transient ;  whether 
the  teaching  power  of  the  schools  has  of  late  been  im- 
proved or  impaired,  and  whether  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  public  education,  as  now  carried 
on,  is  better  in  this,  that  it  is  conducted  less  by  individ- 
ualism, and  more  by  system,  —  tending  to  become  "a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  —  we  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to  be  based  upon 
the  observation,  not  of  one  year,  but  of  a  series  of 
years. 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  summary  account  of 
the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  for 
which  the  Board  has  to  provide,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  view,  containing  the  statistics  of  1884, 
compared  with  those  of  1883.  We  may  here  remark 
that,  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  been 
about  1,000:  — 
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Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1883       .  65,512 

Increase  for  the  year   1,086 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1884       .  66,560 

Increase  for  the.  year    .....  1,048 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1883.  1884. 

Number  of  teachers      .....  4  4 

Average  number  of  pnpils  belonging     .       .  91  77 

Average  attendance      .....  86  71 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools       .       .       .              .  10  10 

Number  of  teachers      .....  87  92 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .       .  1,906  2,122 

Average  attendance      .       .       .       .       .  1,785  2,008 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools       .       .       .              .  51  51 

Number  of  teachers      ...       .       .  633  653 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .       .  27,425  29,202 

Average  attendance      .       .       .       .       .  24,420  26,434 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  classes        .....  464  450 

Number  of  teachers      .       .               .       .  464  450 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .       .  24,755  23,433 

Average  attendance   20,923  20.224 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 
HORACE    MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Number  of  teachers      .....  9  9 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .  82  81 

Average  attendance     .       .       .       .       .  66  68 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

1883.  1884. 

Number  of  schools       .....  2  2 

Number  of  teachers      .....  2  2 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .  63  65 

Average  attendance     .....  56  57 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools       .....  14  14 

Number  of  teachers     .....  86  90 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .       .  2,570  2,431 

Average  attendance      .....  1,618  1,721 

EVENING    DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools       .....  4  5 

Number  of  teachers      .....  13  16 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .       .  394  494 

Average  attendance      .....  312  426 


RECAPITULATION. 


Number  of  schools  :  — 

Regular  ..... 
Special  

Number  of  teachers  :  — 

Regular  

Special  

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  :  — 

In  regular  schools  .  . 

Special  schools 

Average  attendance :  — 
In  regular  schools 
Special  schools 


526 
21 

1,142 
156 

54,177 
3,109 

47,214 
2,022 


512 
21 

1,155 
161 

54,834 
3,071 

48,737 
2,272 


EXPENDITURES. 

The  expense  incurred  for  school  purposes  last  year 
was  about  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year, 
allowance  being  made  for  increase  in  the  number 
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of  pupils.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers  and 
janitors  of  school  buildings  was,  with  some  small  ex- 
ceptions, strictly  in  conformity  with  a  fixed  schedule 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  successive 
years.  The  salaries  of  officers,  such  as  supervisors, 
etc.,  were  unchanged,  save  in  two  or  three  unim- 
portant instances.  The  only  new  kinds  of  expendi- 
tures authorized  were  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  the 
Manual  Training  School,  and  the  additional  appro- 
priation required  for  purchasing  free  text-books,  in 
compliance  with  the  recent  law. 

Every  year,  in  February,  the  School  Board  prepares 
'and  presents  to  the  City  Council  an  estimate,  in  detail, 
of  the  probable  expense  of  carrying  on  the  educa- 
tional business  of  the  city  for  the  ensuing  financial 
year.  The  sum  thus  estimated  is  usually  appropriated 
without  abatement.  In  1883  the  amount  allowed  was 
$1,458,061.  Of  this,  the  sum  of  $6,000  remained  un- 
used at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  this  sum,  together 
with  the  income  derived  from  the  tuition  of  non-resi- 
dents, etc.,  in  excess  of  what  was  anticipated,  the  total 
making  $21,272.14  (or  nearly  one  and  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  appropriation) ,  was  returned  to  the  City 
Treasurer. 

The  actual  application  and  expenditure  of  the  money 
appropriated  is  conducted  through  the  Committees  on 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  with  the  aid  of  the  auditing 
clerk  and  his  assistants.  It  is  evident  that  a  trust  of 
such  magnitude,  with  the  various  important  duties 
accompanying  it,  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those 
who  have  the  leisure,  disposition,  and  patience 
to  discharge  it  under  a  sense  of  strict  accountability. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  items  to  which 
the  appropriation  of  the  financial  year  1883-84  was 
applied,  and  the  relative  amount  as  to  each  pupil:  — 


Item  of  Expenditure. 

Net 
Expenditure. 

Cost 
per 
Pupil. 

$1,118,751  87 

$19  03 

58,820  00 

1  00 

83,182  71 

1  42 

66,068  59 

1  12 

19,733  51 

34 

27,233  04 

46 

$1,373,789  72 

$23  37 

Under  the  "  automatic  system  "  of  the  payment  of 
salaries,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  annual  increase  in 
them  up  to  a  certain  maximum,  there  was  an  excess 
in  the  amount  paid  during  last  year  to  instructors, 
namely  $24,708.33,  over  the  amount  which  was  paid 
in  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate  of  salaries  was 
over  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  expenditure 
for  school  purposes. 

The  appended  table,  taken  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts,  will  show  the  amount 
expended  by  the  School  Committee,  the  number  of 
scholars,  and  the  average  cost  for  each,  since  the  re- 
organization of  the  School  Board:  — 
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Tear. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditure*. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

187G-77    .  . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78    .  . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

61,759 

27  54 

1878-79    .  . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80    .  . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81    .  . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82     .  . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83    .  . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84    .  . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

The  above  figures  represent  only  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  School  Committee.  They  do  not  in- 
clude the  charges  for  repairs  of  buildings  and  furni- 
ture, a  sum  which,  for  the  eight  years  past,  ranged 
from  $  1.82  to  $3.30  per  capita.  Nor  do  they  embrace 
the  sums  expended  by  the  City  Council  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  of  new  school-houses 
during  the  same  period. 

Leaving  out  the  expenditure  for  new  buildings,  and 
combining  the  amount  expended  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee with  the  amount  expended  by  the  city  for  re- 
pairs and  furniture,  the  result  will  give  the  cost  of 
schooling  per  pupil  as  follows :  — 

1876-  77  .  .  .       .       .       .       .       •  $33  18 

1877-  78  .  .  .       ...       .       .  29  99^ 

1878-  79  .  .  .       .       .       .       .       .  27  93 

1879-  80  .  .  ......  27  16 

.  1880-81  .  .  .       ...       .       .  27  15 

1881-  82   26  98 

1882-  83   •       •       •        26  58 

1883-  84         .   26  54 
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In  the  report  of  the  City  Auditor  for  the  last  year, 
may  be  found  an  elaborate  table  (page  336),  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  cost  per  scholar  in 
the  city  schools  was  less  during  the  last  year  than 
in  any  prior  year  since  1866. 

These  results  are  especially  gratifying  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  have  not  been  secured  by  parsi- 
monious saving;  no  salaries  have  been  cut  down,  no 
pupils  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  books  and  sup- 
plies, have  been  suffered  to  go  without.  The  outlay 
for  maps,  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  books  for 
supplementary  reading,  was  in  no  year,  prior  to  1876, 
so  larg^  as  it  has  been  every  year  since.  Doubtless 
this  economy  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
personal  attention  and  prudence  which  have  been 
directed  to  every  branch  of  this  public  service,  and 
particularly  to  the  faithful  care  which  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 


NON-RESIDENTS. 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  appreciable  number  of 
children  are  educated  in  our  schools,  who,  on  strict 
application  of  law,  would  prove  to  be  non-residents, 
and  hence  not  entitled  to  attend  them,  except  on 
payment  of  tuition.  The  records  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  cases  is 
annually  brought  to  their  attention  by  principals  of 
schools,  for  adjudication  upon  the  question  of  residence. 
The  law  controlling  these  cases  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  clear  enough,  namely,  that  our  schools 
being  designed  for  those  who  pay  for  their  support,  — 
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for  the  children  of  the  tax-payers  only,  —  non-resideni  - 
must  be  excluded.  Yet  there  are  intelligent  citizens 
who  appear  to  entertain  the  belief,  first,  that  if  they 
are  themselves  residents,  they  therefore  have  the 
right  to  demand  free  schooling  for  any  minor  rela- 
tive, or  child  of  a  relative,  or  other  acquaintance, 
who  may  be  temporarily  sojourning  in  their  family,  — 
in  short,  for  any  child  to  whom,  for  the  time,  they 
sustain  the  place  of  parent  or  kindred;  and,  secondly* 
that,  if  they  pay  taxes  on  business  or  property  in  Bos- 
ton, though  residing  in  an  adjoining  town  or  city, 
their  children  have  the  right  to  attend  the  city 
schools. 

The  fact  is,  that  residence  is  usually  a  complex 
question  of  law  and  fact,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
litigation  which  attends  disputed  tax  suits,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  establish  a  fixed  rule  that  shall  em- 
brace all  cases.  Many  instances  arise  of  children  from 
other  cities  and  towns,  and  even  from  remote  States, 
who,  ambitious  for  an  education,  apply  for  permission 
to  attend  our  schools  under  circumstances  so  meri- 
torious, that  the  Committee,  preferring,  if  there  be  any 
doubt,  to  w  err  on  the  right  side,"  are  prevailed  upon 
to  stretch  the  letter  of  the  law  in  favor  of  such 
offenders.  And  yet  it  may  be  that  one  individual 
thus  admitted  to  a  school  will,  under  the  regulation 
which  adjusts  the  salaries  of  teachers  according  to 
the  numbers  in  the  class,  be  the  means  of  charging 
the  city  with  the  cost  of  an  additional  instructor  for 
the  entire  year. 

Some  conjecture  maybe  made  of  the  amount  which 
is  probably  lost  from  too  easy  an  application  of  the 
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law,  when  it  is  observed  what  a  considerable  income  is 
derived  by  the  city  from  pupils  who  are  confessedly 
non-resident.  For,  even  under  our  present  somewhat 
lax  observance  of  the  statute,  the  tuition  paid  to  the 
City  of  Boston  by  non-residents  last  year  amounted 
to  over  $7,400.  For  the  previous  year  (1883)  it 
was  still  more.  In  the  past  few  years  the  amount  of 
income  from  this  source  has  greatly  increased,  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  recently  a  more  careful  applica- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  made.  In  1882,  there 
was  collected  from  non-residents  for  tuition  only 
$4,939.27 ;  and  even  this  was  a  large  advance  over 
what  had  been  received  in  preceding  years. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
average  cost  incurred  for  pupils  in  the  different 
grades  of  schools  for  the  past  eight  years :  — 


High. 

Grammar. 

Primary. 

Horace 
Mann. 

Licensed" 
Minors. 

Evening. 

Evening 
Drawing. 

1876-77  . 

$97.01 

$33.79 

$23.03 

$122.91 

$33.33 

$22.45 

$38.07 

1877-78  . 

89.53 

31.15 

21.17 

125.09 

29.65 

24.70 

44.68 

1878-79  . 

85.08 

29.03 

19.94 

116.20 

28.68 

23.12 

20.26 

1879-80  . 

87.42 

28.20 

18.45 

119.31 

30.44 

13.08 

13.48 

1880-81  . 

90.57 

29.36  , 

18.15 

130.88 

40.05 

10.96 

22.78 

1881-82  . 

101.42 

29.42 

17.79 

127.46 

36.87 

8.86 

17.57 

1882-83 . 

94.54 

28.76 

18.17 

130.64 

37.45 

10.47 

18.61 

1883-84 . 

89.57 

28.42 

18.53 

125.45 

31.82 

10.64 

18.99 

FREE  SCHOOL— BOOKS. 

An  important  item  of  expense  in  school  administra- 
tion during  the  past  year  originated  in  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  in  March,  requiring  cities  and 
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towns  to  supply  public  schools  with  text-books  and 
school  materials  free  of  charge. 

The  opinions  which  took  form  in  this  law  had 
often  found  advocates  in  the  Boston  School  Board. 
In  1847  an  elaborate  report,  made  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  the  School  Committee,  recommended  that 
school-books  be  made  free  in  Boston.  In  1868 
our  Superintendent  expressed  his  conviction  that 
it  would  be  well  to  furnish  all  the  children  with 
books,  and  make  our  schools  *  wholly  free  in  reality, 
as  they  are  in  name."  Our  predecessors  in  their 
Annual  Report  of  1877,  "earnestly  hoped"  that 
the  experiment  of  providing  free  books  to  all  the 
pupils  of  at  least  one  grade  of  schools  might  be 
tried  the  following  year.  And  as  far  back  as  1826, 
the  admirable  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  that 
year  provided  that  all  pupils  "whose  parent,  master, 
or  guardian  "  could  not  or  did  not  supply  them  with 
"requisite  books,"  should  be  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  or  town  where  they  lived,  and  the  bills 
for  the  same,  being  sent  to  the  assessors  of  the  city 
or  town,  might  be  by  them  collected,  or  remitted  in 
part  or  in  whole,  at  their  discretion.  This  was 
the  law  which  remained  in  force  until  the  legislation 
of  last  winter. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  School 
Board  that  the  existing  law,  interpreted,  as  it  had 
ever  been  by  the  assessors,  in  a  very  liberal  spirit, 
had  proved  beneficial  as  regards  both  pupil  and 
parent.  Practically,  since  1826,  school  books  had 
been  free  to  all  children  in  the  city  of  Boston  whose 
parents  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  them.  A 
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glance  at  some  of  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  will  illustrate  this :  — 

In  1880-81  books  and  materials  were  freely  fur- 
nished, under  the  above  law,  to  20,355  pupils  out  of  a 
total  number  of  54,712.  The  amount  charged  there- 
for, on  the  bills  sent  to  the  assessors  for  collection, 
was  $26,468.18,  and  there  was  collected  only 
$1,790.31. 

In  1881-82,  the  free  supply  was  made  to  19,346 
pupils  out  of  a  total  of  55,638.  The  amount  charged 
was  $25,366.72,  and  there  was  collected  $1,131.78. 

In  1882-83,  out  of  57,544  pupils  21,142  were  sup- 
plied, at  a  cost  of  $28,346.55,  and  the  assessors  col- 
lected $920.09. 

In  1883-81,  out  of  58,788  pupils  20,511  were  sup- 
plied, at  a  cost  of  $28,157.80. 

These  small  percentages  of  collections  indicate  that 
the  question  of  a  parent's  ability  to  pay  for  his 
child's  books  was  mainly  left  to  the  conscience  of  the 
parent,  and  that  a  very  liberal  interpretation  has  been 
uniformly  given  to  the  statute,  in  favor  of  the  parent. 

Thus  applied,  the  existing  law  had  been  the  cause 
of  little  or  no  complaint,  so  far  as  our  citizens  were 
concerned.  With  us,  at  least,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  not  requiring  all  parents,  who 
had  the  means,  to  repay  to  the  city  the  actual  cost  of 
their  children's  books.  It  was  not  felt  to  be  a  bur- 
den. The  large  aggregate  composed  of  the  little 
sums  coming  in  from  such  as  could  well  afford  or 
who  preferred  to  pay,  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  middle  classes  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  It 
was  argued  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  law  in  the 
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Legislature,  that  it  offended  the  just  pride  of  parent 
and  child  to  receive  books  gratuitously,  that  it  sug- 
gested painful  discriminations,  and  was  an  advertise- 
ment of  poverty.  No  one,  however,  advances  this  as 
an  objection  to  the  course  pursued  in  our  colleges, 
in  furnishing  the  means  of  support  to  needy  student-, 
nor  could  aught  but  a  false  sense  of  pride  feel 
offended  thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be 
that,  by  having  and  using  his  own  books,  though 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  some  little  sacrifice,  habits  of 
care  and  economy  are  formed,  which  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  kind  of  education? 

The  law  of  1884  requires  that  school-books  be,  not 
given,  only  loaned  by  the  town  or  city,  to  the  child. 
Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  make  them  a  gift? 
Are  not  the  arithmetic,  the  atlas,  the  geography, 
valuable  possessions  to  the  pupil,  —  like  his  tools  to 
the  mechanic,  —  worth  being  owned  and  carried  with 
him  when  he  leaves  the  help  of  teacher  and  school 
behind? 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  it  became  necessary  to  add  the  sum  of 
$60,000  to  the  appropriation  for  the  year.  The  latter 
amount,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  income  hereto- 
fore arising  from  sales  of  books  and  materials,  the 
bills  for  which  are  no  longer  to  be  collected,  —  esti- 
mated at  $42,000,  —  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  the  cost  of  the  free  text-book  law  during 
the  current  school  year. 

Arrangements  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
books  and  school  materials,  in  conformity  with  the 
new  provisions,  were  made  during  the  vacation,  a 
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labor  of  no  small  difficulty;  and  the  law  went  fairly 
into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 
The  effect  of  this  important  privilege  upon  the 
schools,  and  its  future  cost  to  the  city,  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Of  a  total  of  535  pupils  registered  in  the  two  Latin 
schools  in  June,  1884,  there  were  but  two  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  —  the  minimum  age  for  admission,  — 
and  only  eighteen  who  were  twelve  years  old.  There 
were  fifty-five  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  thirteen  of 
nineteen  years  and  upwards.  Thirty  scholars  in  the 
boys',  and  thirteen  in  the  girls'  school,  completed  the 
entire  course,  and  were  examined.  Twenty-five  of 
these  —  two  of  them  girls  —  entered  Harvard  College 
or  the  "Annex"  with  w  honors,"  the  remainder  going 
elsewhere  to  college.  The  examination  to  which  the 
above  graduates  were  submitted  gave  evidence  of 
most  satisfactory  scholarship. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

~No  special  changes  during  the  last  year  are  to  be 
noted  in  these  schools.  The  recent  return  to  semi- 
annual promotions  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  have  not  been  attended  by  results  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  objectionable  features  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  are  stated  at  length  by  the  Superintendent 
in  his  last  report. 

The  restoration  of  an  arrangement  formerly  in  force, 
whereby  all  the  primaries  in  each  district  have  again 
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been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
masters  of  the  districts,  continues  to  merit  general 
approval  as  the  better  course.  The  experiment, 
pursued  for  two  years,  of  separating  the  Primary 
from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  constituting  the 
Supervisors  as  Primary  regents,  had  some  good 
features,  but  the  disadvantages  were  numerous. 
The  over-burdened  Supervisors  have  been  relieved 
of  a  task  which  the  law  never  intended  for  them, 
and  the  unity  of  each  district  is  especially  promoted 
by  holding  the  master  as  the  responsible  head  of  the 
Grammar  District  and  its  various  tributaries. 

A  somewhat  protracted  discussion  arose  during 
the  year  upon  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
recommending  that  books  of  Mental  Arithmetic  be 
supplied  to  each  Grammar  School  for  use  in  the 
various  classes,  but  not  to  be  used  by  the  pupils 
as  text-books.  The  Board  were  nearly  evenly  di- 
vided upon  the  adoption  of  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. Finally,  it  was  voted  to  sanction  the  use  of 
Mental  Arithmetic  as  a  text-book  in  the  four  lower 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  Again,  the  latter 
vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  Board  agreed  that 
Mental  Arithmetic  be  used,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  Supervisors,  as  expressed  in  their  special 
report  of  1883. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  experiment  of  a  manual  school,  to  which,  last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  was 
made  by  the  city,  has  been  in  successful  progress 
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since  September  last,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
George  Smith,  as  instructor.  The  plan  recommended 
by  the  special  committee  was  carried  into  effect 
by  fitting  up  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin 
School  building,  on  Warren  avenue,  with  tools  and 
benches.  Two  hundred  boys,  coming  from  nine 
different  Grammar  Schools,  constitute  the  "class." 
To  each  pupil  two  hours  of  instruction  are  allotted 
every  week.  Manual  training  is  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  school  duties,  and  at- 
tendance is  not  compulsory.  This  shop- work  is 
regarded  by  the  youthful  apprentices  as  a  recrea- 
tion, and  many  voluntarily  remain  at  it  for  an  hour 
longer  than  the  prescribed  time.  The  interest  ex- 
hibited by  all  is  quite  marked;  the  practical  results 
displayed  in  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  cabinet- 
maker indicate  honest  effort  and  a  fair  degree  of 
skill  in  pupils  now,  for  the  first  time,  seeking  to 
apply  to  the  work  of  their  hands  the  rules  of 
drawing  and  dimension  which  they  have  thus  far 
known  only  as  they  have  been  learned  in  books. 

•  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools  we  can  re- 
mark no  real  improvement. 

The  Evening  High  School  has,  as  we  believe, 
attained  a  broader  efficiency  than  it  ever  possessed 
before.  The  master,  Mr.  Carrigan,  has  conducted  it 
in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  felt  through 
all  its  classes,  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy 
all  the  rooms  in  the  High  School  building. 
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A  decrease  is  to  be  noted  in  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  Elementary  Schools,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1883.  For  the  term  ending  in  March,  1884, 
the  average  attendance  was  889,  while  for  the  same 
period  in  1883  it  was  976. 

In  the  Evening  High  School,  for  the  term  ending 
in  March,  1883,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered was  1,336.  In  March,  1884,  the  number  was 
1,642;  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  term, 
which  will  close  next  March,  the  registered  number 
is  2,123. 

These  data  show  that  the  Evening  High  School 
has  advanced  in  popularity  if  in  nothing  more,  and 
the  general  interest  taken  in  it  by  parents  and  others 
has  never  been  so  great. 

There  are  in  the  latter  school  two  classes  in  Latin. 
This  study,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  rather  grudg- 
ingly admitted  last  year,  as  French  and  German  had 
been  a  year  or  two  before.  The  progress  made  by 
the  classes  in  these  languages  has  amply  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  adding  them  to  the 
list  of  evening-school  electives. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  these  schools  to 
observe  that  a  popular  opinion  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed, that  anything  was  good  enough  for  evening- 
schools, —  an  impression  which  worked  great  injury  to 
their  well-being,  and  tended  to  humiliate  them  in  the 
public  regard,  —  has  been  effectually  removed.  For- 
merly the  instruction  which  they  afforded  was  thought 
to  be  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  regular 
schools.  Evening-school  pupils  were  for  a  long  time 
not  admitted  into  the  regular  school-rooms;  the  books 
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allotted  for  evening  use  were  the  battered  wrecks 
which  had  survived  the  day-schools,  and  their  teachers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  teachers,  but  substitutes, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  a  good  step 
forward  when  evening  pupils  were  admitted  into  the 
Grammar  School  rooms,  and  especially  when  our  High 
School  building  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  them. 
It  raised  the  tone  and  reputation  of  the  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools  as  well  as  of  the  High  School.  It 
had  been  urged  in  opposition  to  this  privilege  that 
evening  scholars  occupying  the  same  desks  with  day 
scholars  would  cause  endless  confusion  and  com- 
plaint, and  that  all  sorts  of  petty  offences  would  be 
committed  by  one  set  of  pupils  upon  the  property  of 
the  other  set.  No  such  result  has  followed.  The 
occupation  by  the  evening  pupils  of  the  usual  school- 
rooms has  been  so  orderly  and  blameless  as  to  be  no 
insignificant  evidence  of  the  good  purpose  which 
animates  all  who  come  to  them. 

One  difficulty  encountered  by  the  committee  is  that 
of  procuring  competent  teachers  for  evening  work. 
Few  men  who  intend  to  make  a  vocation  of  teaching 
care  to  enter  into  an  engagement  limited  in  time  to 
a  few  months  of  the  winter.  Those  who  teach  in  the 
evening  are  usually  occupied  with  some  other  business 
during  the  day,  or  are  on  the  way  towards  some  other 
profession,  and  teach  as  a  temporary  means  of  sup- 
port. These  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  warm 
interest  in  their  schools.  Most  of  the  female  teachers 
are  painstaking  and  faithful,  but  wholly  unable  to 
grasp  and  guide  a  mass  of  undisciplined  youths  of 
both  sexes  and  of  varying  requirements  and  ages. 
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Now,  for  evening  schools,  if  for  any,  there  is  need 
of  bright,  suggestive,  and  thoroughly  equipped 
teachers.  Most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  come,  are 
weary  after  a  day  of  labor  in  the  shop  or  work-room. 
These  require  to  be  kept  awake  and  stimulated.  An 
instructor  who  employs  them  in  "the  sad  mechanic 
exercise"  of  reciting  passages  conned  in  a  book,  will 
speedily  see  the  attendance  falling  off,  and  find 
himself  presiding  over  empty  benches.  Our  evening 
scholars  are  worthy  of  the  best  teaching  that  can  be 
given,  and  they  ought  to  have  it. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  more  than  one 
report  upon  this  subject,  express  the  same  views 
which  we  find  presented  in  the  records  of  our 
Supervisors,  namely,  that  there  exist  several  serious 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  evening  education  as  ap- 
plied to  classes  —  and  they  are  the  same  in  all  large 
towns  and  cities  —  which  continually  cripple  and  re- 
tard the  welfare  of  them  all.  Chief  among  these  is 
irregularity  of  attendance.  As  soon  as  the  schools 
open,  and  for  a  few  weeks  after,  the  number  of  pupils 
is  large.  The  attendance  speedily  diminishes,  espe- 
cially during  "  the  holidays,"  and  is  never  again  quite 
made  up.  There  are  many  who  cannot  begin  school 
at  the  opening,  being  obliged  by  the  demands  of  their 
day-work  to  remain  away  until  late  in  the  fall. 
There  is  also  a  large  percentage  of  tardiness  reported ; 
in  fact,  in  some  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  it  is  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception.  In  1882-83  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Evening  High 
School  was  1,336;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  pupils  attended  only  three  evenings  a  week. 
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by  agreement,  the  average  number  of  pupils  present 
each  evening  was  only  612.  In  1883-84,  out  of 
the  total  number  registered,  — 1,642,  —  the  average 
attendance  was  832. 

The  inequality  of  attendance  in  evening  schools  is 
disheartening  to  the  teacher  and  injurious  in  its  effects 
upon  the  few  who  attend  punctually  and  faithfully  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  true  that  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board  a  pledge  is  exacted  of  pupils,  before  ad- 
mission, that  they  will  attend  for  a  specified  number 
of  evenings;  but  this  rule  is  regularly  disregarded, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  plan  has 
lately  been  tried  of  requiring  principals  to  send  a 
notice  to  the  parent  when  a  child  has  not  been 
present  for  several  evenings,  and  this,  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  pupils,  has  been  of  service.  Still 
there  will  always  be  found  a  large  number  of  pupils 
who  are  obliged  by  necessity  to  be  frequently  absent 
or  late,  and  who  can  only  come  irregularly  to  school, 
if  at  all.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  these.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  excused,  encouraged,  and 
helped  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  the  rules  of 
attendance  must  be  suspended  in  their  behalf. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  eighty-two 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  above  school,  of  whom  about 
two-thirds  were  residents  of  Boston.  It  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  so  long  that  it  must  be 
counted  as  one  of  our  regular  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. Its  beneficent  work  is  worthy  of  more  healthful 
surroundings.    The  building  in  which  it  is  conducted 
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has  for  many  years  been  unsuitable.  It  is  on  War- 
renton  street,  and  was  originally  built  or  used  for  a 
city  fire-engine,  and,  besides  being  utterly  inconven- 
ient in  all  its  interior  arrangements,  it  is  un- 
wholesome, owing  to  defective  drainage,  and  the 
high  walls  around  it  shut  out  the  light.  This  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  education  of  its  pupils,  who 
must  be  trained  by  quick  and  accurate  sight  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  absent  sense.  We  can  but  reiterate 
the  opinion,  often  expressed  by  the  friends  of  this 
branch  of  education,  that  a  suitable  school-building 
is  of  vital  consequence  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


DK  AWING  AND  MUSIC. 

The  adoption  of  a  text-book  in  drawing  for  the 
current  year  was  long  delayed  in  accordance  with  the 
express  desire  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
department.  It  is  well  known  that  the  series  of 
drawing-books  now  in  use  in  our  schools  (the 
"American  Text  Books  of  Art  Education")  have 
of  late  not  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  objections 
to  them,  among  others,  were,  that  the  lines  of 
many  of  the  examples  in  the  books  recently  fur- 
nished by  the  publishers  to  our  schools  were  indis- 
tinct and  obscure,  and  that  in  several  of  the  numbe  rs 
of  the  series  the  arrangement  of  subjects  is  faulty. 
The  proposition,  atone  time  entertained,  of  dispensing 
with  elementary  drawing  books  altogether,  proved 
impracticable.  No  other  books  were  to  be  found 
which,  as  a  whole,  were  so  well  adapted  as  the 
present  series  to  the  wants  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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The  publishers,  having  secured  a  wide  market  for 
their  work  in  the  schools  of  other  States,  were  not 
inclined  to  hasten  the  revision  which  they  had  been 
intending  to  make,  unless  our  city  would  assume 
the  "  educational  responsibility "  of  some  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  series  and  a  part  of  the 
additional  cost  involved  by  them.  After  numerous 
conferences  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  and  the 
Committee  on  Drawing,  a  satisfactory  compromise 
has  been  made  with  the  publishers  which  will  bring 
into  the  schools  the  same  drawing-books  in  a  greatly 
improved  form. 

A  contract  has  been  recommended,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  made,  under  which  the  books  now  used  are  to 
be  replaced  by  the  revised  edition  next  September,  — 
these  to  be  supplied  by  the  publishers  without  extra 
cost  to  the  city.  It  is  believed  that  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  education,  yearly  becoming  more  ap- 
parent, will  justify  the  time  and  money  appropriated 
to  it.  The  increased  attendance  at  the  Evening  Draw- 
ing Schools,  and  the  remarkably  good  work  performed 
in  them,  as  displayed  at  the  public  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings by  their  pupils  last  June,  give  promise  of  still 
better  attainments  in  the  future. 

In  the  department  of  Music,  an  addition  of  one  has 
been  made  to  the  corps  of  instructors,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  found  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee submitted  in  April  (School  Document  No. 
5),  and  also  in  the  report  of  the  previous  year.  In 
place  of  the  director  of  music  and  three  instructors, 
there  have  now  been  chosen  five  instructors,  each  at 
a  uniform  salary.    This  plan  is  due  to  the  suggestion 
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of  our  Musical  Director,  and  the  sincerity  which 
prompted  it  cannot  be  doubted,  since  the  result  to  him 
is  the  loss  of  a  material  portion  of  his  salary,  —  with 
the  view  of  securing  to  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  more  frequent  visits  from  the  instructors  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible.  The  distribution  of  time 
as  now  allotted  will  bring  the  instructors  much 
more  frequently  to  these  schools,  and  will  be  an 
advantage  particularly  to  those  in  which  the  regular 
teachers  are  weak  in  music,  and  incompetent  to 
advance  their  children  beyond  a  certain  point  without 
assistance.  The  complaint  has  been  made  that 
our  instructors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  best  way  of 
teaching  the  elements,  of  music,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  and  the  same  method  with  beginners  ought  to 
be  adopted  and  practised  by  all.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  unavoidable  and  perhaps  beneficial.  The 
value  of  this,  as  of  all  teaching,  must  be  tested  by 
the  effects  produced  by  it.  If  a  number  of  persons 
are  journeying  together,  having  to  reach  a  given 
point  within  a  given  time,  it  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence by  what  kind  of  vehicle  each  is  carried  as  it 
is  that  he  reaches  the  place  on  time,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. A  text-book  has  recently  been  printed  and 
copyrighted  by  the  Committee  for  the  use  of  our 
regular  teachers,  having  been  prepared  by  our  in- 
structors of  music  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Holt), 
called  "  Blackboard  Exercises,"  intended  to  furnish 
material  for  lessons  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
for  practice  in  singing  at  sight. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music,  who,  as  its  chair- 
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man,  had  for  many  successive  years  presided  over  the 
above  departments  with  never  tiring  energy  and 
ability,  failed  to  be  reelected  to  the  School  Board  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year. 

TRUANTS,  AND  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers,  in  their  annual 
report,  which  we  are  sorry  not  to  find  among  the 
printed  documents  of  the  year,  represent  the  whole 
number  of  cases  w  found  to  be  truants  "  at  3,667,  In 
their  opinion,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Truant 
School,  now  situated  on  Deer  Island,  be  removed  to 
some  other  more  suitable  location ;  and  it  is  strongly 
to  be  desired  that  the  City  Council,  to  whom  applica- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  made,  may  approve  of  the 
measure,  and  may  also  establish  an  industrial  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  school.  It  would  be 
greatly  to  its  welfare  if  it  were  placed  under  the 
visitatorial  care  of  the  School  Committee.  Any  plan 
which  will  lift  it  from  its  present  degradation  would 
meet  with  public  approval.  There  are  three  or  four 
hundred  boys  constantly  within  its  control,  many  of 
them  victims  of  circumstances,  and  all  susceptible, 
under  right  influences,  of  being  guided  to  lives  of 
goodness  and  honor.  Could  our  Committee  find  a 
worthier  field  of  action  than  would  be  afforded  them 
by  placing  the  Truant  School  directly  under  their 
charge? 

We  question  whether  the  stringent  law  (Pub. 
Stats.,  chap.  48)  which  prescribes  that  no  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
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any  w  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  es- 
tablishment" unless  he  shall  have  attended  school 
for  at  least  twenty  weeks  preceding  such  employ- 
ment, be  not  too  exacting  and  unyielding  in  it  s  require- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  the  children  of  our  Boston 
schools.  This  statute  is  carelessly  drawn  and  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
There  should  have  been  placed,  either  in  the  School 
Committee  or  Superintendent,  or  in  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  truants,  a  discretionary  power  of  re- 
lieving employers  from  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  cer- 
tain exceptional  cases.  We  have  no  "half-time  schools" 
in  Boston,  by  attendance  upon  which  a  measure  of 
relief  is  contemplated  by  the  law.  That  it  is  frequently 
evaded,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  unwise  and  arbitrary 
legislation  will  always  be  evaded.  But  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  wherein  the  law  is  enforced  to  the  mani- 
fest wrong  of  both  parent  and  child.  Besides  the  faults 
above  indicated,  the  Legislature  has  made  it,  by  its 
terms,  applicable  to  three  kinds  of  employment  only. 
All  employers  not  embraced  within  the  three  classes 
— "  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  "  —  may 
employ  as  many  unschooled  children  as  they  please 
without  being  amenable  to  complaint. 


SUPERVISION. 

The  biennial  election  of  a  board  of  supervisors,  which 
occurred  last  year,  was  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  discus- 
sion of  a  rather  well-worn  theme.  Many  pages  of  the 
past  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  School  Board 
testify  to  the  jealous  watchfulness  with  which  super- 
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vision  has  itself  been  supervised,  since  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  part  of  school  government,  to  the  vigorous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it,  and  the  few 
and  unimportant  defects  which  have  been  disclosed  in 
it.  When  the  time  of  election  arrived,  an  order  was 
offered  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  the  board  from  six  to  four.  It  was  argued  that 
some  of  the  important  duties  now  performed  by  the 
supervisors  could  as  well  be  performed  by  the  princi- 
pals of  the  several  schools,  and  that  many  of  their 
functions  could  well  be  delegated  to  others.  The 
question  as  to  what,  if  any,  reduction  could  be  made 
in  the  board  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  Its 
conclusions,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  have  been 
strongly  stated  in  their  exhaustive  report  (School 
Document  No.  5),  and,  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
report,  the  School  Board  adhered  to  the  original 
number  of  supervisors,  and  the  former  incumbents 
were  again  elected. 

This  action  may  be  regarded  as  an  emphatic  in- 
dorsement of  the  system  of  supervision.  Some 
eight  years  having  elapsed  since  the  system  was 
adopted,  it  might  seem  that  all  its  virtues  and  defects 
would  have  become  apparent.  Its  opponents  are 
fewer  in  number  than  at  first  ;  but  there  are  those  who 
still  maintain  that  public  education  has  gained  no  ad- 
vantages commensurate  with  the  cost  of  supervision, 
and  that  the  schools  suffer  indirectly  from  it  in  the  loss 
of  the  personal  oversight  formerly  bestowed  upon 
them  by  local  school  committees,  —  the  clergymen, 
parents,  and  friends,  who  used  to  supervise  them. 

The  fact  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  but  little 
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personal  inspection  of  the  schools  on  the  pari  of  the 
Committee.  So  long  as  the  latter  remains  constituted 
as  at  present,  no  great  degree  of  individual  visitation 
by  its  members  can  be  anticipated.  This  duty  must 
be  in  great  part  delegated  to  the  supervisors.  Yet, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  law  has  been  imperative 
in  its  requirement  that  all  the  public  schools  f'  be 
visited  once  in  each  month  by  the  school  committee." 
It  is  true  that  the  law  exacts  this  visitation  by  the 
committee  only  in  towns  where  there  is  no  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  But  what  single  superintendent 
could  accomplish  this  work  in  a  city  containing 
thirteen  hundred  rooms  and  classes? 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  our  schools,  as  they 
were  conducted  before  the  reorganization  in  1876, 
will  readily  recall  the  unsatisfactory  condition  which 
many  of  them  were  known  to  be  in,  —  the  Primaries 
especially,  —  and  the  disparities  which  were  observable 
among  those  of  the  same  grade,  due,  in  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  relative  care  or  neglect  of  the  respective 
sub-committees  which  had  them  in  charge.  Teachers, 
especially  those  in  subordinate  positions,  were  often 
appointed  from  personal  or  political  motives,  with 
little  exact  knowledge  as  to  their  capacity  or  experi- 
ence. If  a  teacher  became  incompetent,  it  was  sel- 
dom that  he  could  be  displaced  for  a  better  one.  There 
was  no  record  of  the  teacher's  work,  nor  any  standard 
by  which  to  measure  its  quality. 

If  the  Supervisors  have  accomplished  no  other  re- 
form, the  School  Board  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  inau- 
gurated one,  the  practical  value  of  which  is  realized 
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Avhenever  a  canvass  is  to  be  made  of  teachers,  namely, 
in  the  establishing  of  a  register  of  the  professional 
skill  and  qualities  which  characterize  our  teachers,  — 
not  candidates,  or  those  on  probation  only,  —  but  of 
all  who  are,  for  the  time  being,  actually  employed  in 
the  schools.  This  estimate,  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously made,  as  it  is,  the  result  of  personal  visitation 
and  observation,  by  experts,  of  the  teachers  in  their 
classes,  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  absolute  and 
final  rating  of  a  teacher,  but  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  a  division  committee  when  called  upon  to  confirm 
a  candidate  who  has  been  on  probation,  or  to  decide 
between  two  or  more  new  candidates  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
The  weight  of  these  recorded  judgments  is  enhanced 
by  the  uniformly  candid  and  cautious  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  conducted,  and  the  kindly 
temper  in  which  they  have  been  expressed.  To  en- 
able the  individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  conduct  these  examinations  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  personal  bias  or  prejudice,  a  new  pro- 
vision was  recently  adopted  into  the  regulations  on 
this  subject,  requiring  that  a  new  group  of  schools  be 
assigned  to  each  supervisor,  for  inspection  and  exam- 
ination, every  two  years. 

Besides  their  observation  and  recorded  estimate  of 
our  teachers,  the  examinations  of  pupils  for  promo- 
tion from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
for  diplomas  at  the  close  of  their  career  in  the  latter, 
as  conducted  and  stated  by  the  Supervisors,  are  more 
complete,  just,  and  exact  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  statistics  of  these  examinations,  carefully  taken 
down  and  classified,  are  of  no  small  importance, 
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because  we  can  judge  of  the  relative  standing  of  our 
schools,  one  with  another,and  one  year  with  another, 
only  by  comparing  the  attainments  of  their  respective 
pupils.  It  is  matter  of  frequent  regret  that  the 
statistics  of  the  acquirements  of  our  Grammar  and 
Primary  pupils  in  past  years  are  so  meagre  and 
inexact. 

The  report  above  alluded  to  enumerates  the  mani- 
fold and  prolonged  tasks  —  some  of  them  a  little  un- 
reasonable—  which  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
Supervisors.  We  desire  to  add  to  this  our  acknowl- 
edgment that  all  of  these  duties  have  been  cheerfully 
undertaken  and  completed  by  them  with  marked 
ability  and  thoroughness  in  every  detail. 

NEW  TEACHERS  AND  SUBSTITUTES. 

In  order  to  promote  the  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers, three  days  are  annually  devoted  by  the  Super- 
visors to  an  examination  of  all  who  choose  to  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  certificates  now  re- 
quired from  all  who  desire  to  teach  in  our  schools. 
The  successful  competitors  are  classed  in  four  grades, 
according  to  their  respective  qualifications. 
-  In  1882  the  number  of  certificated  teachers  eligible 
for  service  was  375.  In  September,  1883,  the  number 
had  increased  to  475;  and  by  the  last  examination 
the  total  number  was  reinforced  by  one  or  two  hundred 
more.  This  carefully  prepared  and  elaborate  trial  of 
more  than  one  hundred  persons  annually,  not  counting 
applicants  for  special  certificates,  such  as  instructors 
in  Evening  Schools,  French,  etc.,  is  conducted  during 
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the  summer  vacation,  and  is  no  small  addition  to  the 
vacation  labors  of  the  Supervisors,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  direct  cost  to  the  city.  Many  who  take  these 
examinations  do  not  intend  or  expect  to  teach  in 
Boston.  Xo  doubt  the  latter  find  that  our  ex- 
amination certificates  are  valuable  in  aiding  them  to 
procure  situations  elsewhere.  If  these  elaborate 
examinations  and  classifications  tend  to  create  an 
improved  grade  of  teachers,  they  are  of  good  service 
to  education;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  the  duty 
of  our  city  to  pay  for  this  service  unless  it  is  to  secure 
a  larger  percentage  of  direct  benefit  therefrom. 

Xotwithstanding  the  long  catalogue  of  "eligible 
teachers "  contained  in  the  list  (School  Document 
Xo.  16),  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  promptly 
when  wanted.  The  principal  of  a  school,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  list  of  his  subordinate  teachers, 
goes  or  sends  forth,  usually  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
sometimes  to  the  office,  in  Mason  street,  sometimes 
to  the  Normal  School,  or  wherever  he  hears  of  a 
possible  substitute;  but  it  is  the  exception  when  a 
competent  or  satisfactory  one  is  readily  found. 
Usually  there  is  a  delay  of  several  days.  Meantime 
the  class  must  do  without  a  teacher,  or  some  of  the 
other  teachers  in  the  building  will  contrive  to  do  the 
work  of  two  rooms.  Hence  has  arisen  the  practice 
of  trying  to  hold  classes  without  a  teacher,  —  a  course 
which,  however  satisfactory  to  the  absentee,  who  will 
receive  his  or  her  full  salary  so  long  as  a  substitute 
is  not  appointed,  is  unjust  to  the  city  as  well  as  to 
the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  some  provision  will  be 
made,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Superintendent  in 
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his  last  report,  by  which  a  small  number  of  teachers 
maybe  constantly  kept  in  attendance  at  Mason  street, 
receiving  therefor  a  certain  stipend  whether  em- 
ployed or  not,  ready  to  supply  a  vacancy  whenever 
one  occurs.  If  this  be  effected,  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  all  the  schools  could  be  put  into  rapid  communica- 
tion, by  telephone  or  otherwise,  with  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent,  a  material  amount  of  lime  and 
trouble  would  be  saved  to  the  teachers,  and  the  city 
will  not  often  have  to  pa}r  for  service  ill  performed  or 
not  performed. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Two  new  Grammar  School-houses  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  —  one  on  Huntington  avenue,  which 
the  Committee,  in  token  of  respect  for  its  presiding 
officer,  the  Mayor,  have  voted  to  call  the  Martin 
Grammar  School,  and  the  other  on  Hammond 
street,  named  the  Hyde  Grammar  School,  after  an 
honored  and  venerable  associate  on  the  Committee. 
These  edifices  have  been  planned  and  are  to  be  fur- 
nished with  due  regard  to  all  the  late  improvements 
in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation. 

The  encroachments  of  business  having  gradually 
depleted  the  Bowditch  district  of  its  resident  fami- 
lies,—  three-fourths  of  its  area  having  been  taken 
for  shops  and  warehouses,  —  it  was  at  last  deemed 
advisable  to  relinquish  this  Grammar  School,  and 
accordingly  its  classes  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Winthrop  district.  The  school  building  reverts  to 
the  city.  It  is  not  longer  ago  than  18b'()  that  it 
was  erected,  being   at  that  date  the  centre  of  a 
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numerous  and  compact  population.  The  bust  and 
other  memorials  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  which  were 
originally  presented  to  the  school  by  his  children, 
were  returned  to  them,  at  their  request,  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  Public  Library. 

We  venture  again  to  make  allusion  to  the  present 
dilatory  and  unsatisfactory  circumlocution  which  has 
to  be  pursued  in  obtaining  new  school-buildings  as 
the  natural  growth  of  the  city  requires  them.  This 
topic  has  been  strongly  presented  in  more  than  one 
annual  report,  and  the  experience  of  every  year  adds 
emphasis  to  the  objections  which  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  to  the  existing  law.  As  early  as  1873,  a  re- 
port made  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  School  Board 
showed  forth  the  inconveniences  and  delays  arising 
from  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  How  can  the 
City  Council  be  so  well  informed  as  the  School  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  wants  of  the  public  in  reference  to 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where,  a  new  building 
is  needed,  and  the  plan  of  its  construction?  It  is  true 
that  the  Committee  has  a  certain  advisory  power  in 
uhe  matter;  but  the  practical  difficulty  is,  that,  long 
after  the  necessity  for  additional  school  accomoda- 
tions has  been  proved  or  admitted,  the  delays  in 
2hoosing  and  buying  the  land  and  planning  and 
erecting  the  new  building  are  so  prolonged  that  a 
serious  wrong  is  done  to  the  children.  The  School 
Board  does  not  seek  to  take  from  the  City  Council 
its  money-granting  power.  Let  that  be  retained  as 
a  wise  and  proper  safeguard  against  hasty  or  .ill- 
advised  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
The  latter  seeks  only  to  employ  the  same  authority 
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and  discrimination  in  the  building  and  arrangement 
of  school-houses,  which  it  now  has  in  the  choice  of 
teachers  and  in  the  purchase  of  text-books  and 
school  supplies. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  DOCUMENTS. 

It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  have  an  index  or 
digest  prepared  of  the  many  printed  reports  and 
other  works  relating  to  our  schools.  These  are  accu- 
mulating to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  ready 
memory  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  will,  ere  long, 
be  at  a  loss  to  summon  them  from  the  archives.  To 
go  no  farther  back  than  1876,  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  carefully  prepared  reports  and  studies  of 
special  subjects  made  by  the  Superintendent,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  by  sub-committees  of  the 
School  Board,  containing  valuable  facts  and  deduc- 
tions, embracing  a  wide  variety  of  educational  sub- 
jects. These  deserve  to  be  arranged  and  indexed,  bo 
as  to  be  readily  availed  of  by  members  of  the  Board, 
and  by  all  others  who  may  at  any  time  be  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  inquiry  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  earlier  investigation.  A  similar  provision  ought 
also  to  be  made  for  the  printed  journals  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board.  These  are  already  supplied 
with  an  index  for  each  year.  They  might  be  indexed 
for  every  period  of  five  years,  so  that,  whenever  a 
question  arises  as  to  previous  actions  or  discussions  of 
the  Board,  there  may  be  a  ready  means  of  turning  at 
once  to  earlier  debates  and  investigations  of  the  sub- 
ject.   At  present,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  volumes 
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of  each  year  separately,  and  read  through  them. 
This  work,  however,  ought  not  to.  be  limited  to  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  There  is  a  storehouse  of 
recorded  wisdom  in  the  more  ancient  records,  which 
will  amply  compensate  for  the, cost  and  labor  of  com- 
piling them. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

A  scheme  of  education,  in  accommodating  itself  to 
the  training  of  numerous  bodies  of  pupils  in  classes, 
must  always  be  open  to  the  trial  of  new  theories  and 
experiments.  Even  for  teaching  the  first  principles  of 
language  and  number,  fresh  ways  and  plausible  de- 
vices ai;e  constantly  presenting  themselves,  some  of 
them  heralded  as  discoveries,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  certain  good  qualities.  Yet,  if  one  will  ex- 
amine some  of  the  theories  of  teaching  which  have 
found  favor  with  the  friends  of  education,  he  will 
perceive  that,  in  the  means  of  imparting  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  few,  if  any,  radical  and 
essential  changes  can  be  counted  upon  as  firmly  es- 
tablished. For  example,  has  the  teaching  of  spelling, 
penmanship,  and  arithmetic  essentially  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  generation?  Is  the  Primary  scholar 
more  thoroughly  grounded  in  these  elements  now  than 
formerly? 

The  practical  advance  which  has  been  secured  in 
education  may  be  more  plainly  recognized  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  system,  in  the  wise  forethought 
which  is  directed  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupil, 
as  well  as  to  the  intellectual,  in  the  more  natural  and 
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attractive  arrangement  and  presentation  of  topics  of 
thought  and  study,  in  the  stimulus  afforded  by  im- 
proved text-books  and  books  of '  reference .  and  for 
supplementary  reading,  in  the  larger  variety  of  sub- 
jects,—  continually  prgmpting  the -youthful  imagina- 
tion to  seek  and  to  inquire, —  in  the  life  and  light, 
above  all  power  of  books,  imparted  to  their  classes  by 
the  learning,  originality,  and  enthusiasm  of  masters 
who  know  how  to  teach. 

Our  public  education  is  fast  outstripping  all  pri- 
vate schools  in  variety  and  scope.  Xo  longer  con- 
tent to  impart  the  first  essential  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  rapidly  expanding,  ambitious  to  discover 
and  to  lay  out  fields  of  still  broader  culture.  Music, 
for  instance,  which,  not  many  years  since,  was.thought 
to  be  an  accomplishment  lying  far  beyond  the 
domain  of  school  education,  has  now  come  to  be 
deemed  as  essential  as  geography.  The  military 
exercise,  to  which  the  Board  last  year  appropriated 
ten  thousand  dollars,  is  a  recent  innovation  in  the 
curriculum.  Sewing  is  no  longer  a  novelty  in  the 
Grammar  School.  We  have  lately  opened  a  room  in 
the  largest  school  building  in  the  city,  and  furnished  it 
with  proper  implements  and  materials  for  teaching 
boys  the  elements  of  skilled  manual  labor.  Indus- 
trial drawing  is  taught  not  only  to  the  regular  classes, 
but  in  thirteen  special  schools.  From  the  latter  a 
collection  of  drawings,  the  work  of  pupils,  has  been 
sent  to  the  ]NTew  Orleans  Exposition  the  equals  of 
which  could  hardly  have  been  produced  by  the  best 
private  drawing  schools  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Additional  topics  of  study  for  children  are  frequently 
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suggested  to  the  School  Board,  some  of  which  might 
seem  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  for  the  sincere  good  faith 
in  which  they  are  offered,  by  educated  and  intelligent 
persons.  During  the  past  year  a  numerously  signed 
petition  was  presented  for  a  change  of  Readers,  with 
the  request  that  one,  at  least,  might  be  selected  in 
which  the  ancient  language  and  literature  of  Ireland 
should  be  fitly  represented.  A  semi-medical  treatise, 
designed  to  impress  upon  boys  and  girls  the  baneful 
effects  of  narcotics  and  intoxicating  liquors  has  been 
recommended  as  an  indispensable  study .  It  is  not  long 
since  a  book  upon  common  law,  an  abridgement  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries, having  been  carefully  pre- 
pared with  questions  and  paragraphs  for  the  use  of 
schools,  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  the  belief 
that  the  one  thing  needful  to  our  education  is  to 
supplement  the  teaching  of  facts  with  the  teaching 
of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  In  fact,  the  problem 
for  the  educator  is,  not  the  choice  of  means  and  meth- 
ods only,  but  out  of  the  multitude  of  new  and  whole- 
some subjects  of  study  proposed  for  developing, 
strengthening,  and  improving  the  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  nature,  which  of  them  shall  he  choose?  Or, 
rather,  which  of  them  can  he  afford  to  discard  and  do 
without? 

Yet,  while  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
demands  upon  his  time,  the  pupil  has  actually  less 
of  it  than  ever  before.  Both  the  school-day  and  the 
school-year  have  been  shortened.  He  has  but  five 
days  of  the  week  for  school,  where  formerly  he  had 
six.  Once,  the  afternoon  session  ran  from  two  to 
five.    It  now  ends  at  four  o'clock.    We  have  multi- 
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plied  the  holidays.  Last  fall  the  school-  were  opened 
a  week  later  than  the  Regulations  prescribe,  a 
measure  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  like  all 
similar  measures,  with  entire  unanimity.  The  only 
criticism  which  it  awoke  in  parents  or  the  public  was, 
that  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  had  the  com- 
mencement day  been  still  further  postponed. 

It  is  clear  that  with  more  work  to  do  and  less  of 
time  for  doing  it  than  ever  before,  the  machinery  for 
imparting  knowledge  must  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, if  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  boys  and 
girls  graduating  from  our  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
are  now  more  thoroughly  educated,  and  also  in- 
structed in  a  much  greater  diversity  of  subjects  than 
were  those  who  graduated  from  the  same  schools, 
at  the  same  ages,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  express  their 
conviction  that  the  public  schools  are  in  an  excellent 
condition,  both  as  regards  present  efficiency  and  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  Their  financial  affairs  have  been 
administered  with  economy.  We  do  not  often  hear 
complaints  made  by  tax-payers  that  the  expenses 
incurred  for  them  are  extravagant.  At  the  recent 
public  hearings  of  the  commissioners  on  revision 
of  the  city  charter  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  important  faults  suggested  in  the  School  Depart- 
ment. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  the  past  year,  of 
two  esteemed  principals  of  our  Grammar  Schools.  Mr. 
George  W.  ]Neal,  of  the  Quincy  District,  had  tor 
nearly  ten  years  been  devoted  to  its  welfare  as  its 
sub-master.    As  its  Master,  he  had  just  entered 
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upon  a  higher  career  of  usefulness  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  long  illness  which  terminated  his 
life.  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Brown  died  soon  after  his  res- 
ignation of  the  mastership  of  the  Bowdoin  School, 
which  he  was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  relin- 
quish. Pie  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  for  almost  the  whole  of  that 
period  had  been  the  beloved  and  faithful  principal  of 
the  Bowdoin  District. 

We  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  noble  fidelity 
and  zeal  which  all  our  teachers  bring  to  their  work. 
The  objection  has  sometimes  been  made  to  our  system 
of  public  education  that,  while  stimulating  and  culti- 
vating the  intellect,  it  leaves  the  moral  nature  unim- 
proved and  undisciplined.  Let  such  as  entertain  this 
thought  bestow  a  day  or  two  in  visiting  our  schools, 
and  they  will  be  assured  that  our  teachers  are  lo}ral  and 
obedient  to  the  good  doctrines  embodied  in  that  an- 
cient statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  commands 
the  w  instructors  of  youth  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  Jiuman  society,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is 
structured." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  care  and  direction  of  this  re- 
sponsible trust  may  be  ever  lifted  and  kept  aloof  from 
the  arena  of  politics ;  and  that  every  citizen  may  feel 
and  know  that  public  instruction  is  to  be  developed 
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and  guided,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  or  class, 
or  prejudice,  but  in  a  liberal  and  ansectarian  spirit, 
to  the  end  that  all  our  children,  whatever  their  pi 
or  destiny,  may  become  men  and  women  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

WILLIAM  C.  WILLIAMSON, 

( 'hairman 

HENRY  F.  KAPHE2T, 
EMILY  A.  FIPIELD. 
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